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Nine  years  ago  religious  society  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  startled  to  find  that  an  energetic 
attempt  was  being  made  in  South  America 
to  extend  the  system  of  slavery.  Seven 
vessels,  fitted  with  all  the  appliances  of 
the  slave-ships  of  former  days,  command¬ 
ed  by  Spanish  officers,  and  manned  by 
mixed  crews,  had  started  from  Callao, 
had  visited  numerous  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific,  and  had  carried  away  hundreds  of 
their  simple  inhabitants  to  work  in  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  mines.  These  vessels  were  fitted 
out  by  a  well-known  firm  in  Lima ;  and 
they  had  done  their  work  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  that  before  the  humane  Governments 


*  t.  Further  Correspondence  relating  to  the 
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land  ;  in  continuation  of  House  of  Commons  Pa¬ 
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of  the  world  could  interfere,  they  had  se¬ 
cured  more  than  2000  persons,  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  them  among  the  planters  of 
Chili  and  Peru.  The  atrocious  specula¬ 
tion,  however,  proved  a  failure.  Loss  and 
damage  were  suffered  on  every  side.  So 
crowded  were  many  of  the  vessels  that  the 
captives  died  on  the  voyage.  Even  in 
Peru  the  mortality  was  excessive.  The 
islanders,  who  had  been  bom  and  trained 
amid  the  warm  sea  breezes  of  the  Pacific, 
ill-fed  and  ill-clad,  could  not  bear  the  cold 
night  winds  which  sweep  down  from  the 
Cordilleras ;  and  dysentery  and  fever  car- 
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ried  them  off  in  large  numbers.  And  1867,  984  laborers  had  been  procured,  of 
when  the  indignation  of  the  humane,  and  whom  400  were  working  at  the  northern 
the  official  remonstrances  of  the  French  ports,  chiefly  Bowen ;  and  of  whom  no 
and  English  Governments,  comi)elled  the  less  than  225  had  been  brought  in  the 
Peruvians  to  surrender  their  plunder,  not  previous  August  by  a  single  vessel,  the 
forty  per  cent  of  whose  who  had  lost  their  King  Oscar.  They  were  no  longer  pro¬ 
liberty  were  returned  to  their  former  cured  for  a  particiUar  house,  which  fitted 
homes.  the  vessel,  and  took  entire  control.  Mas- 

Again  has  that  indignation  been  arous-  ters  of  vessels  went  out  at  their  own  risk ; 
ed  by  a  new  effort  to  perpetuate  these  they  found  it  to  their  interest  to  go  where 
cruelties.  But  this  time  the  transgressors  they  liked,  and  to  manage  as  l^t  they 
are  Englishmen ;  the  kidnapping  vessels  could.  On,their  return  the  planters  gladly 
are  owned  and  manned  by  Englishmen ;  divided  the  living  freight ;  and  the  price 
the  lands  to  which  the  captives  are  car-  paid,  called  “  passage-money,”  was  about 
ried  are  settled  by  Englishmen;  and  it  is  ^10  sterling.  A  few  sharp-sighted  men 
entirely  for  English  profit  that  the  system  m  Fiji  heard  of  the  plan,  and  speedily 
has  been  defended  and  carried  on.  Hap-  adopted  it.  And  thus  a  system,  at  first 
pily,  therefore,  the  reproach  falls  upon  the  well-intentioned  and  humane,  was  set 
whole  empire ;  and  the  cure  of  the  evil  going,  under  which  rough  English  sailors, 
lies  in  English  hands.  under  mates  and  masters  perhaps  rougher 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1863  that  still,  found  it  a  source  of  gain  to  fetch 
Captain  Towns,  a  settler  in  Queensland,  and  carry,  without  inspection  and  w’ith- 
who  owned  an  estate  of  4000  acres,  in  out  control,  the  simple  and  uncivilized 
the  neighborhood  of  Brisbane,  and  who  natives  of  the  Polynesian  groups,  and  dis¬ 
had  employed  South  Sea  Islanders  on  his  pose  of  them  to  the  men  who  would  pay 
little  coasting  vessels,  conceived  the  plan  highest  for  the  trouble  involved  in  pro¬ 
of  procuring  natives  from  the  islands  as  ‘  curing  them. 

laborers  for  this  estate.  He  accordingly  From  the  first  the  I.ords  of  the  Admi- 
dispatched  a  vessel  to  seek  for  them.  The  •  ralty  disliked  the  system.  The  naval  offi- 
effort  was  made  openly;  the  vessel  was  cers  on  the  Australian  station  knew  only 
properly  fitted,  fair  wages  were  promised,  too  well  the  character  and  proceedings  of 
and  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  English  sailors  who  traded  about  the 
such  missionaries  as  the  vessel  might  fall  colonial  ports  and  the  accessible  stations 
in  with,  asking  their  kind  cooperation,  of  the  South  Seas.  The  Colonial  Office 
and  engaging  to  give  fair  treatment  to  the  felt  doubtful,  and  suggested  to  the  Queens- 
people  who  might  come.  The  vicious  land  Government  that  it  should  interfere ; 
element 'also  entered  into  the  system  and  at  length,  on  March  4,  1868,  that 
from  the  first.  A  man  named  Ross  Lewin,  Government  pa.ssed  a  I.abor  Act,  and 
who  had  lived  in  various  places  in  the  placed  the  employment  of  the  islanders, 
South  Seas  for  twenty  years,  and  whose  if  not  their  importation,  under  some  mea- 
name  is  now  identified  with  the  worst  sure  of  control. 

scandals  of  the  traffic  and  is  execrated  The  colony  of  Queensland,  unlike  New 
throughout  the  islands,  was  sent  in  the  South-Wales,  Victoria,  or  New-Zealand, 
vessel  as  second  mate  and  supercargo ;  has  one  special  reason  for  desiring  an  im- 
and  he  was  instructed  to  “  get  seventy,  if  migration  of  the  dark  races  rather  than  of 
you  can ;”  but  “  even  fifty  will  be  worth  whites.  A  large  portion  of  the  colony 
while."  No  wonder  that  with  such  elastic  runs  up  far  into  the  tropics,  whence  that 
instructions  Ross  Lewin  obtained  sixty-  district  has  received  the  name  of  Capri- 
five  laborers,  and  became  superintendent  comia.  Though  the  air  is  fresh  and  bra- 
on  the  estate.  TTic  islanders  were,  doubt-  cing,  and  the  land  is  canopied  by  a  sky  of 
less,  nearly  all  volunteers ;  they  were  hu-  brilliant  blue,  the  climate  is  hot,  the  soil  is 
manely  treated ;  they  were  engaged  for  rocky,  thin,  and  poor ;  the  sun  is  power- 
two  or  three  years ;  and  at  the  termina-  ful,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  harder  pro- 
tion  of  their  service  were  duly  paid,  and  cesses  of  agriculture  to  be  carried  on  to 
were  assisted  to  return  home.  any  extent  by  the  white  races  of  temperate 

The  example  spread.  Another  house,  climes.  As  in  Texas  and  Arizona,  English- 
and  then  another,  sent  for  laborers.  A  men  may  superintend  the  herding  of  sheep, 
.competition  sprang  up,  and  by  October,  cattle,  and  horses,  the  general  manage- 
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ment  of  estates,  or  the  removal  and  trans- 
|>ort  of  timber;  but  all  heavy  outdoor 
labor  is  unsuited  to  their  constitution,  and 
fever  and  sunstroke  can  be  its  only  result. 

With  the  Fiji  Islands  the  case  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  There  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile, 
and  cotton  and  sugar  will  grow  almost 
without  measure.  The  larger  islands,  Viti 
Levu  and  Vanua  Levu,  are  entirely  in 
possession  of  the  native  races ;  and  for 
many  years  were  given  up  to  the  wars,  the 
violence,  the  utter  cruelty  and  cannibalism, 
for  which  the  fierce  tribes  of  Fiji  have 
been  notorious.  The  victories  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  through  the  agency  of  the  Wesleyan 
Mission,  have  wrought  a  great  change, 
and  have  rendered  intercourse  with  Euro¬ 
peans  safe  and  profitable  for  both  parties. 
Five  years  ago  the  pretty  island  of  Ovalau, 
with  Its  rich  woods  and  turret-like  hills, 
was  found  to  be  a  safe  as  well  as  attract¬ 
ive  place  of  residence,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  whites  resorted  to  the  settle¬ 
ment.  The  worst  class,  as  usual,  in  these 
English  colonies,  came  first ;  happily  the 
better  men,  with  their  families  and  little 
capital,  soon  followed ;  and  the  port  of 
Levuka  became  quite  a  thriving  town. 
Ere  long  a  “  rush”  took  place  from  Mel¬ 
bourne  and  New-Zealand,  and  several 
hundred  settlers  landed  in  a  few  months, 
all  anxious  to  secure  the  fruitful  cotton 
lands.  Finding  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  Fiji  natives  into  their  employ  as  labor¬ 
ers,  the  settlers  took  the  hint  from  the 
planters  of  Peru  and  Queensland.  But 
from  the  first  the  majority  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  repudiated  any  resort  to  violence; 
they  determined  to  treat  all  native  immi¬ 
grants  well,  and  in  public  meeting  asked 
for  the  interference  of  her  Majesty’s  Con¬ 
sul,  Mr.  Thurston,  and  accepted  the  regu¬ 
lations  which  he  framed  for  their  coolie 
traffic. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  while 
the  educated  classes  in  England  are  in  the 
main  opposed  to  slavery,  and  are  found  to 
treat  the  dark  races  of  the  world  with  kind¬ 
ness  and  humanity,  the  common  classes 
of  Englishmen  deal  with  them  very  rough¬ 
ly.  In  India  none  hold  the  natives  in 
such  contempt,  and  are  so  ready  to  strike 
them,  as  English  soldiers  and  seamen. 
'Phe  English  mechanics  who  superintend 
native  workmen  in  iron  foundries,  print¬ 
ing  offices,  and  furniture  factories,  unable 
to  explain  things  in  the  Mahrati,  Tamil, 
or  Bengali  languages,  at  once  call  the 


workmen  stupid,  and  explain  their  mean¬ 
ing  by  kicks  and  blows.  Throughout 
Polynesia  no  Englishmen  were  ever  so 
hard  upon  the  native  races  as  common 
sailors  and  those  officers  who  had  raised 
themselves  from  before  the  mast ;  and  it 
was  a  most  unhappy  thing  that  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  into  the  hands  of  this  large  class  of 
men  that  the  entire  immigrant  traffic  fell, 
until  it  has  ended  in  piracy,  kidnapping, 
and  murder,  and  has  brought  reproach 
upon  the  English  name  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

In  one  or  two  localities  special  circum¬ 
stances  were  found  to  favor  the  wishes  of 
the  English  planters  in  leading  the  na¬ 
tives  to  emigrate  to  a  foreign  soil.  In  the 
French  settlements  under  the  Governor  of 
New-Caledonia,  especially  in  the  Loyalty 
Islands,  the  hand  of  the  Government  has 
pressed  very  hard  upon  the  people.  On 
many  occasions  the  religious  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  by  the  priests  and  local 
authorities,  heavy  taxation,  restrictions  on 
personal  liberty,  and  forced  labor  have  ir¬ 
ritated  the  people  greatly.  Was  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  young  and  active 
were  anxious  to  get  away ;  and  that  on 
many  occasions  they  swam  after  an  Eng¬ 
lish  vessel  before  she  could  clear  the  bar¬ 
rier  reefs,  and  felt  glad  to  be  taken  on 
board  ?  Many  such  wanderers  found 
their  way  to  Queensland.  The  people  of 
Niue,  the  “  Savage  Island”  of  Cook,  had 
for  several  generations  held  no  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world ;  but  when  they  be¬ 
came  Christians,  and  heard  of  other  lands, 
a  natural  reaction  from  the  exclusive  sys¬ 
tem  laid  their  young  men  open  to  the 
same  desire  for  travel,  and  many  of  them 
found  their  way  to  Samoa  and  the  planta¬ 
tions  of  Tahiti.  But  this  voluntary  emi¬ 
gration  was  limited,  and  was  confined  to 
the  Christian  Islands.  In  the  presence  of 
English  missionaries,  captains  and  crews 
could  only  offer  various  forms  of  gain  to 
the  natives  as  inducements  to  leave  home. 
The  outcry  against  Peru  made  them  afraid 
to  practice  violence  or  fraud  in  mission 
stations.  They  therefore  steered  their  ves¬ 
sels  to  another  quarter. 

To  the  west  of  Fiji  and  the  north¬ 
east  of  New-Caledonia  lies  a  group  of  im¬ 
portant  islands,  peopled  by  a  peculiar  med¬ 
ley  of  races.  This  is  the  great  group  call¬ 
ed  the  New-Hebrides ;  it  consists  of  eight 
large  islands  and  more  than  thirty  small 
ones,  among  which  the  island  of  Ambrym 
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is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  all 
the  South  Pacific.  The  group  is  so  un¬ 
healthy  that  strangers  can  not  live  in  it 
with  comfort.  In  some  strange  way  un¬ 
known  to  history,  the  people  have  been 
thrown  into  this  group  from  many  quar¬ 
ters,  and  seem  to  have  had  no  connection 
with  one  another.  No  less  than  twenty 
separate  languages  are  spoken  in  the 
group,  and  the  learning  of  one  of  those 
tongues  is  no  help  to  the  attainment  of 
any  other.  The  whole  population  num¬ 
bers  about  60,000  people,  all  belonging  to 
the  Papuan  branch  of  the  Polynesian  tribes. 
To  the  north-east  of  this  group  lies  a 
small  cluster  of  islands  of  the  same  kind 
called  the  Banks  Islands.  To  the  north¬ 
west  is  the  Solomon  Archipelago,  which 
curves  round  westward  toward  New-Bri- 
tain  and  New-Guinea. 

It  was  to  the  New-Hebrides  group  that 
the  recruiting  vessels  turned  for  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  laborers,  and  for  a  while  the  half- 
taught  heathen  of  Tanna,  Erromanga,  and 
Vate  (Sandwich  Island)  were  the  object  of 
their  special  efforts.  The  Christian  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  southern  island,  Aneityum, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

As  the  year  1868  passed  away,  and  the 
area  visited  by  the  recruiting  vessels  wi¬ 
dened,  rumors  became  numerous  that  all 
which  had  been  feared  in  respect  to  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  heathen  islanders  had 
been  more  than  realized.  Now  a  mission¬ 
ary  or  a  missionary’s  wife  described  in  some 
letter  to  an  Australian  friend  some  deed 
of  violence  witnessed  with  his  or  her  own 
eyes ;  then  some  cook  or  sailor  on  board 
one  of  the  vessels  gave  details  of  the  visits 
which  he  had  paid  to  the  islands,  and  the 
seizure  of  persons  which  he  had  seen ;  or 
some  Queensland  newspaper  described  the 
proceedings  of  the  police  courts,  and  show¬ 
ed  that  in  not  a  few  instances  emigrants 
preferred  to  be  sent  to  jail  rather  than  go 
back  to  the  masters  who  flogged  and  starv¬ 
ed  them. 

Evidence  was  soon  offered  which  none 
could  gainsay.  Mr.  Thurston  wrote  from 
Fiji  to  Lord  Belmore,  the  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Australian  colonies,  that  he  had 
received  undeniable  testimony  that  mur¬ 
der  had  been  committed  on  board  one 
vessel,  the  Young  Australian,  which  had 
recently  visited  the  northern  New-He¬ 
brides.  The  statement  had  been  given  in 
writing.  Two  men  who  had  witnessed  the 
atrocity  had  appeared  before  him ;  and  as 


the  ship  was  then  in  .Sydney  he  trusted 
the  Government  would  prosecute.  The 
vessel  was  commanded  by  Captain  Ross 
Howell,  and  conspicuous  among  the 
rougher  men  on  board  were  Robert  Len- 
nie,  a  Frenchman,  and  Hugh  Levinger, 
the  supercargo.  The  following  statement 
is  drawn  out  by  David  Afu,  a  Christian  in 
Fiji,  from  the  lips  of  the  Tanna  men,  whose 
words  he  interpreted.  Below  the  marks 
which  the  men  made  with  the  pen  he 
writes : 

“  These  are  their  own  or  true  hands 
with  which  they  made  these  signs,  and 
when  they  had  made  them  they  said, 
‘  What  we  have  seen  and  known  we  tell.’ 
The  great  ship  went  to  Tanna,  and  we  Tan¬ 
na  natives  went  on  board ;  then  she  went 
to  Erromanga,  thence  to  Sandwich,  thence 
to  Inea,  thence  to  Api,  thence  to  Pama. 
When  we  got  there  the  boat  was  prepared 
to  go  ashore.  Bob,  the  white  man,  three 
natives  of  Erromanga,  and  three  natives 
of  Rotumah  pulled  toward  the  shore. 
They  met  a  canoe  belonging  to  the  place 
with  three  men  on  board,  one  being  an  el¬ 
derly  man,  and  two  young  men.  The  el¬ 
derly  man  was  a  chief.  They  were  seized 
by  force  and  thrown  into  the  boat,  and 
taken  to  the  great  ship.  When  on  board 
the  ship  they  wept,  and  refused  to  come 
to  Fiji.  They  did  not  wish  to  eat  or  drink, 
they  wept  only.  ITien  said  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  ‘  Let  them  be  taken  down  into 
the  hold  till  Bob  comes  back  again  from 
the  land,  and  decides  concerning  them.’ 
When  they  were  in  the  hold  they  resisted, 
and  threw  stones  at  the  black  men  in  the 
hold,  and  shot  at  them  with  bows  and 
arrows.  Then  all  the  black  men  fled  on 
deck,  and  only  the  three  Pama  men  were 
left  in  the  hold.  Then  Bob  came  and 
tried  to  speak  to  them,  but  they  threw 
stones  at  him,  and  he  fled  on  deck.  Then 
was  opened  a  piece  of  the  bulkhead  in  the 
captain’s  end  of  the  ship,  and  they  fired 
with  guns.  The  old  man  was  first  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  thigh,  but  he  bound  it  up  and 
went  on  fighting.  Then  the  two  young 
men  were  shot  dead.  Then  the  old  man 
was  shot  again,  and  died,  llien  night 
was  over  the  land,  a  lamp  was  put  on  its 
stand,  and  taken  down  into  the  hold,  and 
the  dead  bodies  were  lifted  up  and  thrown 
into  the  sea.” — {Returns^  408,  p.  58.) 

Happily  in  this  case  a  conviction  was 
obtained.  The  captain  was  apprehended 
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in  Sydney,  with  one  of  his  crew,  Rangi ; 
Levinger  was  apprehended  in  Melbourne. 
They  were  found  guilty  of  murder,  and 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life 
with  hard  labor.  Levinger  was  imprisoned 
witli  hard  labor  for  seven  years.  Owing 
to  the  numerous  complaints  which  began 
to  be  made.  Commodore  Lambert,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Australian  station, 
dispatched  Captain  Palmer,  in  H.M.S. 
Rosario,  to  visit  the  New- Hebrides  and 
Fiji,  and  report  upon  the  subject.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  his  inquiry  were  startling,  and 
proved  that  under  the  so-called  emigra¬ 
tion  system  the  worst  features  of  the  old 
slave  trade  had  reappeared.  Captain  Pal¬ 
mer  quitted  Sydney  on  March  4th,  1869, 
and  spent  three  months  in  executing  his 
commission.  He  proceeded  first  to  New- 
Caledonia,  where  he  received  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  Governor  Guillain,  with  details 
of  the  way  in  which  his  people  had  been 
carried  off.  He  then  visited  the  southern 
islands  of  the  New-Hebrides,  and  held  re¬ 
peated  interviews  with  the  missionaries  and 
with  the  chiefs,  who  had  many  affecting 
stories  to  tell  of  similar  wrongs.  Thence 
he  proceeded  eastward  to  the  Fijis,  where 
he  was  in  constant  communication  with 
Mr.  Thurston  and  the  planters.  He  has 
given  a  most  interesting  account  of  his  ex¬ 
pedition  in  the  book  cited  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  which  is  both  well  written  and 
well  illustrated.  It  is  full  of  details  as  to 
persons,  dates,  and  places,  and  must  prove 
an  important  authority  on  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  kidnapping  from  which  it  sprang. 
A  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  returns,  as  official  reports  which 
he  rendered  to  the  officer  who  had  com¬ 
missioned  him. 

On  his  return  to  Sydney,  Captain  Pal¬ 
mer  thus  reported  on  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  : 

“  2.  All  the  missionaries  at  Aneiteum, 
Tanna,  Erromanga,  and  Vate  made  the 
same  complaints  as  to  the  kidnapping  of 
the  natives  of  that  group,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  undermining  of  their  influence  with 
the  people. 

“  3.  Several  chiefs  complained  to  me 
about  the  way  their  people  had  been  sto¬ 
len  away,  oftentimes  by  violence,  but 
more  frequently  by  false  promises. 

“4.  In  several  instances  natives  have 
been  enticed  alongside  these  slavers  by 
offers  of  muskets  and  tobacco,  and  then 


forcibly  seized  by  the  hair  of  their  head, 
dragged  on  board,  and  their  canoes  sunk. 
Three  natives  that  I  examined  at  Ovalau, 
Fiji,  all  made  the  same  statement,  namely, 
that  they  had  come  on  board  to  sell  mats, 
etc.,  and  get  tobacco ;  that  on  its  getting 
late,  they  were  told  they  could  sleep  on 
board  if  they  chose,  and  go  on  shore  in 
the  morning;  they  did  so,  but  in  the 
morning  no  land  was  in  sight,  and  they 
were  brought  to  Fiji. 

“  5.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  so-called  engagements  between  the 
natives  and  the  Queensland  agents,  a 
Tanna  native  informed  me,  that  whenever 
the  vessels  anchored,  the  natives  were  put 
under  hatches,  and  their  arms  held  while 
performing  the  functions  of  nature,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  swimming  on  shore." — 
{Returns,  c.  399,  pp.  17,  18.) 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  justice  and  humanity,  that  du¬ 
ring  Captain  Palmer’s  visit  to  Fiji,  a  case 
came  under  his  notice,  which  both  illus¬ 
trates  the  worst  features  of  the  slave  sys¬ 
tem,  and  shows  with  how  much  impunity 
the  kidnappers  could  do  their  work. 

On  April  21st,  1869,  the  Rosario  was 
lying  quietly  in  the  harbor  of  Levuka, 
when  there  came  in  from  the  westward  a 
small  schooner,  the  Daphne,  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  natives  on  board.  She  was  seventy- 
three  feet  long,  ten  feet  deep,  and  of  for¬ 
ty-eight  tons  burden ;  and  the  poor  cap¬ 
tives  were  stowed  away  in  her  little  hold 
like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  Two-thirds  of 
them  were  stark  naked  ;  all  were  emacia¬ 
ted  and  half  dead,  and  one  young  man 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  When  the 
vessel  was  boarded,  it  was  found  that  she 
was  bound  for  Queensland,  and  that  she 
held  a  license  to  import  fifty-eight  natives 
from  Tanna  into  that  colony.  Now  she 
was  found  in  Fiji  with  a  hundred  on 
board,  which  she  had  procured  somehow 
or  other  from  the  Banks  Islands ;  her  log 
and  her  papers  disagreed,  the  victualing 
scale  had  been  disregarded,  all  her  trans¬ 
actions  were  irregular,  and  it  was  evident 
that  she  had  come  to  Fiji  instead  of 
Queensland,  hoping  to  make  a  better  mar¬ 
ket.  After  consulting  the  consul.  Captain 
Palmer  seized  the  Daphne,  landed  all  her 
natives,  put  a  prize-crew  on  board,  and 
sent  her  down  to  Sydney. 

By  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General 
of  the  colony,  proceedings  were  instituted, 
first  in  the  Water  Police  Court  against  the 
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master  and  supercargo  of  the  vessel  on  a 
charge  of  felony,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Vice-Admiralty  Court,  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  vessel.  In  both  cases, 
the  prosecution  failed,  apparently  from  the 
want  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  island¬ 
ers  had  been  embarked  as  slaves,  or  were 
intended  to  be  dealt  with  as  slaves  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Act.  In  the  Water  Police 
Court  the  proceedings  seem  to  have  end¬ 
ed  in  June  or  early  in  July,  1869.  In  the 
Vice- Admiralty  Court  they  occupied  a 
longer  time ;  but,  on  the  24th  of  ^ptem- 
ber.  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  the  judge,  after 
having  heard  counsel  on  both  sides,  de¬ 
cided  that  the  charge  had  not  been  prov¬ 
ed.  His  formal  judgment  was  not  deliv¬ 
ered  until  his  return  fix)m  circuit  on  the 
1 2th  of  November  following,  when  he 
stated  at  length  the  grounds  for  his  deci¬ 
sion,  and  granted  to  Commander  Palmer 
a  certificate  that  he  had  probable  cause 
for  the  seizure  and  prosecution  of  the  ves¬ 
sel.  In  other  words,  he  decreed  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  vessel,  but  without  costs  or 
damages  against  the  captors ;  and  the 
Daphne  was  subsequently  sold  -by  her  own¬ 
ers  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
seizure. 

The  English  Government  had  all  along 
felt  very  doubtful  about  the  system.  I.ord 
Clarendon,  in  writing  to  Sir  Edward  Thorn¬ 
ton,  used  very  strong  language  respecting 
it;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1869,  he  sent 
out  Mr.  March  as  consul  to  Fiji,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  do  all  he  could  to  keep 
it  under  control  For  a  while,  like  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  March  succeeded  in 
checking  ill  usage  on  the  estates,  but  soon 
the  demand  for  laborers  became  so  great, 
that  no  reserve  was  maintained,  all  scru¬ 
ples  were  flung  aside,  and  the  only  cry 
among  the  owners  of  petty  vessels  was, 
“  Get  natives ;  honestly  if  you  can  ;  but 
anyhow,  get  natives.” 

It  has  been  stated  in  many  quarters,  and 
has  been  allowed  in  a  measure  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  Government,  that  throughout  these 
transactions  the  Queensland  authorities 
have  acted  in  good  faith,  have  sincerely  de¬ 
sired  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  immigrants, 
and  have  provided  sound  regulations  both 
for  their  good  treatment  on  the  estates, 
and  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  import¬ 
ing  system  abroad.  In  our  judgment,  the 
case  is  far  otherwise.  In  the  interests  of 
this  traffic  they  deliberately  allowed  their 
own  regulations  to  be  broken  through. 
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Ross  Lewin,  who  had  become  notorious 
in  connection  with  the  system,  first  brought 
the  Daphne  with  emigrants  to  Brisbane, 
Nov.  15,  1868.  He  had  no  license,  and 
ought  to  have  been  prosecuted.  No  pros¬ 
ecution  was  instituted.  Under  the  Act, 
the  immigrants  ought  not  to  have  been 
landed,  but  to  have  been  sent  back.  They 
were  landed  “  on  statutory  declaration,” 
and  were  divided  among  the  planters. 
(468,  p.  3.)  A  fine  of  j£2o  ought  to 
have  been  paid  on  every  immigrant  so 
introduced.  Not  a  single  fine  was  en¬ 
forced  ! 

Not  less  extraordinary  is  the  boldness 
with  which  the  authorities  grapple  with 
objections,  and  deny  that  in  Queensland 
any  native  immigrant  had  ever  been  ill- 
treated,  or  that  any  complaints  had  ever 
been  made  !  Reporting  on  April  6, 1861, 
Mr.  Gray,  the  agent,  says:  “Up  to  the 
present  time  about  4150  islanders  have 
been  introduced  into  Queensland,  and  not 
a  single  complaint  has  ever  yet  been  made 
by  one  of  them,  that  he  has  been  brought 
to  the  colony  against  his  will,  or  that  he 
has  been  ill  treated  on  the  voyage.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  treated  most  kindly  by  their 
employers ;  and  not  one  instance  has  ever 
come  under  my  notice  where  an  islander 
has  ever  been  returned  to  his  home  with¬ 
out  receiving  full  payment  of  his  wages.” 

All  Queenslanders  are  not  guilty  of  this 
folly,  or  think  they  can  im[K)se  up>on  the 
world.  Even  their  own  Parliament,  by 
special  committee,  recommended  three 
years  ago  the  improvement  of  the  Immi¬ 
gration  Act  upon  three  vital  questions. 
'I'he  Brisbane  people  have  again  and  again 
petitioned  and  remonstrated.  Residents, 
like  the  “  University  man,”  who  published 
his  adventures  in  the  colony,  openly  speak 
of  the  system  as  one  of  slavery.  And 
two  well-known  planters,  Messrs.  Brookes 
and  Davidson,  boldly  declare  that  the  au¬ 
thorities  break  their  own  regulations,  and 
that  an  immense  amount  of  evil  is  being 
done. 

During  the  last  few  months  the  Queens¬ 
land  Government  has  taken  great  credit 
to  itself  for  having  appointed  agents  to 
accompany  the  recruiting  vessels,  in  order 
to  see  that  no  improper  practices  are  re¬ 
sorted  to.  But  for  three  years  they  refus¬ 
ed  to  adopt  this  measure,  though  it  was 
often  pressed  upon  them,  and  though 
Lord  Granville  had  offered  to  select  the 
agents.  But  what  is  the  actual  working 
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even  of  the  agent  system ;  what  check 
does  it  place  on  the  whole  crime  ? 

In  October  last,  one  of  the  slavers 
brought  forty-four  immigrants  to  one  of 
the  Queensland  ports.  The  captain  had 
obtained  them  with  great  difficulty  from 
the  Solomon  Islands,  and  his  cruise  had 
taken  him  six  months.  He  had  four  sail¬ 
ors  wounded  with  poisoned  arrows.  The 
Government  agent,  described  as  a  drunk¬ 
en  fellow,  the  man  who  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  to  see  that  all  natives  were  properly 
shipped,  openly  declared  to  people  at  the 
port  on  his  return,  that  he  had  shot  twen¬ 
ty  islanders  himself,  and  the  captain  many 
more! 

A  still  stranger  statement  comes  from  a 
man  who  volunteered  to  join  one  of  the 
recruiting  vessels  as  agent,  because  he 
wished  to  see  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and 
was  interested  in  their  people.  Mr.  Mei- 
klejohn,  unhappily  for  himself,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Jason,  a  vessel  notorious  in 
the  trade ;  and  the  trip  from  Maryborough 
to  the  New-Hebrides  and  back  occupied 
four  months,  from  April  to  July,  1871. 
He  thus  describes  his  first  experiences,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Queens¬ 
land,  dated  Sept.  16,  1871: 

“  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  my 
undertaking  the  office  of  Government 
Agent  on  board  the  Jason  was  owing  to 
my  being  wishful  to  see  the  South  Sea  Is¬ 
lands,  and  to  my  having  always  felt  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  islanders.  What  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  of  the  Queensland  Polynesian 
trade  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  abomi¬ 
nably  and  incurably  immoral. 

“  With  reference  to  the  duties  devolving 
upon  me  as  Government  Agent,  I  found 
a  few  days  after  sailing  that  I  was  regard¬ 
ed  and  treated  as  a  spy,  and  that  any  re¬ 
marks  I  made  about  the  way  islanders  were 
obtained  or  treated  afterwards  were  met 
with  sneers.” 

Stronger  measures  were  soon  resorted 
to,  and  the  agent  found  himself  in  irons 
among  the  kidnapped  islanders. 

“  On  the  12th  of  June  the  captain  ask¬ 
ed  me  in  the  afternoon  to  take  some  wine 
with  him,  to  show  him  I  bore  him  no  ani¬ 
mosity.  I  told  him  I  would  do  so,  but 
that  I  would  still  do  my  duty,  and  that  he 
must  not  be  deceived.  He  said,  ‘  If  I 
thought  you  would  report  me,  you  would 
never  see  Maryborough,  as  it  could  be 
very  easy  to  put  you  out  of  the  way,’  and 
that  I  surely  would  not  be  so  cruel,  as  it 


would  completely  ruin  him  and  his  family. 
I  had  taken  about  a  wine-glassful  of  wine 
out  of  a  tumbler,  standing  at  the  time  in 
the  cabin  in  front  of  the  captain’s  berth. 
I  do  not  recollect  leaving  the  place  where 
I  was  standing.  I  seem  to  recollect  being 
seized  and  dragged  on  deck. 

“  When  the  Jason  returned  to  Marybo¬ 
rough,  on  the  13th  of  July,  I  was  in  an 
extremely  feeble  state,  and  totally  unable 
to  attend  to  business,  having  been  confin¬ 
ed  to  the  ship’s  hold  amongst  the  island¬ 
ers,  handcuffed,  and  chained  to  a  ring-bolt 
for  more  than  three  weeks  without  bed¬ 
ding.  This  treatment  I  received  by  the 
orders  of  the  captain,  who  said  I  was  in¬ 
sane  and  dangerous.  I  was  delirious  for 
some  time,  but  I  attribute  my  being  so  to 
the  captain  having  drugged  me  in  a  glass 
of  wine,  on  the  12th  of  June. 

“The  shirts  provided  were  of  cotton, 
and  not  of  flannel  or  wool,  as  required  by 
the  Act.  The  blankets  supplied  were  of 
thin,  poor  quality.  The  islanders  were 
kept  naked  until  within  two  or  three  days’ 
sail  of  Fairway  Buoy,  Hervey’s  Bay,  and 
they  suffered  much  from  cold,  as  it  was 
winter.  I  believe  that  nearly  every  one  of 
them  had  a  cold  or  a  cough  when  they 
landed,  and  that  this  want  of  suitable 
warm  clothing  was  to  some  degree  con¬ 
nected  with  the  great  mortality  amongst  the 
islanders  since  their  arrival.  Out  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  taken  by  the  Maryborough  Sugar 
Company,  seven  died  within  seven  weeks.” 

According  to  a  census  recently  taken  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Queensland,  500  native 
immigrants  were  returned  to  the  islands 
during  last  year :  and  it  is  computed  that 
2235  (of  whom  only  fifteen  were  females) 
remained  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  is  for  this  miserable  addition  to 
their  labor  resources  that  all  this  crime  is 
carried  on !  It  is  to  increase  the  gains  of 
some  fifty  planters,  by  lowi^ring  the  wages 
of  their  field-hands,  that  the  people  and 
parliament  of  Queensland  have  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  piratical  crews  of  a  dozen  English 
vessels,  to  kidnap,  steal,  or  murder  the  poor 
heathen  inhabitants  of  savage  islands!  It 
is  for  this  contemptible  gain,  at  the  cost  of 
such  atrocities  and  crimes,  that  they  have 
brought  the  immigration  of  English  settlers 
into  this  colony  to  an  end,  and  have  made 
its  name  a  byword  and  a  reproach  through¬ 
out  the  civilized  world ! 

By  May,  1870,  the  system  was  in  full 
force  in  Fiji.  Vessels  importing  immi- 
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grants  were  frequent;  many  of  them  ot 
small  tonnage,  and  owned  by  persons  in 
Fiji.  There  was  a  large  demand ;  prices 
began  to  rise,  and  the  cruel  traffic  was 
greatly  stimulated.  •  It  is  thus  described  in 
the  most  business-like  way  by  the  Fiji  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Aukland  Weekly  News, 
in  his  letter  dated : 

“  Levuka,  June  i,  1870. — ^The  Labor 
Market. — Labor  is  still  the  cry,  and  the 
demand  is  greater  than  ever,  'Fhis  year 
between  300  and  400  men  have  completed 
their  time,  and  will  be  returned  to  the 
islands  from  which  they  came.  Many  are 
already  on  the  way,  and  others  continually 
leaving.  To  convey  them,  and  to  obtain 
more,  fourteen  vessels  of  different  sizes  are 
now  out.  The  Sea  Witch,  Magellan,  and 
Mary  Ann  Christina,  from  Sydney,  are  to 
leave  in  a  week  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
barque  Harriet  Armitage  is  also  chartered 
to  go  for  labor.  If  successful,  these  vessels 
will  bring  about  1000  men;  not  half 
enough  to  supply  the  present  demand, 
without  taking  into  account  the  wants  of 
the  numerous  settlers  just  commencing 
plantations.  ^8  to  ;;^io  is  now  paid  wil¬ 
lingly  for  the  passage  of  these  men.  'Three 
years  ago  was  considered  enormously 
high,  and  the  general  rate  was  from  50s. 
to  60s.’’ — {^Returns,  c.  399,  p.  161.) 

Mr.  Consul  March,  writing  about  the 
same  date,  informs  Lord  Clarendon  that 
the  evils  he  had  apprehended  are  kept  in 
check;  that  many  of  the  immigrants  are 
well  treated,  that  they  have  earned  good 
wages,  and  are  anxious  to  return  with  the 
results  to  their  friends.  But  he  feels  that  the 
system  is  becoming  unmanageable,  and 
says: 

“  The  importation  of  these  natives  is  in¬ 
creasing  from  day  to  day,  and  will  conti¬ 
nue  doing  so  in  proportion  to  the  extend¬ 
ing  cotton  cultivation  and  the  highly  re- 
numerative  results  with  which  it  is  attend¬ 
ed.  Ninety-five  new  settlers  have  landed 
at  Ovalau  during  the  last  month,  who  will, 
no  doubt,  soon  commence  bringing  la¬ 
borers. 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  and  the 
probability  that  in  this  large  and  scattered 
group  of  islands  unscrupulous  persons  have 
facilities  for  evading  my  attention,  I  would 
respectfully  submit  that,  could  ships  of 
war  visit  these  waters  with  more  frequency, 
much  would  be  done  towards  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  illegal  enterprises.” — {Returns,  c. 
399,  p.  144.) 


By  the  end  of  Januarj’,  1871,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  population  in  Fiji  had  increased  to 
3000  persons,  of  whom  300  were  Ameri¬ 
cans;  no  less  than  700  having  landed  in 
six  months  between  April  and  September, 
1870.  Many  of  them  brought  capital  with 
them,  land  was  purchased  from  the  natives, 
and  new  plantations  were  commenced. 
Mr.  March,  under  date  Octol)er  14,  1870, 
writes  to  Commodore  Stirling,  that  up¬ 
wards  of  1700  native  immigrants  have 
been  registered  in  the  Consulate  between 
January  and  October,  thus  increasing  the 
number  of  imported  natives  to  nearly  4000, 
and  adds : 

“  Once  these  untutored  people  leave  the 
consulate,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
how  they  are  treated ;  and  until  the  time 
arrives  for  returning  them  to  their  homes, 
they  remain  entirely  in  the  hands  of  their 
employers.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  numbers  of  these  natives  whose 
period  of  service  has  expired,  who  are  yet 
retained  in  Fiji ;  and  the  irregularity  can 
only  be  detected  by  a  visit  to  the  planta¬ 
tions  where  they  are  working.  ...  I 
fear  from  what  I  have  seen  at  Levuka  that 
flogging  is  the  general  mode  of  punishment 
adopted  by  the  planters.” — {Returns,  c. 
199,  pp.  192,  193.) 

As  the  trade  was  pursued  with  fresh 
earnestness,  the  kidnapping,  decoying,  and 
forcible  seizure  of  the  heathen  islanders 
were  resorted  to  without  scruple.  In  ex¬ 
hibiting  these  atrocities,  it  is  of  the  last  im¬ 
portance  that  the  facts  should  be  describ¬ 
ed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  the 
authorities  by  whom  they  have  been  sup¬ 
plied. 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  in  the  New- 
Hebrides  group  is  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
recruiting  ground.  Naturally  the  letters 
of  the  missionaries  became  more  numer¬ 
ous,  and  their  complaints  more  indignant. 
Writing  from  Aniwa,  near  the  large  island 
of  Tanna,  under  date  December  19,  1870, 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Paton  thus  describes  what 
he  had  seen  at  Fil  Harbor,  in  the  island  of 
Vate,  (often  called  Sandwich  Island,)  dur¬ 
ing  the  visit  of  their  missionary  schooner, 
the  Dayspring : 

“  The  Wild  Duck,  Captain  Martin,  came 
to  anchor  near  us  in  P'il  Harbor.  When 
the  Dayspring’s  boat  went  alongside  the 
Wild  Duck,  three  Santo  lads  instantly  leapt 
from  the  deck  into  the  boat  and  implor^ 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  as  they  did  not  want 
to  go  away  in  the  vessel;  but  Captain 
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Martin  had  them  dragged  into  his  vessel 
again  with  great  difficulty.  One  of  those 
lads  had  bwn  the  Rev.  John  Goodwill’s 
servant  in  Santo,  so  I  accompanied  him 
on  board  to  sec  why  his  lads  were  being 
taken  away  against  their  will.  The  captain 
refused  to  let  them  go,  as  he  said  they 
came  voluntarily  on  board  his  vessel,  and 
now  he  ‘  claimed’  them  as  his.  There  were 
about  thirty  natives  on  board,  nearly  all 
boys.  'ITie  stoutest  of  the  native  men 
were  in  irons  under  the  hatch,  as  he  said 
that  they  had  l)een  resisting  and  dangerous 
to  his  men.  He  said  also  that  the  friends 
of  most  of  the  others  had  been  ‘  paid  for 
them.’  ‘  Some  got  blankets,  some  got 
knives,  and  one  got  an  axe.’  About  ten 
o’clock  that  evening  one  of  the  Santo  lads 
(Mr.  Goodwill’s  servant)  leaped  overboard ; 
they  leveled  a  musket  at  him,  threatening 
to  shoot  him,  but  he  swam  on,  and  got  on 
shore,  took  a  Fat^  canoe  unobserved,  got 
on  board  our  vessel,  im[)loring  protection, 
and  soon  after  stowed  himself  away  till  we 
were  again  out  at  sea.  If  they  had  come 
or  sent  for  him,  we  had  agreed  to  let  them 
take  him,  but  they  did  not.” — {Returns, 
c.  199,  pp.  197,  198.) 

The  following  incident  excited  great  at¬ 
tention  in  the  Colonies ;  Captain  Winship 
having  ventured  to  defend  his  conduct, 
and  Mr.  Travis,  a  Queensland  planter, 
who  got  possession  of  the  boys  that  were 
sold,  having  joined  him  in  that  defense. 
The  story  is  given  by  Mr.  Paton  in  the 
same  letter;  and  Dr.  Geddie  and  Mr.  Pa¬ 
ton  are  too  well  known  to  have  doubt 
throw'n  upon  their  testimony : 

“The  Lyttona,  (so  famous  already  in 
Queensland,)  Captain  Winship,  came  next 
to  anchor  near  us  in  Fil  Harbor.  At  day¬ 
light  next  morning  an  elder  of  the  Church 
at  Pago,  named  Lor,  came  to  the  Day¬ 
spring  and  made  the  following  complaint : 

‘  The  captain  of  the  Lyttona,  on  his  way 
north,  bought  three  boys  belonging  to 
Pago,  Ariss,  and  Kalsa,  from  their  father, 
Tapina,  for  a  musket ;  and  Akow,  an  or¬ 
phan  boy  from  Nopopon,  for  a  piece  of 
calico.  Now,  the  boys  cry  too  much,  and 
want  to  go  ashore  again.  Yesterday  all 
men  Pago  take  calico  he  give  for  one  boy, 
and  musket  he  gave  for  two  boys  on  board 
to  him,  and  say,  ‘  Very  good,  you  take  him 
all  back  again,  and  let  the  three  boys  come 
on  shore  again.  He  no  want  any  pay  be¬ 
longing  to  you.’  But  the  captain  no  let 
him  go.  Can  you  help  us  ?” 


“  Having  heard  this  statement  from  this 
intelligent  Christian  native,  after  consulta¬ 
tion,  we  agreed  to  write  to  the  captain. 

“  In  the  evening  Captain  Winship  came 
off  to  the  Dayspring,  ^nd  said :  ‘  I  don’t 
see  what  right  1  have  to  give  up  these 
boys.  It  would  neither  pay  me  nor  my 
employers  to  do  so.’  We  reasoned  the 
matter  with  him,  and  informed  him  that 
the  natives  had  brought  the  piece  of  calico 
and  old  musket  to  us,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  give  them  up,  in  the  interests  of  the 
natives  and  of  our  work  among  them,  we 
would  be  necessitated  to  report  the  case. 
He  said  that  what  he  had  done  was  com¬ 
mon  now  in  the  trade,  and  he  resolved  to 
keep  them,  whatever  the  consequences 
might  be.” 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  system  is 
pursued,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  car¬ 
ried  out,  Mr.  Paton  and  his  colleagues 
speak  in  strong  terms: 

“On  this  single  trip,  at  Aneiteum  one 
vessel  passed  the  Dayspring  with  natives. 
At  Santo  we  saw  two  natives  seeking  na¬ 
tives:  at  Nguna  other  two;  at  Fil  Har¬ 
bor,  Fatd,  three  vessels  laden  with  natives 
came  to  anchor  near  us ;  at  Tanna  one 
vessel  passed  us;  and  another  was  at 
anchor  in  the  same  trade ;  and  for  the  last 
two  months  one  of  our  missionaries  has 
seen  on  an  average  ten  vessels  weekly 
passing  his  island  in  this  trade. 

“When  the  Dayspring  was  at  Nguna 
last  trip,  the  boats  of  the  vessels  Jason  and 
Spunkie,  from  Queensland,  came  in  where 
the  Revs.  Messrs.  Watt,  Milne,  Goodwill, 
and  Captain  Fraser  were  assisting  to  put 
up  a  new  mission-house,  and  purchased 
from  a  chief  four  boys  for  one  musket. 
The  Jason’s  boat  took  the  boys  away. 

“  When  once  in  the  hands  of  their  cap- 
tors,  the  natives  have  no  possibility  of 
escape  except  by  death,  which  some  have 
preferred  to  slavery.  An  armed  guard  is 
always  kept  over  them  when  on  board 
such  vessels,  and  all  hands  are  generally 
kept  ready  for  any  emergency,  with  knives 
and  load^  revolvers  in  their  belts. 

“  Lastly,  natives  taken  to  Fiji  in  the  Flirt, 
when  brought  before  the  British  Consul, 
refused  to  sign  any  agreement,  because 
they  had  been  deceived  and  stolen  from 
their  own  islands  as  reported.  The  Con¬ 
sul  said  he  has  no  means  of  compelling 
them  to  be  taken  back  to  their  own  islands, 
though  it  was  a  clear  case  of  man-stealing. 
He  gave  them  and  their  captors  twelve 
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hours  to  reconsider  what  was  to  be  done. 
During  this  interval  every  possible  means 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  so  that 
when  brought  up  again  the  Consul  got 
them  passed.” 

A  most  striking  portion  of  the  evidence 
accumulated  on  this  subject  is  supplied  by 
individuals  who  have  in  one  way  or  other 
become  involved  in  the  trade.  Many  re¬ 
spectable  seamen,  with  characters  to  lose, 
have  found  themselves  unexpectedly  en¬ 
gaged  in  vessels,  chartered  at  Fiji  to  get 
immigrants;  and  have  against  their  will 
been  compelled  to  witness  and  j)erhaps 
share  in  the  violence  and  the  piracy  with 
which  it  is  carried  on.  Numbers  of  these 
men  have  quitted  their  vessels  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  voyage,  vowing  they  would 
never  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  trade 
again.  Mr.  Alfred  Davison,  a  well-known 
planter  in  Queensland,  says  on  this  sub¬ 
ject: 

“  In  Brisbane  I  have  been  indirectly  in 
communication  with  white  sailors  who  have 
sailed  in  these  traders,  but  wha  refuse,  for 
their  own  sakes,  to  go  again.  They  will 
not  give  public  evidence,  but  admit  the 
badness  of  the  thing,  and  that  I  am  quite 
right  to  opp>ose  it  They  say,  ‘  Well,  we 
were  paid.’  ” 

So  well  is  this  known,  that  in  many  ves¬ 
sels,  notoriously  on  Ross  Lewin’s  ships,  na¬ 
tive  crews  are  employed,  some  of  whom 
are  as  violent,  reckless,  and  cruel  as  the 
most  abandoned  pirate  among  the  whites. 
Several  white  men  have  furnished  evidence 
on  the  subject;  though  others  were  too 
timid  to  speak  against  a  system  upheld  by 
such  strong  influences.  Mr.  Paton,  in  his 
letters,  says  of  a  man  well  known  to  the 
missionaries  in  the  New-Hebrides : 

“  Tom,  an  intelligent  white  man,  living 
at  Port  Resolution,  Tanna,  reported  a  case 
of  a  vessel  running  down  a  large  canoe  at 
sea,  with  some  eighteen  or  twenty-four  na¬ 
tives  in  it,  and  taking  all  of  them  prisoners. 
Another  vessel  that  saw  what  took  place 
came  up  and  threatened  to  fight  if  they  did 
not  share  in  the  prize.  For  the  sake  of 
peace  they  were  divided  between  them.  I 
forget  the  names  of  these  vessels.” 

In  November,  1870,  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams, 
the  English  Consul  in  the  Navigators'  Is¬ 
lands,  received  from  Miguel  Casal,  a  Span¬ 
iard  who  had  lived  in  the  Gilbert  Islands, 
the  following  statement,  which  he  embod¬ 
ied  in  an  affidavit  and  forwarded  to  the 
Foreign  Office : 


“  I,  Michael  Casal,  of  Spain,  temporari¬ 
ly  residing  at  Lavii,  being  duly  sworn,  do 
depose  and  say  that,  about  sixteen  months 
ago  I  left  this  port  in  the  schooner  Samoa, 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  for  Theodore 
Weber,  Esquire,  on  the  islands  under  the 
line  ;  and  that  I  was  stationed  at  Samana, 
or  Rotebis  Island,  trading ;  that  during  my 
residence  there  several  vessels  came  to  the 
islands  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  labor¬ 
ers  ;  that  a  barque,  said  to  come  from  Ta¬ 
hiti,  (she  had  no  flag  set)  sent  four  boats 
on  shore  at  a  time,  manned  by  eighteen 
men,  all  armed  with  swords,  pistols,  and 
rifles ;  that  as  soon  as  the  boats  reached 
near  the  reefs  they  commenced  firing  on  the 
natives,  and  continued  the  firing  till  they 
landed  on  the  beach  ;  they  shot  several  of 
the  natives,  but  none  killed  to  my  know¬ 
ledge.  The  natives  went  into  the  big 
house,  when  the  people  in  the  boats  would 
fire  at  them  while  seated  in  the  house ; 
the  natives  would  then  make  a  rush  and 
run  out  of  the  house,  when  some  of  the 
boats’  crews  would  run  after  them  and 
seize  and  carry  them  to  the  boat;  they 
caught  three  men  that  day,  to  my  know¬ 
ledge,  and  took  them  off  to  the  ship. 
This  barque  has  been  three  times  to  the  is¬ 
land  while  I  was  there,  and  tried  to  entice 
natives  on  board  by  offering  them  tobac¬ 
co  ;  when  the  natives  went  alongside  they 
would  fire  into  the  canoe  and  sink  it,  then 
a  boat  would  be  lowered  and  pick  up  the 
people  who  were  swimming  in  the  sea,  and 
take  them  on  board. 

“The  natives  told  me  that  133  natives 
had  been  stolen  off  this  island  ;  they  made 
me  understand  the  number  by  counting 
stones  to  the  number  of  133.  This  barque 
was  a  regular  slaver.” — {Returns,  p.  191.) 

One  of  the  most  terrible  pictures  that 
has  been  drawn  of  the  system  is  given  by  a 
seaman,  James  Harper,  who  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Jason,  one  of  the  most  no¬ 
torious  vessels  in  the  trade.  Harjier  held 
a  certificate  of  ability  and  good  conduct 
from  the  master  of  the  Jason,  which  he 
left  at  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage ;  and 
he  swore  his  declaration  before  Mr.  W. 
Brookes,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Bris¬ 
bane,  on  March  16,  1871.  The  captain 
of  the  Jason  was  convicted  of  piracy  in 
December  last  in  Sydney,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  years’  imprisonment. 

“James  Harper,  able  seaman — Was  in 
Jason  last  trip.  The  Jason  sailed  from 
Maryborough  and  arrived  at  Fotuna;  from 
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there  went  to  Resolution  Buy  in  Tanna;  off  along  the  beach;  a  native  walked 
captain  got  drunk  there;  got  no  men  there ;  through  the  water  to  me,  and  asked  me  to 
went  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Resolution  take  him  in  the  boat  as  he  was  not  in  the 
Bay,  but  still  were  on  the  coast  of  Tanna ;  place  he  belonged  to ;  he  wanted  to  come 
the  chief  officer  went  by  himself  on  shore  to  Queensland,  but  I  was  to  give  his  bro- 
with  boat ;  came  back  with  two  natives  to  ther  the  usual  price,  two  tomahawks  and 
look  at  the  vessel ;  when  they  came  the  one  knife;  I  went  to  his  brother,  who  was 
vessel  was  ready  to  go,  being  under  sail ;  sitting  on  the  beach  a  short  distance  off, 
these  two  natives  wanted  to  go  ashore ;  and  gave  him  the  things ;  I  stayed  there  a 
captain  took  them  into  the  cabin  to  take  little  time,  and  got  two  more  men ;  i>ay- 
their  attention  off ;  one  of  them  cried  and  ing  for  each  man  two  tomahawks  and  a 
wanted  to  go  ashore ;  the  captain  took  his  knife.  We  then  went  back  to  the  ship,  the 
revolver ;  the  two  natives  rushed  out  of  the  boats  were  hoisted  up,  and  we  went  round 
cabin  up  on  deck,  and  one  jumped  over-  the  island  that  night.  Early  next  morning 
board  and  held  on  to  the  gunwale  of  a  the  cook  called  me  to  say  that  a  canoe  with 
boat  belonging  to  a  schooner,  the  Marga-  natives  in  it  was  ahead  of  us,  and  coming 
ret  Chissell,  from  Melbourne,  which  was  towards  us;  muskets  were  passed  up  out 
near  us,  in  the  Fiji  trade  ;  the  captain  ran  of  the  cabin,  were  loaded  and  put  into  one 
for  a  musket,  and  threatened  to  shoot  him  of  our  boats,  which  was  lowered,  and  the 
if  he  didn’t  come  on  board  again ;  he  chief  mate  and  boat’s  crew  went  towards 
would  not  let  go  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  the  canoe.  On  reaching  the  canoe  he 
and  the  mate  of  the  schooner  took  a  sword  gave  the  bow-oarsman  his  revolver,  and 
and  made  a  stab  at  him  ;  he  then  did  let  the  bow-oarsman  made  the  canoe  fast  to 
go,  and  I  threw  him  the  end  of  a  main-  the  boat  with  a  rope,  and  both  came  along- 
sheet,  of  which  he  caught  hold ;  but  he  im-  side  the  ship.  The  natives  were  on  their 
mediately  let  go  and  swan  for  the  shore,  way  to  an  island  about  four  miles  off,  and 
Captain  Coath  ordered  the  boat  to  be  low-  they  had  pigs,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  things 
ered,  which  was  done,  and  I  and  two  with  them ;  they  and  their  property  and 
others  went  in  it  to  pick  him  up,  which  we  the  canoe  itself  were  taken  on  board  our 
did,  and  he  was  brought  to  the  vessel.  We  ship ;  the  canoe  was  broken  up  for  fire- 
put  him  on  board ;  he  still  sat  on  deck  wood,  the  pigs,  etc.,  taken  from  them.  We 
crying ;  the  captain  threatened  to  shoot  went  to  Vila  for  wood  and  water,  staying 
him  if  he  jumped  overboard  again,  the  ves-  one  day,  and  then  sailed  for  Maryborough, 
sel  sailing  away.  We  then  went  to  a  place  bringing  ninety  islanders, 
called  Black  Beach,  for  water  and  wood ;  “  I  declare  the  above  statement  to  be 

we  then  went  to  Erromanga,  to  land  re-  true  and  correct, 
turning  natives ;  did  land  them  ;  and  got  his 

one  fresh  native,  who  came  willingly.  We  “  James  Harper,  x  Able  Seaman.” 

then  went  to  Vila,  in  Sandwich  Island,  and  mark, 

there  we  got  eight  natives  to  act  as  our  “Signed  before  me,  the  1 6th  day  of  March, 
boats’  crews,  and  then  to  Havana  Har-  1871.  Wm.  Brookes,  J.  P.” 

bor,  and  from  there  to  North-West  Bay,  It  is  on  evidence  like  this  that  authori- 
and  landed  two  returned  natives  from  ties  who  have  inquired  into  the  matter  de- 
Maryborough,  and  obtained  about  eigh-  dare  that,  at  the  present  time,  ninety  per 
teen  islanders  by  barter  in  usual  way.  cent  of  the  islanders  imported  into  Queens- 
Went  to  Mow;  landed  four  returning  na-  land  and  Fiji  aie  procured  by  fraud  and 
tives ;  and  took  on  board  ten  or  eleven,  violence ! 

who  came  willingly;  tomahawks,  etc.,  be-  It  can  not  be  supposed, now  that  the  is- 
ing  given  in  exchange  for  them.”  landers  are  exasperated  by  seeing  their  rel- 

Harper’s  story  is  a  long  one,  and  gives  atives  and  friends  carried  away,  that  the 
in  abundance  similar  details.  It  may  be  crews  of  these  trading  vessels  perpetrate 
found  in  full  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns,  these  atrocities  unharmed.  Piracy  and 
and  concludes  thus ;  man-stealing  have  ever  proved  a  costly 

“  .  .  .  Leaving  there,  went  a  little  process  to  the  men  who  have  engaged  in 

farther  down  the  coast  of  the  same  island, .  them.  Temporary  gain  in  money  is  ill 
Apii ;  the  mate  landed  the  last  native  we  compensated  by  the  brief  life  and  violent 
hiid  to  return ;  I  went  in  my  boat  with  an  death  which  not  unftequently  follow  them, 
interpreter  towards  a  fire  about  three  miles  Naturally,  therefore,  these  disasters  form 
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an  important  item  in  the  evidence  gather¬ 
ed  respecting  the  kidnapping  in  Polynesia. 
Mr.  Paton,  in  his  letter  already  quoted, 
says : 

“  The  Wild  Duck  on  one  trip  had  three 
white  men  and  two  Fat^  men  killed ;  the 
La  Maria  one  Fat^  man;  the  Spunkie 
two  Malicolo  natives ;  another  vessel,  a 
chief  who  had  been  deceived  and  carried 
away  became  des])erate,  and  killed  a  white 
man,  then  leaped  overboard  and  was  drown¬ 
ed  ;  another  vessel  lost  a  white  man.  I 
forget  the  names  of  the  last  two  vessels.  A 
vessel  cast  away  at  Apii  is  said  to  have  had 
nine  natives  killed.  Captain  Stewart,  of  a 
whaler,  called  at  an  island  in  company  with 
a  slaver’s  boat  for  provisions,  when  the  na¬ 
tives  shot  arrows  at  them,  and  a  poisoned 
one  wounded  the  captain’s  arm,  which  w'as 
much  inflamed  when  he  called  at  Santo, 
and  death  was  almost  certain.” 

One  tragic  case  of  retribution  occurred 
at  the  end  of  December,  1870,  when  the 
importation  was  at  its  height ;  and  the  re¬ 
sults  were  the  more  lamentable,  that  the 
Mr.  Kae  who  lost  his  life  was  a  man  who 
had  always  dealt  kindly  with  the  natives 
and  wish^  to  do  them  justice. 

“  The  schooner  Marion  Renny,  which 
has  twice  before  lost  the  whole  or  portion 
of  her  crew  by  massacre  in  the  South  Seas, 
left  Levuka  in  November  last  for  a  trading 
voyage  among  the  Line  Islands ;  she  was 
commanded  by  Mr.  Rae,  an  old  Fijian 
resident  and  island  trader,  and  partner  in 
the  firm  of  P'.  W.  Hennings  and  Rae,  of 
Levuka.  Mr.  Diehl  was  mate,  and  she 
carried  a  crew  of  three  white  men,  six  Ro- 
tumah  boys,  one  Sandwich  man,  and  four 
Fijians.  After  visiting  several  ports  in  Fi¬ 
ji,  the  vessel  left  the  group  and  called  at 
Rotumah,  where  she  stay^  several  days, 
and  then  (by  the  natives’  account)  steered 
west  for  six  days  and  anchored  at  Anouda 
Island,  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Banks 
Group.  A  message  was  brought  on  board 
that  there  were  plenty  of  men  willing  to 
leave  the  island.  On  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  Mr.  Rae,  four  Rotumah  boys,  and  one 
Sandwich  man,  went  ashore  in  the  long 
boat.  The  Fijians  state  that,  on  reaching 
the  shore,  (a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,)  Rae 
and  the  boat’s  crew  went  over  the  sandy 
hillocks  into  a  scrub,  and  a  number  of  na¬ 
tives  ran  down  the  bank  again  and  pushed 
ofif  the  boat,  some  of  them  even  going  up 
to  their  armpits  to  send  her  off  shore ;  at 
the  same  time  an  attack  was  made  on 
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those  on  board  by  the  natives  who  had 
come  off  in  the  canoes.  The  crew  were 
totally  unprepared.  The  mate  was  killed 
in  the  deck-house,  and  a  white  man  nam¬ 
ed  Bill  had  his  head  cut  off  by  an  axe,  and 
the  others  were  wounded  frightfully.  The 
steward  got  a  loaded  gun,  and  a  Fijian  and 
the  survivmg  white  man  fired  altogether, 
but  killed  nobody.  It  had  the  effect  of 
frightening  the  assailants,  who  jumped 
overboard.  The  rest  of  the  crew  tried  to 
weigh  the  anchor,  but  were  not  able,  so 
slipped  the  cable ;  the  long-boat  was  haul¬ 
ed  up  by  the  natives  on  shore.  The  mate, 
Mr.  Diehl,  and  the  white  man.  Bill,  were 
buried  at  sea  the  next  day.” — [Returns,  c. 
399,  p.  194.) 

On  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  now  for  thirty 
years  under  the  French  protectorate,  there 
was  established  some  ten  years  ago  a 
plantation  for  cotton  and  coffee,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  company,  and  placed  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  W.  Stewart.  In 
1864,  Mr.  Stewart  was  authorized  by  the 
Governor  to  import  a  thousaml  Chinese 
coolies  to  work  the  plantation ;  they 
were  brought  from  Macao  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  no  one  has  said  how.  In  1869 
the  service  of  some  300  of  these  coolies 
would  expire,  and  Mr.  Stewart  was  author¬ 
ized  to  introduce  Polynesian  laborers  in 
their  stead.  He  bought  the  Moaroa,  an 
old  whaler  of  300  tons,  patched  her  up, 
and  sent  her  to  the  Gilbert  Islands  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  immigrants.  Telling  the  story  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  Consul  Miller  thus  con¬ 
tinues  : 

“On  the  4th  of  July,  while  off  one  of 
the  groups  c^led  Peru,  the  Moaroa  fell  in 
with  the  barque  Anna,  of  Melbourne,  (of 
143  tons,)  having  on  board  159  Kanakas, 
(as  the  natives  are  termed,)  that  she  had 
been  three  months  in  collecting  from  the 
different  islands  of  the  group;  and  the 
whole  of  these  Kanakas  were  shortly  af¬ 
terward  transhipped  to  the  Moaroa. 

“  A  Mr.  Latten,  said  to  be  also  a  Brit¬ 
ish  subject,  and  owner  of  the  Anna,  went 
on  board  of  the  Moaroa,  in  charge  of  his 
so  transferred  human  freight  of  159  na¬ 
tives,  who  seem  to  have  been  originally 
intended  for  the  Fiji  labor-market,  but 
who  were  now  to  be  supplied  instead,  pro¬ 
bably  with  prospects  of  a  higher  profit,  to 
.the  plantation  of  Atimaono  on  Tahiti, 
whither  Mr.  Latten  was  to  accompany 
them;  the  Anna  returned  to  Australia 
empty. 
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“  Some  days  after  this  transaction,  about 
sixty  additional  Kanakas  were  got  at 
Hope,  or  Arurai  Island,  and  sixty-eight 
more  were  finally  taken  on  board  by  the 
Moaroa  in  passing  another  of  the  Gilbert 
Group  called  Byron’s  Island,  or  Nukunau, 
on  the  16th  of  July;  after  which  she 
shaped  a  course  for  Tahiti.” 

The  tragedy  which  ensued  is  best  told 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Steenalt,  the  mate,  a 
Dane,  who  was  one  of  the  few  survivors. 
After  showing  how  the  natives  suddenly 
rose,  cut  down  the  captain  and  supercar¬ 
go,  and  shut  up  the  crew  below,  he  con¬ 
tinues  : 

“  I  was  determined  to  have  the  ship 
again,  and  determined  to  blow  up  the 
deck  amidship,  and,  in  the  confusion,  to 
make  a  rush  on  deck  through  the  smoke 
and  retake  the  vessel.  We  had  received 
from  the  bark  Annie  about  forty-five  can¬ 
isters  of  gunpowder  half  a  pound  each.  I 
took  thirty-four  of  them,  and  emptied 
their  contents  into  an  empty  butter  fir¬ 
kin.  .  .  .  After  seeing  the  men  se¬ 
cure,  and  uttering  a  short  prayer  for  the 
protection  of  my  wife  and  children,  I  lit 
the  train  and  dropped  at  the  same  time 
down  into  the  lower  hold.  The  explo¬ 
sion  was  immediate,  and  I  was  nearly 
choked  with  smoke.  Making  my  way  on 
deck  I  was  joined  by  the  men,  who  were 
there  before  me,  and  the  interpreter,  whose 
wife  liberated  him.  Nor  a  living  Kanaka 
was  to  be  seen  on  deck ;  but  the  sea  all 
round  literally  covered  with  bltxck  heads  mak¬ 
ing  toward  the  island.  My  first  care  was 
to  send  two  men  down  the  hold  to  guard 
against  fire,  and  with  the  others  I  hauled 
all  the  lines  in  which  were  hanging  over- 
l)oard,  as  the  Kanakas,  with  knives  and 
other  weapons,  were  making  for  the  vessel 
again.  The  ship,  thank  God,  was  ours 
again.” 

After  noticing  that  in  the  attacks  made 
by  the  immigrants  there  were  killed  three 
Fmglishmen  and  five  native  sailors,  Mr. 
Consul  Miller  adds : 

“  'ITie  only  intelligence  that  has  since 
reached  Tahiti  concerning  the  fate  of 
these  people,  is  contained  in  the  inclosed 
report  from  the  islands,  published  in  the 
Sydney  Mail,  and  stating  that  some  thirty 
of  them  alone  reached  the  shore.  So  that 
this  calamitous  undertaking  of  the  Moaroa 
to  obtain  laborers  for  the  plantation  of  At- 
imaono  would  appear  to  have  cost  the 
lives  not  only  of  the  three  above-mention- 
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ed  British  subjects.  Captain  Blackett,  Mr. 
Latten,  and  second  mate  Crisp,  but  like¬ 
wise  the  lives  of  upward  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  South  Sea  Islanders.” — [Returns, 

c- 399.  PP-  “3.  *34.  *35  ) 

In  the  little  pamphlet  which  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion  in  the  New-Hebrides,  and  which  is 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the 
whole  question  is  treated  with  great  full¬ 
ness,  and  the  system  is  exhibited  in  its  ul¬ 
timate  consequences  in  the  islands  from 
which  the  poor  emigrants  have  been  car¬ 
ried  off.  No  men  have  a  greater  right  to 
speak  on  the  subject  than  the  Presbyterian 
mis.sionaries.  They  are  thirteen  in  num¬ 
ber;  they  have  under  their  charge  eight 
principal  stations  in  the  chief  islands  of  the 
group;  their  supporters  have  expended 
^40,000  on  the  mission,  and  their  pres¬ 
ent  outlay  amounts  to  ^4000  a  year. 
Five  missionaries  have  died  in  the  group, 
of  whom  two  were  killed  by  the  natives, 
in  addition  to  John  Williams  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  them.  More  than  others  have 
they  been  affected  by  this  traffic.  Any 
thing  honorable  and  legitimate  they  could 
have  effectively  aided.  Against  the  drug¬ 
ging,  and  violence,  and  murder,  they  were 
compelled  to  lift  up  their  voice.  They  are 
their  people  who  have  been  carried  away ; 
it  is  their  mission  which  has  been  all  but 
destroyed.  It  is  therefore  with  sound  rea¬ 
son  that  the  Rev.  J.  Inglis,  on  behalf  of 
his  brethem,  addresses  to  the  churches  of 
New  South- Wales  a  full  statement  of  their 
views ;  and  his  able  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Steel  deserves  the  most  attentive  perusal 
of  all  concerned. 

After  describing  the  various  methods  by 
which  the  natives  are  entrapped,  such  as 
direct  force,  putting  them  under  hatches 
when  visiting  a  ship,  buying  them  from 
chiefs,  giving  them  drink,  offering  them  a 
a  pleasure  trip,  exhibiting  valuable  pro¬ 
perty,  making  them  delusive  promises, 
and  the  like,  Mr.  Inglis  thus  speaks  of  the 
effect  of  their  service  on  the  few  who 
have  managed  to  return  from  their  capti¬ 
vity  : 

“In  no  case  has  any  improvement 
been  witnessed ;  in  no  case  has  any  native 
commenced  to  plant  and  cultivate  cotton, 
nor  has  he  introduced  any  improvement. 
Instead  of  being  niore  industrious,  they 
are  greatly  less  so.  They  return  with 
muskets,  ammunition,  and  tobacco ;  they 
have  had  plenty  of  work  for  the  last  three 
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years,  and  they  think  they  may  now  keep 
holiday,  and  for  a  time  smoking  and  shoot¬ 
ing  become  the  chief  objects  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  By  and  by  they  awake  to  a  true 
sense  of  their  position ;  they  find  they  have 
no  food,  their  island-habits  of  industry 
have  been  destroyed,  their  new  habits  are 
all  foreign  to  island  life,  they  are  not  a 
natural  development  and  an  additional 
source  of  stren^h.  No ;  this  mode  of  life 
is  something  like  a  punishment  that  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  once  over,  not  to 
be  repeated.  They  feel  reluctant  to  begin 
the  world  anew,  and  generally  sink  into  a 
lower  position  than  they  would  have  occu¬ 
pied  had  they  remained  at  home.  Some 
get  dissatisfi^  with  their  position,  or,  tired 
of  island-life,  perhaps  have  a  quarrel  with 
their  fnends ;  and  should  a  labor-seeking 
vessel  appear  at  this  juncture,  to  show 
their  anger  and  vex  their  friends,  they  will 
go  off  again  to  Queensland  or  Fiji.” — 
(Page  17.) 

The  following  is  the  decided  testimony 
of  the  Mission  to  the  inability  of  this  serf¬ 
age-system  to  Christianize  the  emigrants 
who  went  from  home  as  heathen.  This 
testimony  has  been  given  repeatetlly  in 
other  days  and  in  other  lands ;  here  it 
comes  forth  again  fresh  and  clear : 

“  What  can  natives  learn  of  Christian¬ 
ity  in  Queensland  or  Fiji,  when  there  is 
not  a  person  in  either  land  who  would  or 
could  impart  to  them  any  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  that  can  speak  a  single  word  to  them 
in  their  own  tongue  ?  The  same  holds 
good  of  civilization.  You  do  not  civilize 
a  native  by  teaching  him  to  smoke  to¬ 
bacco  ;  you  can  not  civilize  a  native  by 
feeding  him  on  rice ;  you  can  not  civilize  a 
native  by  clothing  him  in  tweeds  or  doe¬ 
skin.  If  you  wish  to  civilize  a  savage, 
you  must  begin  within.  Some  eighty 
years’  experience  in  these  seas  has  fully 
and  clearly  proved  that,  if  you  wish  to 
civilize  savages,  you  must  first  Christianize 
them.  And  what  is  more  remarkable, 
while  it  is  impossible  to  civilize  them  till 
you  Christianize  them,  it  is  easier  to  Chris¬ 
tianize  them  than  it  is  to  civilize  them 
after  they  are  Christianized.  It  is  easier 
to  get  them  to  give  up  the  superstitions, 
the  cruelties,  and  the  abominations  of 
heathenism,  to  worship  the  one  true  God, 
to  learn  to  read  the  Bible,  and  walk  in 
some  goodly  measure  according  to  God’s 
laws,  than  it  is  to  make  any  thing  like 
similar  advances  in  European  civilization. 


But  this  has  been  most  certainly  proved, 
that  whenever  you  Christianize  a  savage, 
you  implant  within  him  the  germs  of  civili¬ 
zation,  a  civilization  which  grows,  and 
which  he  never  casts  off.  In  these  islands, 
as  a  general  rule,  no  heathen  man,  how¬ 
ever  long  he  may  have  been  in  Queens¬ 
land,  will  ever  wear  European  clothing 
when  he  returns  to  his  own  island ;  where¬ 
as,  as  a  general  rule,  no  Christian  man  will 
go  without  some  portion  of  European 
clothing,  and  his  progress  in  Christianity 
is  always  followed  by  a  corresponding  ad¬ 
vance  in  his  civilization.” — (Pages  18,  19.) 

Apart  from  the  personal  and  social  evils 
springing  from  this  traffic,  Mr.  Inglis 
points  out  one  of  its  more  remote  conse¬ 
quences,  from  which  the  whole  group  is 
now  suffering  in  a  most  painful  degree, 
the  depopulation  of  the  islands : 

“  The  evil  to  which  I  refer  is  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  ruinous  drain  that  has 
been  made  upon  the  effective  strength  of 
these  islands.  It  is  not  a  drawing  away 
of  the  surplus  labor,  it  is  a  draining  away 
of  the  vital  strength  of  the  community. 
To  compare  small  thinp  with  great,  it  is 
a  drain  upon  the  New-Hebrides  scarcely 
less  in  proportion  than  the  drain  which 
the  Franco- Prussian  war  caused  upon  the 
population  of  Germany;  that,  however, 
was  but  for  one  year;  this  is  for  many. 
The  numbers  taken  away,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  are  enormous.  In  short, 
the  islands  are  all  but  ruined.  Let  this 
system  go  on  unchecked  for  but  a  few 
years,  and  the  natives  are  doomed ;  they 
will  be  exterminated.” — (Page  30.) 

The  extent  of  the  event  is  appalling. 
The  kidnappers  have  so  hasted  to  be  rich 
that  within  five  years  they  have  swept 
all  the  groups  within  a  short  distance. 
First,  the  voluntary  emigrants  from  the 
Loyalty  Islands  were  carried  away.  Then 
came  the  New-Hebrides.  Then  followed 
the  Banks  Islands;  and  during  all  1871 
they  were  clearing  the  Solomon  group : 

“  This  is  not  a  question  affecting  the 
New-Hebrides  alone;  it  is  fast  affecting 
every  group  in  Western  Polynesia-  The 
New-Hebrides  are  already  nearly  used  up ; 
all  the  available  labor  has  been  nearly  ex¬ 
tracted  out  of  them.  It  is  little  more  than 
the  gleanings  that  are  now  left.  The 
planters  are  now  discussing  the  question  of 
labor.  The  question  of  labor  is  a  question 
of  life  and  death  with  their  system  of  ope¬ 
rations.  They  must  have  labor,  and 
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where  is  it  to  come  from  ?  The  New-He- 
brides,  the  nearest  available  field  to  both 
Fiji  and  Queensland,  are  nearly  exhaust* 
ed,  and  they  must  extend  the  area  from 
which  labor  is  to  be  drawn.  In  this  way, 
as  long  as  the  traffic  will  pay,  one  after 
another,  every  group  of  islands  between 
this  and  China  will  be  subjected  to  the 
same  process.” 

The  atrocities  now  described,  including 
repeated  acts  of  kidnapping,  piracy,  and 
murder,  and  frequently  ending  in  the  vio¬ 
lent  death  of  the  guilty  perpetrators  of 
these  crimes,  have  been  carried  on  for 
more  than  five  years.  They  have  been 
specially  numerous  during  the  years  1870 
and  1871.  Christian  and  humane  men, 
both  in  England  and  Australia,  have  cried 
out  against  them.  The  Government  has 
been  appealed  to;  and  though  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  suitable  war-steamers  on  the 
Australian  station,  in  sufficient  numbers, 
has  tied  their  hands.  Lord  Clarendon, 
Lord  Granville,  and  Lord  Kimberley,  have 
constantly  pressed  the  importance  of  the 
case,  and  the  need  of  suppressing  the 
traffic,  on  all  whom  they  could  influence. 
But  these  moral  influences  have  been  ex¬ 
erted  in  vain.  The  greed  and  gain  of  in¬ 
dividuals  have  been  found  sufficient  to  re¬ 
ject  all  warning  and  all  entreaty,  to  crush 
down  principle,  to  fling  away  scruples,  and 
trample  on  the  liberties  and  the  rights  of 
the  unhappy  heathen,  whom  curiosity  or 
desire  for  trade  had  led  to  place  them¬ 
selves  within  the  white  man’s  power. 
And  thus  a  practical  system  of  slavery  has 
been  established  in  Fiji  and  Queensland, 
which  has  brought  the  deepest  disgrace 
upon  the  English  name. 

One  thing,  however,  has  recently  occur¬ 
red,  a  result  of  the  system,  which  has  com¬ 
pelled  attention;  and  has  brought  down 
upon  it  a  storm  of  indignation,  which  hap¬ 
pily  may  sweep  it  entirely  away,  namely,  the 
massacre  of  Bishop  Patteson.  The  islands 
which  specially  formed  the  sphere  of  his 
devoted  labors  were  all  heathen,  and  were 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  re¬ 
cruiting-grounds  last  visited  by  the  English 
kidnappers.  Bishop  Patteson  was  a  man 
of  high  character  and  Christian  devoted¬ 
ness,  and  by  the  Christian  workers  of  all 
Churches  was  held  in  high  regard.  The 
son  of  an  honored  English  judge,  having 
for  his  mother  a  member  of  the  Coleridge 
family,  he  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  took 
his  degree  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 


ITiough  offered  the  valuable  living  of  Hon- 
iton,  he  preferred  to  give  himself  to  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  and  in  1855  accompanied 
Bishop  Selwyn  to  New-Zealand.  For 
five  years  he  was  the  bishop’s  constant  at¬ 
tendant  on  his  missionary  voyages ;  and 
then  was  himself  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Melanesia,  that  he  might  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  evangelization  of  its  heathen 
islands.  He  was  well  known  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  Loyalty  group,  and  to  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  New- Hebrides;  and 
was  a  welcome  visitor  in  their  island 
homes.  With  the  natives  also  he  was  a 
favorite ;  and  he  sought  their  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  earnest  nature 
and  the  resources  of  a  well-stored  mind. 

He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  unhallow¬ 
ed  traffic  which  so  much  interfered  with 
his  labors.  He  was  aware  that  his  own  life 
and  efforts  had  furnished  some  of  the 
kidnappers  with  hints  for  framing  one  of 
their  decoys.  One  of  these  worthies  paint¬ 
ed  his  vessel  to  resemble  the  Presbyterian 
schooner,  the  Dayspring  ;  dressed  one  of 
his  men  in  clerical  costume,  and  had  him 
walk  the  deck  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  as 
if  he  were  a  missionary.  Another  painted 
his  vessel  like  the  bishop’s  schooner,  the 
Southern  Cross;  and  when  the  people 
came  on  board  and  asked  for  the  bishop, 
he  would  say,  “  The  bishop  has  broken 
his  leg,”  or  “  is 'not  well;”  the  natives 
would  be  forced  into  the  hold  and  carried 
off. 

Bishop  Patteson  had  been  specially  ap¬ 
pealed  to  on  the  subject  of  the  trade,  and 
two  letters  exist  from  him  relating  to  it 
which  are  of  great  value.  In  the  first  of 
these,  written  to  Sir  George  Bowen,  who 
had  been  Governor  of  Queensland,  he 
speaks  thus,  under  date  July  4,  1870  : 

“10.  I  do  not  advocate  the  suppression, 
but  the  regulation  of  this  traffic.  Decep¬ 
tion,  inhumanity,  unjust  detention  of  na¬ 
tives,  and  violation  of  agreements  are  not 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
and  maintaining  a  supply  of  laborers  for 
the  plantations.  Even  on  the  ground  of 
mere  self-interest  it  would  pay  the  planters 
to  deal  kindly  and  honestly  with  their 
workmen. 

“  As  things  now  are,  it  is  admitted  that 
this  ‘system  of  so-called  emigration’  is 
likely  to  degenerate,  and  probably  has 
sometimes  degenerated  into  a  practice  ap¬ 
proaching  a  slave-trade,  and  perhaps  ac- 
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tually  amounting  to  it" — (Sir  William 
Manning,  Attorney-General  of  New  South- 
Wales.) 

The  circumstances  of  his  death  in  Sep¬ 
tember  last  are  thus  related  by  the  master 
of  the  Southern  Cross,  and  his  companions 
on  this  last  sad  voyage.  Bishop  Patteson 
proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  Mota, 
one  of  the  Banks  group,  with  the  Rev.  J. 
Atkin  and  a  catechist  Stephen ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  made  preparations  for  a  tour  among 
the  heathen  islands,  set  out  for  the  Santa 
Cruz  group,  which  lies  in  lat  io°  S.,  and 
long.  165°  E.,  350  miles  north  of  tlie  New- 
Hebrides : 

“  During  Mr.  Atkin’s  stay  at  Wonga,  he 
was  speaking  to  the  captain  of  the  Emma 
Bell,  who  told  him  he  was  going  to  Santa 
Cruz  for  labor.  This  news  made  the 
Bishop  very  uneasy,  as  he  very  well  knew 
if  a  vessel  went  there  mischief  w'ould  re¬ 
sult  from  it.  He  made  his  mind  up  to  go 
to  the  Reef  Islands,  and  to  ascertain  if  any 
vessels  had  been  about.  On  the  15th  of 
September  made  Santa  Cruz;  very  light 
winds.  September  20:  Light  winds  off 
Nukapu.  About  four  miles  distant  saw 
five  or  six  canoes  coming  out  '  When  with¬ 
in  a  mile  or  two  from  the  vessel  they  lay-to. 
We  thought  it  strange  they  did  not  come 
alongside ;  on  former  occasions  they  would 
have  been  alongside  and  have  boarded  us 
six  and  seven  miles  off  the  land.  The 
Bishop  had  the  boat  lowered  and  went  to 
them.  [This  was  the  last  we  saw  of  him 
alive.]  It  being  low  water,  the  boat  could 
not  go  over  the  reef.  The  Bishop,  as  it 
was  usual  for  him  to  do,  got  into  a  canoe 
and  went  on  shore,  accompanied  by  the 
two  chiefs,  Taula  and  Motu,  the  remaining 
four  canoes  remaining  with  the  boat 
About  the  time  the  Bishop  would  have  got 
on  shore  the  natives  in  the  canoes  attack¬ 
ed  the  boat,  firing  several  arrows  at  the 
crew  before  they  could  get  the  boat  out  of 
shot  Mr.  Atkin  was  hit  in  the  back  of 
the  shoulder ;  Stephen,  a  native  of  Bouro, 
had  six  arrows  in  him,  one  in  the  breast ; 
John,  a  native  of  Mota,  shot  in  the 
side.  .  .  .  We  saw  the  natives  put 

off  in  two  canoes  from  shore.  One  of 
them  they  turned  adrift,  the  other  went 
back  to  the  shore.  Presently  the  boat 
went  towards  the  drifting  canoe,  and  found 
tire  dead  body  of  the  Bishop  in  her,  rolled 
up  in  a  native  mat.  A  small  branch  of 
the  cocoanut  palm,  with  five  knots,  was 
stuck  in  the  mat.  What  the  palm  with 
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the  knots  meant  we  could  not  tell.  He 
was  stripped  of  his  clothes,  his  head  fright¬ 
fully  smashed,  and  several  wounds  in  the 
body. 

“It  is  quite  certain  some  vessel  had  been 
here  ill-using  the  natives  a  very  short  time 
previous  to  our  coming,  or  they  never 
would  have  killed  the  Bishop.  Every 
year  he  called  at  this  place  he  would  give 
the  chiefs  and  people  presents,  and  remain 
a  considerable  part  of  the  day  on  shore 
with  them.” 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  these  things  can  be  allowed  any 
longer.  They  have  been  suffered  already 
too  long.  With  what  grace  can  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government,  as  representing  an  anti¬ 
slavery  people,  remonstrate  with  other  na¬ 
tions  against  Cuban  oppressions  and  Peru¬ 
vian  kidnapping,  when  its  own  subjects  are 
guilty  of  the  same  crimes.  When  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  the  Charles  et  George,  in  1858,  by 
the  Portuguese  Government,  brought  to 
light  the  French  scheme  under  which  car¬ 
goes  of  negroes  were  to  be  secured  at 
^nzibar  and  Kilwa  for  the  Bourbon  es¬ 
tates,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  voluntary 
emigrants  engaged  under  contracts,  why 
did  the  English  Government  successfully 
oppose  the  scheme,  except  on  the  ground 
that  the  ignorant  tribes  could  not  under¬ 
stand  civilized  contracts  and  terms  of  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  the  traffic  would  certainly 
degenerate  into  a  practical  slavery.  It  is 
a  precisely  similar  system  which  has  now 
been  established  in  Queensland  and  Fiji, 
and  with  almost  that  result. 

The  total  suppression  of  the  traffic  seems 
to  be  impracticable.  Its  total  suppression 
could  be  secured  only  on  terms  which 
would  hamper,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  all 
movement  of  native  islanders  on  English 
vessels  from  one  part  of  the  Pacific  to  an¬ 
other.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  a  strenu¬ 
ous  effort  should  not  be  made  to  place  the 
system  under  strong  regulations,  and  se¬ 
cure  due  punishment  to  the  men  that 
abuse  it.  At  this  moment  an  extensive 
system  of  voluntary  emigration  is  carried 
on  between  the  Continent  of  India  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  West  India  Colonies, 
Mauritius,  and  Bourbon  on  the  other.  It 
is  carried  on  quietly,  steadily,  with  regulari¬ 
ty,  and  with  due  care  for  the  rights  of  all 
concerned.  No  doubt  it  is  at  times  abus¬ 
ed  ;  no  doubt  crimps  and  agents,  by  glow¬ 
ing  pictures  and  delusive  promises,  succeed 
in  deceiving  men  and  women,  and  indu- 
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cing  them  to  go  abroad.  But  there  is  no 
violence,  the  wages  are  real,  and  the  emi¬ 
grants  are  protected  in  their  return.  How 
is  this?  Because  the  Government  of  In¬ 
dia  insists  on  taking  care  of  its  people.  All 
emigrants  must  go  through  the  coolie  de- 
p6ts,  and  be  examined  by  the  Government 
agent  who  knows  their  language.  All  ves¬ 
sels  must  be  licensed;  must  be  examined; 
must  have  a  surgeon ;  must  guarantee  a 
certain  space  and  scale  of  provisions.  The 
emigrants  are  received  by  Government  au¬ 
thorities  ;  they  are  inspected  and  watched 
by  those  authorities  during  their  time  of 
service;  and  those  authorities  insure  their 
safe  return  at  its  close.  The  result  is  that 
regular  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  traffic ; 
that  certain  vessels  and  captains  are  favor¬ 
ites  ;  that  evils  are  kept  under  control ; 
and  that  large  numbers  of  “  coolies”  return 
safely  with  the  wages  they  have  saved. 
Their  rights  and  their  freedom  have  been 
in  the  main  secured. 

It  is  with  great  satisfactiqn,  therefore, 
that  the  projK^  of  the  Colonial  Office  to 
deal  with  the  traffic  during  the  present  ses-* 
sion  of  Parliament  has  been  observed  by 
those  who  have  loudly  protested  against 
its  conduct  hitherto.  The  Bill  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  proposes  to  visit 
with  the  penalties  of  felony  all  British  sub¬ 
jects  who  decoy  natives  by  force  or  fraud ; 
who  ship  them  without  their  consent ;  who 
make  contracts  for  shipping  them ;  who  fit 
out  or  man  such  vessels,  or  who  sup¬ 
ply  those  vessels  with  goods  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  All  offences  under  the  Act  may  be 
tried  in  any  Supreme  Court  in  Australia ; 
witnesses  may  be  examined  by  commission 
away  from  the  colonies;  and  native  wit¬ 


nesses  may  be  brought  to  the  Courts,  com¬ 
pensated  for  their  attendance,  and  sent 
back  again.  It  is  also  provided  that  the 
testimony  of  heathen  islanders  shall  be  ad¬ 
missible  in  these  courts,  and  in  the  cases 
into  which  they  inquire. 

But  these  things  are  not  enough.  It  is 
of  the  last  importance  that  the  entire  im¬ 
portation  into  Fiji,  as  well  as  into  Queens¬ 
land,  shall  be  placed  in  Government  hands, 
shall  be  carri^  on  in  Government  vessels, 
and  be  watched  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
English  cruisers.  The  English  settlements 
in  the  Fijis  must  also  have  an  English 
Court,  and  the  Consul  must  be  empowered 
to  seize  offending  vessels  there. 

Stem  regulations,  enforced  by  a  strong 
hand,  and  backed  by  a  healthy  public 
opinion,  ought  to  place  the  entire  system 
under  a  firm  control.  We  can  be  content 
with  nothing  less.  For  many  generations 
the  English  people  have  been  contending 
with  the  system  of  slavery.  There  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  fomiidable  number  of  inter¬ 
ested  men,  who  sought,  by  compelling  the 
dark  races  to  labor,  to  get  special  benefit 
at  their  expense.  The  early  planters  in 
Virginia,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas  de¬ 
veloped  the  whole  system  of  American 
slavery  out  of  this  desire  for  gain.  The 
planters  in  Cuba,  Chili,  and  Peru  have 
sought  the  coolies  of  China  for  the  same 
end.  And  it  is  this  which  has  given  so 
powerful  a  stimulus  in  the  brief  period  of 
five  years  to  the  kidnapping  of  ^uth  Sea 
Islanders  in  Queensland  and  Fiji.  It  is 
the  same  hydra  everywhere.  We  have 
not  contended  with  it  in  vain ;  and  it  is 
time  that,  at  least  among  Englishmen,  the 
question  of  its  continuance  sl^  be  settled 
once  for  all. 


Blackwood’s  Magasine. 
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It  is  a  very  common  error  in  the  world, 
when  dealing  with  persons  of  genius,  and 
especially  with  poets,  to  swamp  the  man 
in  the  writer,  and  to  regard  as  poet  only, 
an  individual  probably  strong  m  natural 
characteristics,  and  with  a  most  solid  and 
muscular  basis  of  humanity  to  make  a 
f>edestal  for  his  genius.  With  such  poets 
as  those  we  have  already  discussed,  this 
idea  would  be  a  thoroughly  false  one,  for 
they  were  all  most  distinguishable  men 
a[>art  from  their  inspired  condition,  and 
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while  no  numbers  were  falling  from  their 
lips.  But  with  our  present  subject  the 
case  is  different.  Shelley  was  a  poet  only 
— an  embodied  Song — scarcely  a  man  at 
all.  He  stands  before  us  with  glittering 
eyes  looking  out  from  among  the  shadows, 
as  his  friend  Trelawney  saw  him  first — a 
wild  and  wayward  figure,  more  like  the 
Faun  of  the  classic  imagination,  or  those 
strange  beautiful  beings  who  dwelt  be¬ 
tween  earth  and  heaven  on  the  heights  of 
Gothic  fancy,  than  a  mere  plodding  mor- 
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tal  like  ourselves.  He  is  a  creature  whom, 
though  his  sins  were  not  passed  over  by 
his  contemporaries,  we  who  come  after 
can  scarcely  think  of  as  bearing  any 
weight  of  moral  obligation  at  all.  He 
has  no  responsibilities,  no  duties,  except 
to  be  happy  when  he  can,  and  kind,  and 
to  sing,  instinctively  we  feel  that  here  is 
the  being  who  ought  to  be  Nature’s  spoilt 
child.  'I'he  sun  should  always  shine  for 
him,  and  his  own  west  wind  blow,  and 
the  lark  make  delicious  music.  His  world 
ought  to  be  that  garden  in  which  the  sen¬ 
sitive  plant  flourished.  There  should  be 
a  river  for  this  favorite  of  earth  to  float 
upon  in  his  boat  under  the  overhanging 
trees,  interrupted  by  nothing  worse  than 
here  and  there  a  fragrant  copse  of  water- 
lilies  ;  or  even  a  delightful  mimic  sea,  a 
sheltered  celestial  inlet,  in  which  he  could 
gently  dare  and  safely  attain  the  flowery 
isles  and  rosy  rocks,  with  ever  a  safe  piece 
of  silver  strand  at  their  feet  to  beach  his 
fairy  vessel.  And  there  should  be  woods 
deep  and  soft,  breathing  coolness  and 
balmy  rest  and  solitude ;  and  blue  moun¬ 
tains,  such  as  are  seen  only  in  heaven  and 
Italy.  And  unseen  guardians  should  wan¬ 
der  about,  woodland  creatures,  with  pene¬ 
trating  eyes,  to  charm  away  all  newts  and 
toads,  as  once  they  did  from  Titania’s 
slumbers.  To  place  Wordsworth  or 
Bums  in  such  a  scene  would  be  ludicrous; 
and  the  puzzled  movements  of  the  as¬ 
tonished  Titan  thus  surrounded  would 
move  the  world  to  inextinguishable  laugh¬ 
ter  ;  but  with  Shelley  it  would  be  natural. 
Those  soft  shades  would  caress  him  like 
the  touch  of  angels.  The  dreamy  quiet, 
the  soft  varieties  of  bliss,  would  heal  all 
nis  wounds.  Not  heaven  nor  earth,  but 
this  elysium  between  the  two,  would  be 
his  natural  sphere. 

It  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem 
civilization  to  have  placed  all  the  world 
on  the  same  level  before  the  law ;  but  this 
rule,  though  inevitable  in  public  aflairs,  is, 
as  every  b^y  knows,  subject  to  all  manner 
of  modifications  at  ^e  tribunal  of  private 
judgment.  There  are  always  some  people 
whom,  according  to  the  nature  of  things, 
we  judge  more  leniently  than  others ;  and 
some  upon  whom  we  find  it  impossible  to 
put  any  serious  moral  stigma,  though  their 
offences,  according  to  the  letter,  have  been 
as  grievous  as  those  to  which  in  others 
we  allot  the  deepest  condemnation.  Even 
in  this  [>oint,  which  would  seem  the  easi- 
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est  of  all,  no  such  thing  as  equality  is  pos¬ 
sible  between  man  and  man.  And  Shel¬ 
ley  is  emphatically  one  of  the  exceptions 
against  whom  the  most  inexorable  Rhada- 
manthus  could  wield  no  sword  of  justice. 
As  a  man,  we  should  be  compelled  to  say 
that  he  discharged  very  badly  all  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  life,  and  was  commendable  in 
none  of  its  relationships.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  a  youthful  bravado  of  infidel¬ 
ity,  which  most  likely  meant  very  little. 
He  was  not  particular  about  truth-telling, 
nor  any  of  those  usually  necessary  morali¬ 
ties.  Such  weaknesses  render  a  man  very 
objectionable ;  but  they  do  not  affect  a 
Faun  one  way  or  another,  or  alter  our 
opinion  of  that  beautiful  woodland  crea¬ 
ture  ;  and  Shelley  was  much  more  a  h'aun 
than  a  man.  He  was  sheer  poetry  only 
half  embodied  at  any  time — a  spirit  of  an 
intermediary  world — a  wandering  genie — 
nothing  more. 

Such  a  visionary  being,  however,  unless 
very  specially  cared  for,  is  apt  to  come 
into  dismal  contact  with  the  harder  enti¬ 
ties  that  fill  the  world.  It  requires,  in¬ 
deed,  even  on  the  part  of  father  and 
mother,  an  extreme  clearness  of  vision  to 
be  able  to  perceive  that  it  is  a  Faun  they 
have  to  deal  with.  Even  Love  erects 
itself  against  such  a  theory — love  which  is 
not  of  Its  nature  tolerant  but  rather  exact¬ 
ing,  demanding  excellence,  or  something 
which  it  can  believe  to  be  excellence,  with 
a  voice  which  is  often  im]>erious  in  its 
passion.  And  college  dons  and  university 
officials  are  still  less  likely  to  perceive  the 
peculiar  mental  constitution  of  an  offend¬ 
ing  undergraduate.  Neither  wouUl  it  seem 
that  Shelley  in  his  early  days  had  any 
friend  in  the  least  capable  of  understand¬ 
ing  his  character,  or  treating  his  peculiari¬ 
ties  with  wisdom.  Therefore,  while  he 
was  but  a  boy,  his  life  got  astray  among 
all  kinds  of  painful  and  misleading  cur¬ 
rents,  and  the  boat  which  was  fit  for  noth¬ 
ing  greater  than  an  encounter  with  the 
water-lilies,  was  forced  upon  many  a  rock 
and  down  many  a  rapid.  Nothing  can 
be  more  sad  than  a  premature  blight  upon 
a  life  scarcely  yet  emerged  from  the  bud, 
or  capable  of  understanding  the  miseries 
which  it  is  precociously  capable  of  inflict¬ 
ing  upon  itself  Shelley  lived  but  thirty 
years  .in  this  unkindly  world.  Before 
twenty  of  them  had  passed  he  had  ruined 
himself  in  public  estimation,  estranged 
himself  from  his  relations,  and  cut  off  from 
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before  his  own  wayward  feet  all  possibility 
of  a  worthy  career.  Sad  throughout  was 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  poet.  Had  he 
not  been  a  poet,  men  in  general  would 
have  made  small  moan  over  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  the  young  fool  who  wrecked 
himself  thus  willfully  and  early.  As  it  is, 
his  life  has  been  the  subject  of  countless 
comments,  attacks,  and  defences ;  and  as 
a  life,  we  doubt  whether  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  it  one  way  or  another.  We 
give  up,  accordingly,  the  vain  idea  to  treat 
Shelley  seriously  as  a  man.  Poor  wander¬ 
ing  soul !  he  was,  after  all,  little  more  than 
a  boy  when  he  came  to  a  sudden  conclu¬ 
sion  in  those  blue  Mediterranean  waves 
which  are  salt  and  bitter  to  some  as  any 
Baltic.  He  was  a  Poet,  a  Spirit  of  the 
race  of  Ariel,  and  him  who  invoked  Sa¬ 
brina  in  Milton’s  stately  verse — and  it  is 
in  this  character  that  we  will  understand 
him  best. 

This  exceptional  being  was  bom  in 
August,  1792,  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
great  Revolution  which  did  all  but  over¬ 
turn  the  world ;  of  a  family  not  at  all  re¬ 
markable  in  any  way,  to  which  hence¬ 
forward  he  was  a  mystery  and  a  trouble 
unceasing,  as  any  fairy  child  iS  likely  to  be 
in  a  humdrum  modem  household.  He 
had  %  sister  Elizabeth,  who  was  very  like 
him  in  ap{>earance,  and  who  in  her  early 
youth  dabbled  in  verse  like  himself ;  but 
probably  she  was  no  changeling,  and  the 
resemblance  and  natural  attraction  be¬ 
tween  them  api)ears  to  have  faded  as  life 
went  on.  Of  his  childhood  little  or  nothing 
is  known.  He  went  to  school  at  ten,  when, 
being  a  very  delicate-looking  and  lovely 
child — a  curled  darling  fresh  from  the 
nursery — he  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  as  is 
not  unusual.  At  fifteen  he  went  to  Eton, 
where  he  became,  according  to  all  his 
biographers,  the  victim  of  much  cruelty, 
rudeness,  and  persecution  on  the  part  of 
his  comrades.  The  Eton  of  the  present 
day  has  become  so  peaceable,  well-bred, 
and  gentlemanly,  that  the  story  of  the  tor¬ 
tures  inflicted  upon  young  Shelley  read,  to 
those  who  know  the  school,  like  one  of 
the  feverish  dreams  of  his  own  over-ex- 
cited  imagination.  But  times  were  mder 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century;  and 
though  we  do  not  know  by  what  rule  we 
are  to  distinguish  between  the  grotesque 
adventures  of  after-days — in  which  he 
himself  seems  to  have  believed,  but  no¬ 
body  else — and  those  stories  which,  there 


being  no  evidence  either  for  or  against 
them,  his  biographers  take  for  granted — 
we  are  content  to  believe  that  the  strange 
spirit  which  already  chafed  at  all  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  restrictions  of  every-day  hu¬ 
manity  met  with  a  certain  amount  of  trou¬ 
ble  from  the  ordinary  flesh  and  blood 
which  surrounded  him.  For  one  thing, 
with  that  curious  exaggeration  of  personal 
independence  which  is  always  to  be  found 
in  a  certain  number  of  l)oys,  he  set  his 
face  against  the  fiigging  system,  which 
probably,  like  other  things,  was  of  a  ruder 
and  more  disagreeable  character  than  at 
present.  This,  which  is  but  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  incident  in  his  career,  is  a  most 
valuable  indication  of  his  character.  Shel¬ 
ley  was  beyond  the  reach  of  those  ordi¬ 
nary  motives  which  make  the  wholesome 
mass  of  ordinary  boys  place  their  necks 
cheerfully  and  even  with  a  certain  pride 
under  this  yoke,  which  is  of  the  school’s 
own  making — prescribed  and  sanctioned 
by  that  truest  of  republics,  and  supported 
by  the  public  opinion  of  its  members. 
To  such  sentiments,  which  in  their  way 
are  of  an  elevated  and  elevating  ortier, 
and  contain  the  germ  of  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  of  human  principles — voluntary  subor¬ 
dination  to  receiv^  law — the  poet  was 
absolutely  impervious.  He  was  appar¬ 
ently  incapable  even  of  conceiving  what 
is  meant  by  esprit  de  corps,  the  pride  of 
corporate  and  public  being,  .and  the  sway 
of  tradition.  The  whole  principle  of  his 
life  was  individuality.  Notwithstanding  a 
most  generous  heart  always  ready  to  over¬ 
flow  in  the  wildest  liberality  of  charity  and 
almsgiving,  the  higher  generosity  of  obe¬ 
dience  was  altogether  out  of  his  reach. 
He  is  like  a  restive  horse  that  kicks  and 
flings  at  the  very  appearance  of  bit  and 
bridle.  To  give  he  is  willing — to  submit 
is  impossible  to  him.  He  is  Ariel,  but 
Ariel  before  either  Sycorax  or  Prospero — 
the  fatal  witch  or  the  potent  magician — 
had  bound  him.  The  passion  of  his  life, 
thus  developed  in  its  very  earliest  stage,  is 
resistance.  From  that  instinctive  struggle 
against  a  school-boy’s  dearest  authority, 
the  law  and  custom  of  his  school,  which 
he  maintained  at  fifteen,  until  the  time 
when — alas  !  not  another  fifteen  years  full 
counted — he  had  to  succumb  at  last  to  an 
adversary  no  man  can  succes-sfully  resist, 
the  whole  scope  both  of  his  life  and  doc¬ 
trine  is  vehement  opposition — resistance — 
it  does  not  much  matter  to  what — to  God , 
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to  man,  to  law,  to  authority— whatsoever 
and  whosoever  opposed  him.  Perhaps  it 
is,  more  almost  than  its  fine  poetry,  the 
extraordinary  life  of  this  principle,  the  very 
essence  of  his  being,  which  makes  his 
crowning  poem,  “  Prometheus,”  stand  out 
a  great  and  terrible  picture  against  the 
pale  heavens  and  the  shuddering  earth. 
This  was  the  highest  conception  he  could 
reach  of  human  superiority.  How  far  it 
might  be  the  fault  of  his  age,  we  can  not 
tell — or  how  far  it  was  peculiar  to  his  wild 
and  lawless  spirit ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this 
great  yet  inevitably  inferior  ideal  took 
possession  of  him.  He  saw  no  beauty  in 
that  loftier  and  more  splendid  faculty  of 
submission  which  is  the  theory  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  a  harmonious  movement  in  con¬ 
cert  with  all  the  music  of  the  spheres,  with 
the  will  of  Heaven,  and  the  courtesies  and 
primitive  sympathies  of  earth,  was  a  thing 
at  which  his  Faun-eyes  glittered  wildly, 
blank  with  incomprehension.  But  those 
eyes  glowed  with  terrible  and  wonderful 
vision  when  the  old  fable  of  the  resisting 
Titan,  indomitable,  unconquerable,  waken¬ 
ed  their  depths.  'Phis  he  understood  and 
felt  to  the  very  depths  of  his  ghostly  na¬ 
ture.  Resistance !  it  was  his  ideal  of  all 
lofty  character,  and  the  principle  of  his  life. 

We  have  not  space  to  linger  upon  all 
the  wild  traditions  of  his  school-boy  life, 
(^posed  as  it  was  to  every  thing  that  could 
be  called  authority.  He  was  fond  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  would  have  gladly 
studied  them  by  his  own  will;  but  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  masters 
that  he  should  learn,  set  him  astray  at 
once.  He  “  would  not  submit  to  the 
trammels  of  the  gradus."  “  Shelley  never 
would  obey and  in  pure  perverseness  it 
would  seem,  because  such  learning  was 
discouraged,  he  took  to  studying  chemistry 
and  electricity  instead.  These  scientific 
studies  were  prosecuted  under  the  care  of 
a  Dr.  Lind  in  Windsor,  who  is  reported  to 
have  amused  himself  and  the  boy  by  en¬ 
gaging  in  bouts  of  cursing,  the  l^ng  and 
Shelley’s  father  being  the  special  objects  of 
these  extraordinary  anathemas.  But  this 
is  the  mythological  period  of  the  ix)et’s 
life,  and  there  seems  always  to  have  been 
ground  for  hoping  that  such  wild  stories, 
when  told  only  by  himself,  might  be  mere 
imaginations.  Perhaps  the  other  eccentri¬ 
cities  of  the  time — his  sallying  forth  at 
midnight  to  call  up  the  devil,  his  burning 
of  trees,  and  similar  cantrips — were  but 
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imaginations  too.  Several  years  later, 
when  he  already  called  himself  a  man,  he 
informed  Godwin  in  a  letter  that  he  had 
been  twice  expelled  from  Eton ;  but  for 
this  statement  there  does  not  seem  the 
slightKt  foundation.  According  to  all 
likelihood,  he  left  his  school  much  as  other 
boys  do  whose  career  there  has  not  been 
brilliant.  He  had  a  quantity  of  books 
given  him  on  leaving  by  his  schoolfellows, 
which  some  of  his  biographers  take  as  a 
mark  of  their  attachment  to  him — a  point 
as  to  which  old  Eton  men,  knowing  the 
habit  of  the  place,  will  be  less  certain. 
He  went  to  Oxford  in  the  year  i8io,  be¬ 
fore  which  period  he  had  composed  and 
published  two  volumes  of  what  we  are  as¬ 
sured  were  extremely  foolish  novels.  In 
Oxford,  however,  he  emerges  out  of  the 
mythological  period  in  which  we  can  be 
certain  of  nothing ;  and  here  a  prophet 
and  interpreter  of  Shelley  appears  to  lend 
us  his  solid  and  consequential  aid.  Mr. 
Jefferson  Hogg,  who  was  the  poet’s  chief 
and  most  intimate  friend  during  his  brief 
career  at  the  University,  is  as  strange  a 
biographer  as  such  an  eccentric  and  way¬ 
ward  soul  could  well  have.  His  jaunty 
patronage  of  his  young  hero,  his  mingled 
sense  of  Shelley’s  suj>eriority  to  every  body 
and  his  own  superiority  to  Shelley,  aitf  his 
delightful  confidence  that  in  his  own  {>er- 
son  he  is  equally  interesting  to  the  world, 
is  full  of  the  frankest  ndiveti  ;  but  we  be¬ 
lieve  his  book  has  been  accepted  as  in  the 
main  a  true  record  founded  upon  personal 
knowledge.  Shelley  was  eighteen  at  the 
time  when  he  thus  suddenly,  as  it  were, 
bounds  upon  the  scene,  a  slim  lad  with 
brilliant  eyes,  stooping  shoulders,  a  voice 
like  a  peacock,  and  the  most  wonderful 
“  ways”  that  ever  young  collegian  had. 
Mr.  Hogg  saw  him  first  at  dinner  in  the 
hall  of  University  College,  a  freshman 
newly  arrived — and,  beginning  to  talk  to 
him,  became  so  absorb^  that  every  body 
was  gone  from  the  hall,  and  the  college 
servants  had  come  to  clear  the  table,  be¬ 
fore  the  two  young  men  came  to  them¬ 
selves.  Oddly  enough,  the  discussion  which 
so  entranced  them  was  ujwn  the  relative 
merits  of  German  and  Italian  poetry — a 
discussion  which  was  characteristically  and 
summarily  concluded,  when  the  young  dis¬ 
putants  had  retired  to  Hogg’s  rooms,  by 
the  mutual  admission  that  neither  knew 
any  thing  of  the  literature  he  had  so  hotly 
defended ! 
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The  connection  thus  formed  grew  into 
the  most  intense  friendship,  and  never  was 
there  wilder  and  stranger  sprite  out  of 
fairyland  than  the  extraordinary  being 
whom  this  shrewd  Yorkshireman,  as  un¬ 
like  himself  as  possible,  grew  to  adore  and 
patronize.  Shelley  had  brought  his  scien¬ 
tific  tools  with  him,  and  lived  surrounded 
by  batteries  and  crucibles,  with  holes  burnt 
in  his  carpet,  and  diabolical  odors  breath¬ 
ing  through  his  apartments.  He  lived 
chiefly  on  bread,  taking  his  meals  in  the 
streets  from  the  loaf  which  he  bought  on 
his  way,  and  tore  to  pieces  as  he  walked 
and  talked.  He  took  very  long  walks 
with  a  pair  of  dueling  pistols  in  his  pock¬ 
et,  stopping  now  and  then  to  refresh  him¬ 
self  by  firing  at  some  mark  he  had  set  up  ; 
he  lingered  hours  over  ponds  by  the  road¬ 
side,  throwing  stones  into  them,  or  floating 
paper  boats,  which  he  made  by  the  score 
— an  enthralling  delight,  from  which  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  withdraw  him. 
When  in  his  rooms,  and  engaged  in  the 
most  earnest  conversation,  he  would  sud¬ 
denly  stop,  stretch  himself  “  upon  the  rug 
before  a  large  fire  like  a  cat,”  and  go  to 
sleep  there  for  two  hours,  with  “  his  little 
round  head  exposed  to  such  a  fierce  heat 
that  I  used  to  wonder  how  he  was  able  to 
bear  it.”  While  the  Poet-Faun  took  this 
sudden  refreshment,  his  mortal  friend  sat 
and  read,  sometimes  trying  to  shelter  the 
head  of  the  sleeper  from  the  fire,  and  no 
doubt  many  a  time  pondering  over  him 
with  that  wondering  consciousness  of  in¬ 
congruity  which  every  body  who  knew 
Shelley  seems  to  have  vaguely  felt,  though 
it  did  not  affect  their  love  for  him,  or  their 
interest  in  his  fitful  ways.  Was  there  ever 
a  more  distinct  embodiment  of  the  sylvan 
half-human  nature  of  pagan  fancy,  with 
all  its  wild  freedom  squeezed  into  the  mere 
human  mold  which  could  not  contain  it  ? 
And  a  certain  pain  and  disquiet,  such  as 
might  well  belong  to  a  strange  spirit  wan¬ 
dered  out  of  its  sphere,  and  straying  with 
“  blank  misgiving”  among  “  worlds  not 
realized,”  breathes  through  the  whole  sto¬ 
ry.  The  Faun  of  Mr.  Hawthorne’s  weird 
romance  is  not  half  so  true  or  striking  as 
this  real  impersonation;  for  this  strange 
being  was  gentle  as  well  as  wild — tender, 
affectionate,  and  caressing,  as  well  as  law¬ 
less  and  insubordinate ;  docile,  and  yet  un¬ 
tamable;  a  confiding  child  and  unbeliev¬ 
ing  rebel  all  in  one.  Amid  the  ordinary 
trite  records  of  human  proceedings,  an 


apparition  at  once  so  touching  and  so  bi¬ 
zarre  comes  like  some  gust  of  wailing  wind 
through  the  serenity  of  the  common  day. 
He  stirs  strange  depths  of  feeling  in  all 
across  whose  path  he  passes  swift  and 
sudden.  He  opens  up  a  new  and  weird 
world,  where  nothing  is  known  or  definite, 
but  all  vague,  shadowy,  wistful.  Admira¬ 
tion  and  pity  and  wonder  surround  him  ; 
the  outside  world  denounces  and  vitupe¬ 
rates,  taking  him  in  its  ignorance  for  a 
man  like  others ;  but  the  inner  circle  of 
spectators,  who  know  him,  do  not  know 
what  to  say  or  think.  To  them  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  blame  ;  they  are  baffled,  with¬ 
out  being  aware  how  it  is,  by  the  sweet  se¬ 
renity  and  purity,  in  a  way,  of  this  crea¬ 
ture,  who  has  no  conscience  or  even  con¬ 
sciousness  of  ordinary  human  moralities. 
This  is  evidently  the  mental  position  of  all 
who  knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most. 
They  form  a  little  circle  round  the  spot  in 
which  he  plays  his  pranks ;  their  minds  are 
always  full  of  wonder,  mixed  with  a  little 
affectionate  fear,  as  to  what  he  may  do  or 
say  next.  Indulgently  and  tenderly  they 
listen  to  the  extraordinary  adventures  of 
which,  blazing  with  earnestness  and  self¬ 
belief,  he  tells  them — and  smile  at  each 
other,  and  ask  furtively  what  confirmation 
there  is  for  these  marvels.  Generally  the 
conclusion  is  that  no  confirmation  exists 
at  all,  and  that  the  story  is  a  simple  fable. 
But  not  for  any  earthly  inducements, 
scarcely  for  his  life,  would  one  of  those 
faithful  friends  allow  that  Shelley  lied. 
Not  so— for  Ariel  can  not  lie.  To  that 
sweet  sprite  his  imaginations  are  as  real  as 
facts  are  to  us.  We  do  not  know  a  more 
remarkable  instance  of  this  curious  devo¬ 
tion  and  indulgence,  than  that  which  has 
led  Mr.  Hogg,  himself  no  genius,  but  a 
somewhat  cynical  man  of  the  world,  to 
give  the  following  explanation  of  Shelley’s 
romancing : 

“  He  was  altogether  incapable  of  ren¬ 
dering  an  account  of  any  transaction  what¬ 
soever  according  to  the  strict  and  precise 
truth,  and  the  bare,  naked  realities  of  ac¬ 
tual  life  ;  not  through  an  addiction  to 
falsehood,  which  he  cordially  detested,  but 
because  he  was  the  creature,  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  and  unresisting  victim,  of  his  irre¬ 
sistible  imagination. 

“  Had  he  written  to  ten  different  indivi¬ 
duals  the  history  of  some  proceeding  in 
which  he  was  himself  a  party  and  an  eye- 
_  witness,  each  of  his  ten  reports  would  have 
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varied  from  the  rest  in  essential  and  im¬ 
portant  circumstances.  The  relation  giv¬ 
en  on  the  morrow  would  be  unlike  that  of 
the  day,  as  the  latter  would  contradict  the 
tale  of  yesterday.  Take  some  examples  : 
He  writes : 

“‘I  was  informed  at  Oxford  that  in 
case  I  denied  the  publication,  no’  more 
would  be  said.  I  refused,  and  was  exjjell- 
ed.’ 

“This  is  incorrect;  no  such  offer  was 
made,  no  such  information  was  given ;  but, 
musing  on  the  affair  as  he  was  wont,  he 
dreamed  that  this  proposal  had  been  de¬ 
clined  by  him  ;  and  thus  he  had  the  grat¬ 
ification  of  believing  that  he  was  more  of  a 
martyr  than  he  really  was.  Again  he  writes 
thus : 

“  ‘  At  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  I 
was  at  Eton.  No  sooner  had  I  formed 
the  principles  which  I  now  profess,  than  I 
was  anxious  to  dis.seminate  their  bene¬ 
fits.  This  was  done  without  the  slight¬ 
est  caution.  I  was  twice  expelled,  but 
recalled  by  the  interference  of  my  father.’ 

“  All  this  is  purely  imaginary ;  he  never 
published  any  thing  controversial  at  Eton; 
he  was  never  expelletl— not  twice,  not 
once.  His  poetic  temperament  was  over¬ 
come  by  the  grandeur  and  awfulness  of 
the  occasion,  when  he  took  up  his  pen  to 
address  the  author  of  ‘  Caleb  Williams,’ 
so  that  the  auspicious  Apollo,  to  relieve 
and  support  his  favorite  son,  shed  over  his 
head  a  benign  vision.  He  saw  himself  at 
his  Dame’s,  with  ‘  Political  Justice,’  which 
he  had  lately  borrowed  from  Dr.  Lind, 
open  before  him.  He  had  read  a  few 
pages,  and  had  formed  his  principles  in  a 
moment ;  he  was  thrown  into  a  rapture  by 
the  truisms,  mares’  nests,  and  paradoxes 
which  he  had  met  with. 

“  He  sees  himself  in  the  printing-loft 
of  ‘J.  Pote,  biblio{>ola  et  typographus,’ 
amongst  Eton  grammars  and  Eton  school¬ 
books,  republishing  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
dream,  and  ‘  without  the  slightest  caution,’ 
Gtxlwin’s  heavy  and  unsalable  volumes. 
He  sees  himself  before  the  Dons,  conven¬ 
ed  and  expelled ;  and,  lastly,  he  beholds 
the  honorable  member  for  Shoreham, 
weeping  on  his  knees,  like  Priam  at  the 
feet  of  Achilles,  and  imploring  the  less  in¬ 
exorable  Dr.  Keate. 

“  All  this,  being  poetically  true,  he  firm¬ 
ly  and  loyally  believes,  and  communicates 
as  being  true  in  act,  fact,  and  deed,  to  his 
venerable  correspondent.” 


The  student  life  which  these  two  most 
dissimilar  friends  shared  lasted  only  for 
about  eighteen  months.  During  this  time 
they  were  inseparable,  their  vacations  only 
bringing  about  a  new  kind  of  intercourse 
in  the  shape  of  letters.  Shelley  seems  to 
have  taken  a  fancy — more  like  the  fancy 
of  a  girl  than  a  young  man — to  bring  to¬ 
gether  his  friend  and  his  favorite  sister 
Elizabeth  —  a  project  which,  however, 
came  to  nothing.  His  letters  are  full  of 
plans  to  invite  Hogg  to  Field  Place ;  full 
of  coincidences  regarding  Shelley’s  own 
brief  and  hot  boy-love  for  his  cousin  Har¬ 
riet,  and  full  of  the  excellences  and  graces 
of  Elizabeth.  These  letters  contain  many 
expressions  of  melancholy;  but  it  seems 
very  unlikely  that  these  meant  more  than 
youth’s  fantastic  plaints  over  its  own  un¬ 
happiness — deepened  in  this  case  by  a 
wildly  visionary  nature,  never  at  home  on 
earth — generally  do.  This  period,  how¬ 
ever,  was  very  summarily  and  painfully 
brought  to  an  end.  Shelley,  who  had  all 
the  tricks  of  his  spiritual  prototypes,  and 
was  never  happier  than  in  setting  trains 
of  visionary  mischief,  had  acquired,  as 
early  as  his  Eton  days,  a  habit  of  writing 
to  people  whom  he  knew  only  by  name, 
on  pretence  of  asking  information,  but 
really  to  lead  his  unconscious  correspond¬ 
ents  into  arguments,  and  confute  them 
with  eldritch  skill  and  cleverness.  One 
infuriated  chemist,  treated  in  this  way, 
threatened,  it  is  said,  to  write  to  his  elfish 
opponent’s  tutor,  and  have  him  whipped; 
a  style  of  arguntent  which  has  always 
been  acceptable  to  the  losing  side.  I'he 
same  curious  system  of  mischief  occupied 
the  young  student  at  Oxford.  Instead, 
however,  of  the  innocent  and  stupid  hoax 
which  gives  a  pleasure  of  which  he  is  soon 
deeply  ashamed,  to  many  a  youth  of  eigh¬ 
teen,  there  was  a  certain  diabolical  fun  in 
the  pranks  of  this  wild  Ariel  in  cap  and 
gown.  His  new  mode  of  proceeding  was 
as  follows: 

“  When  he  came  to  Oxford,  he  retained 
and  extended  his  former  practice  without 
quitting  the  convenient  disguise  of  an  as¬ 
sumed  name.  His  object  in  printing  the 
short  abstract  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of 
Hume  was  to  facilitate  his  epistolary  dis¬ 
quisitions.  It  was  a  small  pill,  but  it  work¬ 
ed  powerfully :  the  mode  of  operation  was 
this :  He  inclosed  a  copy  in  a  letter,  and 
sent  it  by  the  ix)st,  stating,  with  modesty 
and  simplicity,  that  he  had  met  accident- 
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ally  with  that  little  tract,  which  appeared 
unhappily  to  be  quite  unanswerable.  Un¬ 
less  the  hsh  was  too  sluggish  to  take  the 
bait,  an  answer  of  refutation  was  forward¬ 
ed  to  an  appointed  address  in  London, 
and  then  in  a  vigorous  reply  he  would  fall 
upon  the  unwary  disputant,  and  break  his 
bones.  The  strenuous  attack  sometimes 
provoked  a  rejoinder  more  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  an  animated  and  protracted 
debate  ensued.  The  party  cited,  having 
put  in  his  answer,  was  fairly  in  court,  and 
he  might  get  out  of  it  as  he  could.  The 
chief  difficulty  seemed  to  be  to  induce  the 
party  addressed  to  acknowledge  the  juris¬ 
diction  and  to  plead;  and  this,  Shelley 
supposed,  would  be  removed  by  sending, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  printed  syllabus  in¬ 
stead  of  written  arguments.” 

'I'his  pamphlet  was  inscribed  with  the 
mystic  letters  Q.  E.  D.,  and  was  sent 
about  the  world  right  and  left,  raising 
“  rich  crops  of  controversy.”  It  was  not 
intended,  Mr.  Hogg  tells  us,  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  reader,  but  only  for  the  metaphysician ; 
and  “  as  it  was  shorter,  so  was  it  plainer, 
and  perhaps,  in  order  to  provoke  discus¬ 
sion,  a  little  bolder  than  Hume’s  Essays.” 
Its  title,  perhaps,  was  still  bolder  than  its 
scope.  It  was  called  “The  Necessity  of 
Atheism.”  Mr.  Rossetti,  the  last  and  per¬ 
haps  most  entirely  enthusiastic  of  all  Shel¬ 
ley’s  biographers,  thinks  it  for  the  dignity 
of  his  hero  to  give  this  proceeding  the 
gravest  character,  and  to  accept  it  as  a 
real  and  absolute  profession  of  the  poet’s 
faith.  “We  shall  do  well  to  understand 
once  for  all,”  says  this  champion  with  cu¬ 
rious  grandiloquence,  “  that  Percy  Shelley 
had  as  good  a  right  to  form  and  expound 
his  opinions  on  theology  as  the  Archbish¬ 
op  of  Canterbury  had  to  his.”  This  is  a 
somewhat  ap()alling  assertion,  especially 
for  those  unlucky  wights  who  are  charged 
with  the  care  of  heroes  of  nineteen ;  but 
perhaps  if  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
took  to  expounding  his  theology  in  the 
shape  of  anonymous  pamphlets,  we  might 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  his  rights  in  the 
comparison.  Mr.  Hogg  tells  us  that  his 
young  friend  argued  “  through  the  love  of 
argument,  and  because  he  found  a  noble 
joy  in  the  fierce  shocks  of  contending 
minds.”  But  the  authorities  about  him 
did  not  sympathize  in  this  noble  joy ;  and 
on  Ladyday,  in  the  year  1811,  Shelley  be¬ 
ing  then  about  eighteen  and  a  half,  he  was 
suddenly  summoned  before  the  master  of 


his  college.  There  he  was  asked  abrupt¬ 
ly  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet,  a  copy  of  which  was  shown  to  him ; 
and  on  his  refusal  to  reply,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  expelled.  His  friend  Hogg,  who 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  had  the  same 
summary  sentence  of  banishment  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  him.  The  next  morning, 
both  lads,  in  such  a  state  of  excitement, 
and  with  such  a  sense  of  wrong,  as  must 
have  been  delightful  to  them  amid  all  its 
bitterness,  left  the  University.  Hogg  in¬ 
timates,  in  the  calmness  of  after-reflection, 
that  he  thinks  they  might  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  delay  had  they  condescended  to  ask 
it;  and  that  the  reputation  of.  the  college 
having  been  saved  by  such  an  appearance 
of  sharp  action,  they  might  have  been  ta¬ 
citly  allowed  to  remain  the  ordinary  time. 
But  the  young  blood  was  up,  even  of  the 
steadier  student,  and  they  rushed  up  to 
London  together,  blazing  with  their  con¬ 
sciousness  of  wrong. 

This  was  the  origin  of  Shelley’s  quar¬ 
rels  with  his  family.  Perhaps  his  college 
was  to  blame  for  the  precipitate  and  arbi¬ 
trary  manner  in  which  this  violent  step 
was  taken ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  authorities  could  have  winked  at  such 
a  production  as  the  “  Necessity  of  Athe¬ 
ism,”  or  the  anonymous  combats  of  its 
compiler.  One  of  SHfelley’s  biographers 
tells  us  that  Hogg’s  father  never  forgave, 
and  went  to  his  grave  without  ever  again 
seeing,  his  son;  but  Mr.  Shelley,  much- 
abused  man,  was  not  so  hard  upon  the 
greater  culprit.  He  did  see  his  prodigal, 
and  some  vague  negotiations  arose  be¬ 
tween  them  which  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out,  at  least  from  Shelley’s  account,  though 
the  father  is  very  simple  and  very  precise 
in  his  demands,  according  to  a  letter  in 
his  odd  and  complicatetl  style,  which  is 
given  in  Mr.  Hogg’s  book,  where 
all  he  asks  is  that  his  son  would  return 
home,  give  up  communication  with  his 
friend  Hogg,  and  place  himself  under  the 
care  of  a  tutor  selected  by  his  father. 
These  terms,  however,  were  utterly  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  rebellious  spirit  to  which 
they  were  addressed ;  and  while  Hogg, 
more  dutiful)  returned  to  his  native  coun¬ 
ty  to  study  in  York  the  humble  but  hon¬ 
orable  trade  of  conveyancing,  Shelley  re¬ 
mained  in  London  in  Poland  Street,  not 
an  attractive  region,  in  lodgings  which  he 
had  been  attracted  to  by  the  paper  with 
which  the  walls  were  covered,  and  which 
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was  printed  in  imitation  of  a  trellis  over¬ 
grown  with  grap>es !  Here  and  elsewhere 
in  London  he  remained,  with  occasional 
visits  to  his  home  in  the  country,  and  the 
houses  of  other  relatives,  till  the  end  of 
August,  when  the  scenes  suddenly  shifted, 
and  a  new  chapter  began  in  his  career. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  how  the  boy-poet 
lived  during  this  interval.  Mr.  Rossetti 
tells  us  it  was  on  the  little  savings  of  his 
sisters,  which  they  sent  to  him  by  means  of 
one  of  their  schoolfellows,  Harriet  West¬ 
brook,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  Whether 
this  was  so  or  not — and  the  fact  that  Shel¬ 
ley  himself  positively  informed  Hogg  in 
May  :  “  I  have  come  to  terms  with  my  fa¬ 
ther.  I  call  them  very  good  ones.  1  am 
to  possess  ;^2oo  per  annum,”  makes  it  un¬ 
likely — yet  It  is  certain  that  Harriet  was  at 
school  with  Shelley’s  sisters,  though  of 
much  inferior  condition,  her  father  being  the 
keeper  of  a  tavern — and  that  he  be^me 
acquainted  with  her  through  their  means. 
The  philosopher  of  nineteen  had  a  great 
many  conversations  upon  profound  and  in¬ 
teresting  subjects  with  the  open-minded 
and  lovely-faced  listener  of  sixteen,  who, 
for  her  part,  was  very  sick  of  being  at 
school,  and  of  all  the  restraints  which  gen¬ 
erally  limit  the  independence  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  subject  at  that  age.  No  doubt  she 
learned  a  great  ddkl  from  Shelley,  who  in¬ 
forms  his  friend  on  one  occasion  that 
“  Miss  Westbrook  is  reading  Voltaire’s 
‘  Dictionaire  Philosophique,’  ”  perhaps  not 
quite  the  kind  of  literature  most  appropri¬ 
ate  in  the  circumstances.  A  little  later  he 
reproves  Hogg  gravely  for  the  vulgar  non¬ 
sense  of  supposing  him  to  be  in  love  with 
Harriet;  but  in  his  very  next  letter  an¬ 
nounces  to  him,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
brutal  tyranny  of  Harriet’s  father,  “  who 
has  persecuted  her  in  the  most  horrible 
way  by  endeavoring  to  compel  her  to  go 
to  school,”  “  she  has  thrown  herself  on  my 
protection.”  This  conclusion,  equally  mad 
and  foolish  on  the  girl’s  side,  is,  however, 
received  on  the  boy’s  with  very  highly 
honorable  sentiment.  He  is  staggered  for 
the  moment,  and  reels  under  the  “  flatter¬ 
ing  distinction but  whereu  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  a  very  unfavorable  opinion  of  mar¬ 
riage  a  short  time  before,  he  now  makes  up 
his  mind  to  try  and  be  converted  to  it 
“  Marriage,  Godwin  says,  is  hateful,  detest¬ 
able,”  he  cries,  in  the  beginning  of  May ; 
**  a  kind  of  ineffable  sickening  disgust  seiz¬ 
es  my  mind  when  I  think  of  this  most  des- 


p>otic,  most  unrequired  fetter  which  preju¬ 
dice  has  forged  to  confine  its  energies.” 
But  in  August,  as  soon  as  this  startling 
prospect  has  opened  upon  him,  he  writes 
to  his  friend,  “  I  will  hear  your  arguments 
for  matrimonialism and  soon  after  de¬ 
clares  that  the  plea  of  “  impracticability, 
and,  what  is  even  worse,  the  disproportion¬ 
ate  sacrifice  which  the  female  is  called  up¬ 
on  to  make — these  arguments  ...  I 
can  not  withstand.”  It  seems  to  us  that 
there  is  something  extremely  honorable  to 
the  lawless  youth  in  this  sudden  conver¬ 
sion.  So  far  from  rejecting  the  principle 
of  marriage  in  order  to  excuse  his  own  pas¬ 
sions,  he  becomes  converted  to  the  bond 
distasteful  to  him,  as  soon  as  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  another’s  happiness  is  thrown  on 
his  astonished  shoulders.  Had  he,  with  his 
avowed  principles  and  ruined  character, 
carried  off  the  imprudent  girl  who  threw 
herself  on  his  protection,  without  troubling 
himself  about  the  results,  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  natural  and  in  character. 
But  there  is  a  gleam  of  nobleness  in  this 
sudden  pause  which  comes  in  the  midst  of 
his  excitement — this  thought  for  the  other 
who  trusts  herself  to  him,  which  is  equally 
fine  and  unexpected.  To  our  thinking,  it 
is  perhaps  the  finest  thing  in  all  Shelley’s 
life. 

He  had  nowhere  expressed  any  love  for 
Harriet  before  this.  He  had  spoken  much 
of  her,  it  is  true,  as  a  young  man  does  of  a 
girl  to  whom  he  is  being  gradually  attract¬ 
ed  ;  but,  it  would  seem,  was  still  far  from 
having  reached  any  thing  like  passion, 
when  the  foolish  impatient  young  creature 
thus  took  matters  into  her  own  hands. 
Shelley,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  thought  of  resisting.  With  the  same 
high  honor  which  we  have  just  remarked 
upon,  it  is  evident  that  he  held  himself 
committed  to  Harriet  as  soon  as  she  had 
thus  committed  herself  to  him — a  fact 
which  shows  that,  under  all  the  wildness  of 
his  strange  nature,  the  soul  of  a  true  and 
knightly  gentleman  existed  in  him.  He 
took  her  to  Edinburgh,  and  married  her 
there,  according  to  his  friend’s  account; 
and  there,  for  the  first  time  since  their  Ox¬ 
ford  adventure,  Hogg  saw  again  his  “  in¬ 
comparable  friend.”  The  incomparable 
friend  was  nineteen,  and  his  bride  sixteen. 
They  had  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
world  between  them  as  two  babies ;  and 
they  had,  or  thought  they  had,  two  hun¬ 
dred  a  year,  and  the  displeasure  and  alien- 
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ation  of  all  their  friends.  But  none  of 
these  things  troubled  the  serenity  of  these 
dream-creatures.  Never  was  there  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  more  absolute  yet  pretty  foolishness. 
The  three  roamed  about  together,  the  ba¬ 
by-pair  being  of  another  strain  from  those 
impassioned  lovers  who  dislike  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  third  party;  and  at  home  in 
their  lodgings  Harriet  read  aloud  the  most 
proper  and  instructive  of  books,  and  was 
ever  serene,  blooming,  smiling,  neat,  and 
imperturbable— one  would  have  said  the 
very  wife  for  an  excitable  and  half-crazed 
poet — a  warm,  placid,  steady  prop  for  him 
to  lean  upon.  To  be  sure,  Nemesis  arriv¬ 
ed  after  a  few  pleasant  weeks,  in  the  shape 
of  a  grim  schoolmistress-like  elder  sister, 
who  kept  them  all  in  order.  But  except 
for  this  uncomfortable  alien  element,  the 
match  would  not  seem  at  first  to  have 
been  an  unsuccessful  one.  Harriet  was  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  pack  up  and  be  off  at  an 
hour’s  notice.  She  was  ready  to  move  in¬ 
to  Wales  or  Ireland  or  Cumb^land,  where- 
ever  novelty  and  Shelley  bade  her.  She 
was  perfectly  good-tempered  and  insouci- 
ante.  She  gave  in  to  all  his  disorderly 
ways,  and  was  indeed  as  easy  about  meals 
and  hours  as  he  was,  disp>ensing  with  the 
one  and  forgetting  the  other ;  and  so  far 
the  marriage  was  not  such  an  absolute  fail¬ 
ure  as,  according  to  all  human  laws,  it 
ought  to  have  been. 

However,  as  was  natural,  it  raised  a  new 
imbroglio,  and  apparently  cut  off  Shelley 
from  all  further  personal  intercourse  with 
his  family.  The  Shelleys  have  been  wild¬ 
ly  vituperated,  as  indeed  have  been  all  who 
have  ventured  to  lift  a  hand  against  the 
poet — a  doom  which  even  the  present 
writer  does  not  hope  to  escape ;  but  in  re¬ 
ality  it  is  very  evident  that  their  son  had 
done  every  thing  a  son  could  do  to  offend 
and  wound  them.  He  had  brought  a  public 
stigma  on  his  name ;  he  had  attempted  to  fill 
the  mind  of  at  least  one  of  his  sisters  with 
his  own  wildly  skeptical  ideas ;  and  now  he 
had  made  the  most  glaring  misailiance  on 
the  very  back  of  his  other  offences.  Pa¬ 
rental  anger  had  not  got  time  to  cool  when 
it  was  thus  fanned  into  fiercest  blaze  again. 
We  are  never  formally  told,  however,  that 
Shelley’s  two  hundr^  a  year  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  him ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
managed  to  live  somehow,  to  make  contin¬ 
ual  changes  and  long  journeys,  amuse¬ 
ments  which  are  far  from  being  inexpen¬ 
sive,  during  the  three  years  which  ensued. 


And  what  years  these  were  1  Never  Pixie 
of  the  wilds,  never  Will-o’-the-wisp,  or  the 
mischievous  wanderer  Puck  himself,  had  a 
a  wilder,  more  fantastic  existence.  The 
strange  trio — for  Harriet’s  sister  remained 
with  them — went  to  York  for  a  few  weeks, 
to  be  near  Hogg,  then  plunged  suddenly 
off  into  Cumberland,  to  Keswick,  where 
they  made  friends  with  Southey,  and  where 
Shelley  commenced  the  correspondence 
with  William  Godwin,  which  was  to  influ¬ 
ence  so  much  his  future  life.  In  three 
months’  time  the  eccentric  party  were  off 
again  from  this  seclusion,  and  this  time,  of 
all  places  in  the  world,  it  was  Dublin  they 
went  to ;  and  their  object  (of  all  objects  in 
the  world)  was  “  to  forward  as  much  as  we 
can  Catholic  Emancipation !”  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this,  when  we  arrived  in  Dublin, 
Shelley  published  a  pamphlet,  “  An  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Irish  People,”  and  also  pro¬ 
posals  for  an  association  of  philanthropists 
to  regenerate  the  nation  by  intellectual  and 
moral  means.  ITie  first  was  cheaply  print¬ 
ed,  and  written  in  language  “  willfully  vul¬ 
garized,  in  order  to  reduce  the  remarks  it 
contains  to  the  taste  and  comprehension  of 
the  Irish  peasantry.”  Shelley  himself  is 
said  to  have  distributed  this  pamphlet  from 
the  balcony  of  the  house  he  lived  in  to  the 
pass^-by.  He  also  appeared  and  spoke 
at  one  meeting,  at  least,  where  O’Connell 
and  other  notable  persons  were  present. 
Perhaps  that  astute  demagogue  was  not 
sorry  to  have  the  name  of  the  son  of  an 
English  member  of  Parliament  in  the  list 
of  his  supporters  at  that  eariy  period.  How¬ 
ever,  this  wild  and  aimless  crusade,  under¬ 
taken  heaven  knows  why,  and  ending  in 
nothing,  did  not  last  long.  They  went  to 
Ireland  in  the  end  of  February,  and  by  the 
25th  April  we  find  the  little  family  in 
Wales,  from  whence  they  took  another 
flight  to  Devonshire,  returning  in  autumn 
to  Wales  again,  but  to  a  different  spot. 
Their  new  residence  was  Tanyrallt  in  Car¬ 
narvonshire,  and  there  occurred  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  accident,  which  Shelley  either  dreamt, 
invented,  or  really  encountered,  no  one  can 
tell  which.  All  at  once,  from  out  of  their 
solitude,  frantic  shrieks  from  the  young 
husband  and  wife  made  themselves  audi¬ 
ble  to  all  their  friends.  Some  wretch  in 
human  form  had  attempted  to  assassinate 
Shelley !  The  ball  of  the  assassin’s  pistol 
had  penetrated  the  poet’s  nightgown,  and 
with  headlong  terror  the  little  party  fled 
from  the  house  and  country,  once  more 
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plunging  across  the  Channel  to  Ireland. 
The  next  thing  we  hear  of  them  is  that 
they  are  mooning  about  KUlamey,  and  en¬ 
joying  themselves  according  to  their  fash¬ 
ion,  after  this  astounding  incident.  No 
further  inquiries,  it  appears,  have  thrown 
any  light  on  this  bewildering  mystification, 
if  mystification  it  was.  Mr.  Hogg,  it  is 
evident,  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  and 
smiles  at  the  breathless  prayer  for  a  little 
breathing-time  and  twenty  pounds,  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  get  over  it,  which  the  poet,  still 
panting  with  his  flight,  makes  to  several  of 
his  friends.  The  whole  story  is  tragically 
ridiculous,  though  it  is  evident  that,  whe¬ 
ther  false  or  true,  Shelley  believed  in  it,  and 
attributed  even  some  of  the  fluctuations  of 
his  own  health  to  its  results.  This  occur¬ 
red  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1813.  In 
April  they  were  again  in  London,  where, 
or  in  its  neighborhood,  they  continued  un¬ 
til  the  next  scene  in  the  wild  drama  be- 
gan. 

It  was,  however,  during  this  agitated 
and  troublous  period  that  Shelley’s  first 
poem,  and  that  which  perhaps — so  obsti¬ 
nate  is  human  feeling  when  once  power¬ 
fully  impressed— is  most  generally  known 
at  least  by  name,  “  Queen  Mab,"  was  writ¬ 
ten.  It  seems  so  vain  at  this  period  to  re¬ 
discuss  a  poem  already  over-discussed,  and 
which  is  so  very  unlikely  either  to  attract 
or  influence  the  present  generation,  that  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  quoting  Mr.  Ros¬ 
setti’s  verdict  on  the  subject,  in  which  we 
substantially  agree : 

“  As  to  the  jx)etical  merits  of  ‘  Queen 
Mab,’  I  think  the  ordinary  run  of  criticism 
is  at  fault.  Some  writers  go  to  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  excess  of  speaking  of  k  as  not  only  a 
grand  poem,  but  actually  the  masterpiece 
of  its  author ;  and  even  those  who  stop  fiy 
short  of  this  expatiate  in  loose  talk  about 
its  splendid  ideal  passages,  gorgeous  ele¬ 
mental  imagery,  and  the  like.  The  fact  is 
that  ‘  Queen  Mab’  is  a  juvenile  production 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word — ^as  no¬ 
body  knew  better  than  Shelley  a  few  years 
afterwards ;  and  furthermore,  unless  1  am 
much  mistaken,  the  most  juvenile  and  un¬ 
remarkable  section  of  it  is  the  ideal  one. 
The  part  which  has  some  considerable 
amount  of  promise,  and  even  of  positive 
merit  at  times,  is  the  declamatory  part — 
the  passages  of  flexible  and  sonorous  blank 
verse,  in  which  Shelley  boils  over  against 
kings  or  priests,  or  the  present  misery  of  the 
world  of  man,  and  in  acclaiming  augury  of 
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an  era  of  regeneration.  Those  passages, 
with  all  their  obvious  literary  crudities 
and  imperfections,  are,  in  their  way,  of 
real  mark,  and  not  easily  to  be  overmatch¬ 
ed  by  other  poetic  writing  of  that  least 
readable  sort,  the  didactic-declamatory.” 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  we 
may  note  here,  and  which  is  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  characteristic  of  Shelley : 
a  curious  twist  which  his  mind  seems  to 
have  taken  from  the  first,  like  some  grow¬ 
ing  thing  warped  and  thwarted  by  a  freak 
of  nature.  We  have  already  remarked  up¬ 
on  his  deification  of  that  secondary  men¬ 
tal  quality,  resistance,  and  absolute  incapa¬ 
city  to  understand  the  much  loftier  senti¬ 
ment  of  harmony,  obedience,  and  subordi¬ 
nation — qualities  quite  indispensable  to  any 
lofty  ideal.  “  Queen  Mab”  reveals  anoth¬ 
er  tendency  equally  strange.  No  one,  we 
believe,  ever  has  glanced  at  this  audacious 
production,  without  an  involuntary  sense 
of  incongruity,  a  jar  of  something  contra¬ 
dictory,  which  at  the  first  moment  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  give  a  reason  for.  On  further  ex¬ 
amination,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  involun¬ 
tary  jar  arises  from  the  extraordinary  choice 
at  once  of  the  name  and  preliminary  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  poem.  The  name  is  already 
enshrined  in  the  English  soul.  It  is  that 
of  that  tiniest  empress, 

“  In  sha]>e  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman” — 

who  drives  over  courtiers’  knees  and  ladies’ 
lips  in  her  fairy  chariot,  daintiest  and  most 
fanciful  of  equipages.  This  tricksome 
sprite  is  the  apparition  that  presents  her¬ 
self  before  us  even  now,  despite  of  Shel¬ 
ley,  when  we  read  the  name.  We  think  of 
her  “  waggon-s|X)kes  made  of  long  spin¬ 
ners’  legs,”  the  hood  of  her  vehicle  of  the 
wings  of  grasshoppers,  her  whip  of  cricket- 
bone,  her  team  of  little  atomies,  innocent- 
est  and  most  fantastic  of  imaginations. 
Shelley,  all-indifferent  to  the  foregone  fan¬ 
cy,  imj>oses  the  delightful  levity  of  this 
name  upon  his  solemnly  didactic  fairy  who 
is  grand  as  a  tragedy  queen.  Queen  Mab, 
thus  travestied,  comes  to  the  side  of  a  sleep¬ 
ing  maiden,  lanthe,  lovely  and  innocent, 
and  carries  off  the  soul,  released  for  the 
moment  from  its  beautiful  covering.  The 
fair  spirit  and  the  fairy  queen  go  off  to¬ 
gether  in  a  state  chariot  of  a  very  different 
form  from  that  original  one.  It  is  a  “  pearly 
and  pellucid  car,”  with  “  celestial  coursers,” 
endowed  with  “  filmy  pennons”  and  “reins 
of  light.”  Such  in  its  turgid  grandeur  is 
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the  machinery  of  the  poem.  And  where 
do  the  voyagers  go  ?  To  investigate  the 
miseries  of  earth,  the  horrors  of  tyranny 
and  religion,  the  falsehood  of  revelation, 
the  cruel  fiction  of  Christianity!  Never 
was  a  more  strange  contradiction  to  all  po¬ 
etic  anticipations  and  all  rules  of  art  and 
nature.  It  is  so  wildly  perverse  that  the 
ingenuous  reader  can  scarcely  believe  it 
serious.  But  to  the  poet  the  idea  of  such 
a  hideous  panorama  exhibited  by  a  fairy  to 
a  pure  mortal  maiden  has  no  incongruity 
in  it.  His  mind  fails  to  seize  the  subtle 
sense  of  inappropriateness.  He  is  unable 
to  escape  from  the  ruling  tendency  of  his 
own  spirit  into  the  nature  of  any  other. 
'I'he  succession  of  tableaux  which,  after 
grave  and  long  preparation,  Milton  per¬ 
mits  Raphael  to  show  to  Adam,  is  utterly 
exceeded  in  horror  and  melancholy  by  the 
fierce  scenes  unfolded  by  Mab  to  lanthe 
without  any  preparation  or  any  purpose  at 
all.  The  same  curious  want  of  perception 
recurs  constantly  in  all  Shelley’s  works ; 
every  thing  seems  to  have  been  twisted  to 
him  out  of  naturalness,  out  of  harmony — 
his  sweet  bells  are  always  jangled.  He 
turns  to  darkness,  and  mystery,  and  de¬ 
spair,  and  horror  wantonly,  when  all  the 
sweeter  secrets  of  nature  are  open  to  him ; 
and  without  knowing,  with  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  obtuseness  in  the  midst  of  his  genius, 
unfolds  all  this  horror  and  misery  to  us  by 
the  most  unfit  interpreters — by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  fair)',  and  the  dreams  of  a 
sleeping  girl. 

We  need  not  add  any  thing  about  the 
opinions  expressed  in  this  poem.  It  is 
these  only,  thanks  to  the  clamor  of  many 
good  but  foolish  people,  that  hav£  kept 
this  audacious  piece  of  juvenile  braggado¬ 
cio  afloat.  The  ideal  part  of  “  Queen 
Mab”  is  evidently  founded  on  “  Thalaba,” 
which  was,  it  is  said,  Shelley’s  favorite  poem 
at  this  period,  and  would  have  perished 
long  ago  out  of  mortal  ken  but  for  the  bold 
atheism  of  its  .second  part  and  of  the  notes, 
which  the  horror  of  the  many  has  kept  a 
certain  life,  or  rather  a  tradition  of  life,  in. 
Had  it  not  filled  hosts  of  people  who  nev¬ 
er  read  it  with  this  visionary  fright  and  ha¬ 
tred,  “  Queen  Mab”  would,  we  do  not 
doubt,  have  been  dead  and  forgotten  long 
ago. 

In  June  of  the  year  1814,  another  new 
personage  becomes  visible  in  Shelley's  wild 
story.  His  fiiend  Hogg  had  gone  with 
him  to  Godwin’s  shop,  and  into  an  inner 


room,  where,  however,  the  philosopher 
was  not  to  be  found.  While  the  poet 
paced  about  in  impatience,  “  the  door  was 
partially  and  softly  opjened.  A  thrilling 
voice  called  ‘  Shelley !’  A  thrilling  voice 
answered  ‘  Mary !’  and  he  darted  out  of 
the  room.”  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
second  partner  of  Shelley’s  existence  be¬ 
comes  apparent  to  us.  In  this  same 
month  were  written  some  verses  addressetl 
to  her,  which  breathe  all  the  troublous 
passion  of  a  soul  perhaps  still  trembling 
and  doubting  what  its  next  step  was  to  be. 
That  they  had  by  this  time  betrayed  their 
mutual  love  to  each  other  is  evident. 
According  to  Lady  Shelley,  this  betrayal 
occurred  in  a  very  strange  scene,  in  St. 
Pancras’  churchyard,  by  the  grave  of  Mary 
Godwin’s  mother,  the  famous  Mary  Wols- 
toncraft,-  where  the  two  had  met,  whether 
accidentally  or  not  we  are  not  told ;  but 
where  Shelley,  “  in  burning  words,  poured 
out  the  tale  of  his  wild  past — how  he  had 
suffered,  how  he  had  been  misled,  and 
how,  if  supported  by  her  love,  he  hoped 
in  future  years  to  enrol  his  name  with  the 
wise  and  good  who  had  done  battle  for 
their  fellow-men,  and  been  true,  through 
all  adverse  storms,  to  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity.”  This  sentimental  nonsense,  which 
is  very  like  Mary  Shelley’s  own  outpour¬ 
ings,  and  no  doubt  came  from  her,  is  very, 
much  less  calculated  to  modify  and  touch 
the  reader  over  the  story  of  this  strange 
transaction,  than  are  the  following  tremu¬ 
lous  verses,  in  which  the  reflection  of  a 
certain  struggle  and  effort  at  self-restraint 
seems  evident ; 

“  Upon  my  heart  thjr  accents  sweet 
Of  peace  and  pity  fell  like  dew 
On  flowers  half-dead ;  thy  lips  did  meet 
Mine  tremblingly,  thy  dark  eyes  threw 
Tlieir  soft  persuasion  on  my  brain. 

Charming  away  its  dream  of  pain. 

We  are  not  happy,  sweet !  our  state 
Is  strange,  and  full  of  doubt  and  fear — 
More  need  of  words  that  ills  abate. 

Reserve  or  censure  come  not  near 
Our  sacred  friendship,  lest  there  be 
No  solace  left  for  thee  or  me. 

Gentle  and  good  and  mild  thou  art, 

Nor  can  I  live  if  thou  appear 
Aught  but  thyself,  or  turn  thy  heart 
Away  from  me,  or  stoop  to  wear 
The  mask  of  scorn,  although  it  be 
To  hide  the  love  thou  feel’st  for  me.” 

This  ominous  poem  indicates  with  suf¬ 
ficient  distinctness  what  was  coming ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  June  Shelley  left  the 
cottage  at  Bracknell,  where  he  had  been 
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living  with  his  wife,  and  which  for  some 
time  had  been  growing  more  and  more 
uncongenial  to  him  as  a  home,  and  went 
to  London.  He  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  seen  Harriet  again,  nor  his  child,  the 
baby  lanthe,  who  had  been  bom  a  short 
time  before ;  but  whether  he  deserted  her 
cruelly,  or  separated  from  her  politely  and 
amicably,  is  a  matter  which  between  them 
the  biographers  have  not  yet  decided. 
He  did  part  from  her,  however,  absolutely 
and  for  ever,  and  some  six  weeks  after 
started  for  the  Continent  with  his  Mary, 
and  began  an  altogether  new  period  of 
his  life.  This  event  is  treated  with  such 
philosophic  calm  by  every  body  concern¬ 
ed  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of  anachronism 
to  pause  and  discuss  it,  as  if  it  bore  any 
relation  to  morals  or  the  abstract  standard 
of  right  and  wrong.  “  Nought  was  done 
in  hate,  but  all  in  honor.”  Harriet,  if 
abandoned,  was  still  thought  of  with  per¬ 
fect  friendliness,  it  would  appear.  Poor 
soul !  she  was  not  far  off  the  birth  of  her 
second  child  1  an  aggravation  of  her  posi¬ 
tion  which  no  one  seems  to  have  taken 
into  account ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
fact  that  “Mary  also  continued  on  amic¬ 
able  terms  with  her,”  was  some  consolation 
to  the  young  mother  not  yet  twenty.  She 
went  to  Bath,  to  her  father,  while  the  other 
pair  went  off  to  Switzerland.  On  their 
return  from  their  trip  in  autumn,  Mr.  Ros¬ 
setti  informs  us  that  Shelley  “  consulted  a 
legal  friend  with  a  view  to  re-introducing 
Harriet  into  his  household  as  a  permanent 
inmate — it  is  to  be  presumed,  strictly  and 
solely  as  a  friend  of  the  connubial  pair, 
Mary  and  himself;  and  it  required  some 
little  cogency  of  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  lawyer  to  convince  the  prime¬ 
val  intellect  of  Shelley”  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  an  impracticable  one.  But 
notwithstanding  these  amiable  intentions, 
the  unfortunate  young  woman  drowned 
herself  a  little  more  than  two  years  after, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  her  young  life 
and  of  one  portion  of  the  p)oet’s.  It  is 
said  he  was  deeply  affected  by  this  occur¬ 
rence  ;  and  we  must  hope  it  was  true, 
though  indeed  no  evidence  is  given  from 
his  own  hand  of  any  sort  of  penitence  or 
sorrow  cither  in  prose  or  verse. 

Shelley’s  life  thus  divides  itself  into  two 
epochs,  the  reign  of  Harriet  and  that  of 
Mary ;  the  latter  being,  so  far  as  poetry  is 
concerned,  much  the  richer  of  the  two. 
Whether,  however,  this  was  Mary’s  influ¬ 


ence,  or  merely  the  natural  development 
of  his  mind,  it  would  be  diffrcult  to  say. 
He  had  scarcely  reached  man’s  estate  even 
at  the  period  when  he  formed  this  second 
connection,  being  but  twenty-two  years 
old,  though  for  so  many  years  he  had  had 
no  guidance  but  that  of  his  own  perverse 
and  most  wayward  will,  and  no  code  but 
that  of  inclination.  The  newly-united 
pair  went  to  Switzerland,  as  we  have  said ; 
then  returned,  and — in  consequence  of  the 
favorable  change  in  his  fortune  produced 
by  the  death  of  Shelley’s  grandfather, 
which  made  him  the  immediate  heir  of  a 
considerable  entailed  estate — they  took  a 
handsome  house  at  Bishopgate,  near  Wind¬ 
sor,  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  Park  and 
Forest.  Here  they  seem  to  have  remain¬ 
ed  more  than  a  year,  and  here  the  poem 
of  “  Alastor”  was  written.  While  here 
they  made  an  excursion  on  the  Thames, 
in  which  it  appears  to  us  Shelley  showed 
his  usual  perversity.  They  went  up  the 
river  as  far  as  Lechlade,  almost  as  far  as  a 
boat  could  go,  sjjending  about  a  fortnight 
in  the  excursion;  and  with  characteristic 
stubbomess  struggling  all  the  way  against 
the  current,  instead  of  adopting  the  easier 
expedient  generally  preferred  by  aquatic 
persons,  of  coming  do^vn  and  floating  with 
the  stream.  This,  however,  is  a  remark 
by  the  way ;  and  it  is  more  interesting  to 
note  a  much  stronger  instance  of  poetic 
perverseness :  which  is  the  total  absence  of 
any  influence  either  from  the  glorious 
Windsor  woods  or  the  Thames  in  the 
pKJem  of  “Alastor.”  There  is  a  voyage 
— but  it  is  a  wild  voyage,  in  which  a  boat 
unguided  is  driven  “  through  the  white 
ridges  of  the  chafed  sea.”  There  is  a 
river,  but  it  is  a  “  boiling  torrent”  flowing 
through  a  cavern,  and  making  its  way 
through  crags  which  “  closed  around  with 
black  and  jagged  arms,”  (by  the  way,  the 
boat  in  this  case  too  continues  its  course 
up  the  stream  ;)  and  there  is  a  forest,  but 
it  has  not  the  daylight  breadth  of  English 
woods.  From  all  the  sweet  nature  around 
him  he  draws  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
His  poet-hero  roams  wildly  over  the  world 
in  search  of  a  lost  ideal ;  but  that  world  is 
exclusively  a  dream-world,  a  wild  com¬ 
position  of  caves  and  rocks,  of  icy  sum¬ 
mits  and  putrid  marshes,  of  tropical  woods 
clothed  with  brilliant-flowered  parasites,  of 
gray  precipices  and  rock-rooted  solemn 
pines.  There  is  a  wild  and  melancholy 
cadence  about  the  poem,  and  many  beau- 
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tiful  lines;  but  the  weird  strangeness  of 
every  detail,  and  the  absolute  want  of  hu¬ 
man  features  in  the  vague  hero,  make  it 
hard  to  hold  fast  the  strain,  a  peculiarity 
common  to  many  of  Shelley’s  works. 

“  In  ‘  Alastor,’  ”  says  Mr.  Rossetti,  “  we  at 
last  have  the  genuine,  the  immortal  Shel¬ 
ley,”  and  he  designates  the  poem  as  “  full- 
charged  with  meaning.”  This  maybe; 
but  the  meaning  is  one  which  most  read¬ 
ers  will  strive  in  vain  to  grasp,  and  which, 
for  our  own  part,  we  do  not  think  worth 
the  pains.  Shelley,  however,  has  certainly 
struck  here  the  key-note  of  that  melodious 
flow  of  word-music  which  is  his  imdoubt- 
ed  possession. 

In  1816  the  pair  went  again  to  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  met  with  Lord  Byron,  in 
whose  constant  company  they  seem  to 
have  lived  for  some  time.  This  inter¬ 
course  had  results  which  would  have  made 
any  other  pair  eschew  the  noble  poet’s  so¬ 
ciety,  but  which  do  not  seem  to  have  af¬ 
fected  the  philosophic  Shelleys.  The 
story,  however,  belongs  rather  to  Byron’s 
life  than  to  that  of  our  present  subject, 
whose  own  misdemeanors  are  enough  for 
him  to  carry.  In  Switzerland,  Mrs.  Shel¬ 
ley  (so-called)  produced  that  extraordinary 
romance  of  “  Frankenstein,”  which  affect¬ 
ed  the  mind  of  the  time,  as  it  must  affect 
every  individual  reader,  like  a  horrible 
nightmare.  They  then  returned  and  set¬ 
tled  for  a  time  in  Great  Marlow  on  the 
Thames,  and  in  the  year  1818  finally  left 
England  for  Italy.  In  the  interval  occur¬ 
red  Harriet’s  death;  the  marriage  which 
legalized  the  tie  between  Shelley  and 
Mary ;  the  composition  of  the  “  Revolt  of 
Islam,”  and  the  Chancery  suit  which  de¬ 
prived  Shelley  of  the  charge  of  Harriet’s 
children,  and  which  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  yet  written  on  the  subject  has 
denounced  with  more  vehemence  and  heat, 
we  think,  than  reason.  According  to  all 
that  we  can  gleam  from  the  various  bio¬ 
graphies,  Shelley  had  never  seen  these 
children  of  his  repudiated  marriage,  and 
he  does  not  even  mention  them,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  with  any  kind  of  affection. 
They  are  mere  names  as  they  stand  in  all 
the  multitudinous  pages  which  rhapsodize 
over  the  misery  of  the  “  outraged  father.” 
The  poor  little  boy  had  been  bom  after 
the  separation;  and  the  impetuous  poet, 
who  had  not  even  the  patience  to  wait 
until  this  infant  saw  the  light  before  he 
left  its  mother,  can  not  certainly  be  suppos¬ 


ed  to  have  had  any  warm  paternal  feeling 
for  the  child.  And  we  can  not  see,  the 
question  being  once  raised,  how  any  judge 
could  have  decided  differently.  On  one 
side  was  the  grandfather  Westbrook,  who 
had  maintained  and  sheltered  the  hapless 
babies,  and  had  settled,  we  are  told, 
^2000  upon  them,  securing  their  live- 
hhood,  and  who  was,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
a  person  of  ordinary  decency  and  moral¬ 
ity  ;  on  the  other,  the  father  who  had  de¬ 
serted  them  while  one  was  still  unborn, 
who  had  taken  no  notice  of  them  up  to 
this  moment,  who  had  lived  for  years  in 
what  the  English  law  frankly  calls  (an 
ugly  word,  unpleasant  to  write)  adultery, 
who  had  entertained  from  his  youth,  and 
still  ostentatiously  professed,  sentiments 
not  only  contrary  to  all  religion,  but 
broadly  opposed  to  every  thing  which  the 
majority  of  mankind  considers  morality. 
What  could  any  Chancellor  have  done  ? 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  genius  does 
not  counterbalance  morals  in  the  eyes  of 
English  law;  and  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
genius  was  Shelley’s  only  claim  upon  the 
consideration  of  his  country.  To  say  that 
he  did  what  most  people  think  wrong,  on 
principle,  is,  if  you  will,  an  excuse  for  him¬ 
self  personally  to  himself  and  a  limited  cir¬ 
cle  of  congenial  souls ;  but  it  is  no  excuse, 
rather  an  aggravation,  to  mankind,  which 
dejjends  for  its  very  existence  upon  the 
maintenance  of  moral  law.  In  short,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  perceive  what  the 
ground  is  for  that  infinite  indignation 
which,  from  Lady  Shelley  to  Mr.  Rossetti, 
every  biographer  of  the  poet  has  express¬ 
ed  on  this  subject.  Shelley’s  only  possible 
claim  upon  his  children  was  that  lowest 
right  of  nature  which  is  conferred  by  the 
simple  fact  that  he  was  their  father ;  and 
the  man  whose  latest  imagination  had 
been  that  of  a  pair  of  lovers,  bom  brother 
and  sister,  could  not  be  supposed  to  at¬ 
tach  much  importance  to  that  merely  ac¬ 
cidental  circumstance.  Had  they  been 
tom  from  his  affectionate  arms,  taken  out 
of  his  kindly  house,  even  on  account  of 
his  immorality,  the  complaints  of  his  cham¬ 
pions  would  have  been  reasonable.  But 
when  it  is  understood  that  he  never  saw 
them,  did  not  know  them,  and  had  to  all 
appearance  expressed  no  interest  whatever 
in  them,  we  confess  we  are  utterly  bewil¬ 
dered  to  know  what  the  commotion  is 
about.  Logical  minds,  which  accept 
‘  saving  faith’  as  a  principle,  are  entitled. 
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in  the  ratio  of  their  logicality,  to  accept 
lx)rd  Eldon’s  judgment  as  righteous,”  Mr. 
Rossetti  says,  with  a  sneer.  VVe  are  quite 
unable,  however,  to  see  what  “saving 
faith”  has  to  do  with  the  subject ;  nor  can 
we  treat  as  any  thing  but  extravagant  non¬ 
sense  the  wild  talk  about  the  “  monstrous 
injustice”  of  this  decree,  the  wickedness  of 
the  man  who  “  robbed”  the  poet  “  of  his 
offspring,”  or  the  crushing  effect  of  this 
blow  upon  the  young  father,  who  never, 
till  this  moment,  had  troubled  himself  in 
the  smallest  degree  about  his  offspring.  It 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  wild  fancies 
— gravely  recorded  in  all  these  books,  as 
if  the  poor  child’s  illegitimacy  had  not 
made  sucli  a  proceeding  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible — that  Shelley  fear^  some  similar  at¬ 
tempt  to  tear  from  him  his  baby  son,  the 
first  child  of  Mar)',  and  that  this  most 
fantastic  and  groundless  fear  hastened  his 
final  departure  for  Italy.  The  state  of 
his  health  is  also  given  as  a  reason  for 
this ;  and  as  we  have  no  longer  the  out¬ 
spoken  and  candid  guidance  of  Mr.  Hogg 
in  respect  to  these  particulars,  we  have  no 
right  to  doubt  what  is  said.  Hogg  is, 
however,  very  skeptical  about  Shelley’s 
delicacy  of  health  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  career,  and  laughs  at  it  with  his  usual 
somewhat  coarse  and  patronizing  superior¬ 
ity,  as  a  pretense  always  at  hand  to  jus¬ 
tify  any  new  restlessness.  I'his  view  of 
the  subject  seems  to  have  been  practically 
confirmed  by  the  Italian  physician  Vac- 
ca,  who  recommended  Shelley  to  give  up 
medical  help  and  to  live  quietly,  as  the  best 
means  of  keeping  himself  in  health — an 
advice  not  likely  to  have  been  given  had 
there  been  any  thing  of  a  serious  character 
in  his  ailments. 

However,  whether  it  was  for  health,  or 
for  fear,  or  for  the  love  of  change,  the 
family  left  Marlow,  and  went  finally  to  Ita¬ 
ly.  The  life  in  Marlow  forms  a  pleasant 
episode  in  their  restless  existence.  We 
think  of  the  poet  rowing  up  to  the  sweet 
shade  of  the  Bischam  woods,  and  allowing 
his  boat  to  drift  down  under  those  pleas¬ 
ant  shadows,  among  the  tangled  water- 
lilies,  through  lights  and  shades  which  are 
never  more  delicious  than  on  a  river — with 
a  softened  sentiment  His  aspect  is  sym¬ 
bolical,  and  brings  a  sympathetic  tender¬ 
ness,  half  pity,  half  wondering  sadness,  into 
the  spiectator’s  eyes.  It  is  no  man  of  in¬ 
dependent  soul  and  action  upxm  whom  we 
look  as  he  glides  in  dreamy  motion  along 
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the  green  and  pleasant  shore.  Rather  it  is 
the  fantastic  little  bark  with  a  light  in  it, 
such  as  Hindoo  girls  send  down  the  sacred 
river  to  divine  their  fate  by.  How  long 
will  it  go  on  burning,  that  fitful  earth-star  ? 
How  long,  chance  and  wind  and  the  gen¬ 
tle  currents  favoring,  will  it  float,  till  the 
inevitable  moment  comes,  and  the  darken¬ 
ed  water  quenches  its  fateful  glimmer?  So 
does  this  wild  soul  float  on,  half-conscious, 
subject  to  every  breath  of  capricious  air 
and  every  unnoted  eddy,  with  w-ild  locks 
lifted  by  the  breeze,  and  wild  eyes  that  see 
nothing — eyes  full  of  inward  contempla¬ 
tion,  unmoved  by  the  sweet  reality  of  na¬ 
ture  round  him,  yet  soothed  by  it,  seeing 
not  as  men  see.  Probably  the.dullest  gen¬ 
tle  soul  that  has  floated  after  him  over  those 
soft  waters  has  carried  awAy  as  much  ac¬ 
tual  impression  from  them  as  Shelley  did. 
Those  wealthy  murmurous  woods,  those 
silvery  reaches,  the  sunshiny  haze  of  su¬ 
preme  summer,  the  ripple  of  the  soft  wa¬ 
ter  gurgling  against  his  boat, — none  of 
those  enchanted  sights  or  sounds  find  any 
echo  in  the  poet’s  verse ;  but  they  lulled 
him  while  he  dreamed  of  other  things,  to 
him  more  splendid : 

“  The  homely  nurse  docs  all  she  can 

To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate  man, 

Forget  the  splendor  he  has  known. 

And  that  celestial  palace  whence  he  came.” 

It  is  very  difficult  to  take  up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  criticism  such  a  poem  as  the  “  Re¬ 
volt  of  Islam.”  Its  extreme  length,  itsat- 
tenuated  thread  of  story,  its  absence  of  hu¬ 
man  character,  and  even  its  bewildering 
melodiousness  and  beauty  of  diction,  con¬ 
fuse  the  critical  faculties.  We  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  learn  a  great  deal  from  it;  indeed 
Shelley  himself  puts  it  upon  a  certain  sol¬ 
emn  footing:  “  Much  of  what  the  volume 
contains  was  written  with  the  same  feeling, 
as  real,  though  not  so  prophetic,”  he  says, 
“  as  the  communications  of  a  dying  man 
but  what  it  is  that  we  are  to  learn  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  say,  except  that  tyranny 
is  hateful,  and  some  other  broad  principles 
of  a  similar  kind.  The  length  of  the  po¬ 
em,  however,  and  its  sweet  monotony  of 
music,  baffle  the  attempts  of  any  but  a  dili¬ 
gent  reader.  Indeed  we  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  say  that  no  reader  above  twenty 
could  at  the  present  day  give  a  sufficiently 
long  strain  of  time  and  attention  to  master 
this  word-sonata  —  this  flood  of  linked 
sweetness  and  musical  discord.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  mass  of  humanity,  for  whom  all  truly 
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great  poems  are  written,  will  find  in  this 
one  neither  meaning  nor  feeling  within 
their  reach,  though  they  may  find  many 
delightful  lines  and  sweet  cadences.  It  is 
as  a  piece  of  music  only,  that  we  feel  our¬ 
selves  capable  of  considering  it ;  and  mu¬ 
sic,  as  we  are  all  aware,  is  by  no  means 
obliged  to  have  any  soul  of  articulate  sig¬ 
nification.  It  is  amusing  and  comforting 
to  ourselves  to  find  that  even  Mr.  Rossetti 
shares  our  sense  of  confusion,  and  gets  rid 
of  this  work  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
with  vague  and  grand  applauses,  which  do 
not  mean  much.  We  follow  his  example 
with  a  certain  relief.  Henceforward  Shel¬ 
ley,  growing  into  something  like  maturity, 
began  to  perceive  that  a  meaning  which 
could  be  grasped  by  the  common  mind 
w’as  an  advantage ;  and  we  may  at  once 
proceed  to  his  two  most  notable  poems, 
without  following  the  rigid  course  of  chro¬ 
nology. 

The  “  Prometheus”  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  in  time,  as  it  is  the  greatest  in  pow¬ 
er.  It  was  written  in  Rome,  chiefly  in  the 
gigantic  ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  in 
that  sweet  spring  of  Italy,  which  is  the 
very  spring-time  of  the  poets,  full  of  inspi¬ 
ration,  amid  all  the  wild  new  life  of  flowe¬ 
ry  vegetation,  and  the  old  stubborn  gran¬ 
deur  of  those  unformed  yet  imperishable 
relics  of  the  past.  The  scene  was  one 
which  might  have  suited  some  old  tale  of 
Rome  herself,  in  those  days  when  she  was 
mistress  of  the  world.  But  Shelley’s  genius 
was  not  historical,  and  with  a  growing  fas¬ 
cination  he  had  been  contemplating  this 
vast  subject,  already  limned  upon  his  can¬ 
vas  for  him  by  the  great  artists  of  Greece. 
It  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  very  cli¬ 
max  and  highest  point  of  his  philosophy — 
the  incarnation  of  heroic  resistance,  the 
highest  human  principle  of  which  Shelley 
had  any  conception.  It  is  impossible  to 
deny  to  this  wonderful  production  the  title 
of  a  great  poem.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
vivid  pictures  ever  done  in  words — a  ghost¬ 
ly,  terrible  tableau,  illumined  with  pale 
lights  which  are  not  of  this  world,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  vast  colorless  horizon,  against 
which  a  few  great  figures  rise  awful  in  the 
majestic  twilight — Prometheus  himself  in 
deathless  suffering  and  courage,  the  solemn 
form  of  Earth,  and  the  white  spirits  which 
s^and  about  consoling  or  explaining.  'I'he 
music  of  his  verse,  which  up  to  this  time  has 
been  his  great  charm,  becomes  at  once  sec¬ 
ondary  when  we  are  brought  in  face  of  this 


great  spectacle.  Hitherto  we  have  listen¬ 
ed,  and  sometimes  found  the  sweetness 
cloying,  and  the  melody  monotonous. 
But  here,  once,  and  once  only,  a  gift  of 
another  description  evolves  itself,  and  the 
poet  draws  his  curtain  proudly  and  bids  us 
see.  The  first  act,  up  to  the  moment  when 
the  Earth  introduces  her  choristers  to  con¬ 
sole  the  sufferer,  is  thoroughly  fine  and  no¬ 
ble.  The  story  is  too  well-known  to  want 
re-telling.  Prometheus  bound  upon  his 
rock,  with  a  vulture  gnawing  his  heart,  de¬ 
fies  the  power  of  the  tyrant  god  Jupiter; 
and,  secure  of  the  arrival  of  a  time  when 
his  oppressor  shall  be  hurled  from  his 
throne,  waits  with  awful  patience,  enduring 
every  torture  till  his  deliverance  comes. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  splendid  of 
its  kind  than  the  opening  scene. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Monarch  of  Gods  and  Demons,  and  all  Spirits — 
But  One — who  throng  those  bright  and  rolling 
worlds 

WTiich  thou  and  I  alone  of  living  things 
Behold  with  sleepless  eyes !  regard  this  earth 
Made  multitudinous  with  thy  slaves,  whom  thou 
Requitest  for  knee-worship,  prayer,  and  praise, 
And  toil,  and  hecatombs  of  broken  hearts. 

With  fear  and  self-contempt  and  barren  hope. 
Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyeless  in  hate. 

Hast  thou  made  reign  and  triumph,  to  thy  scorn. 
O’er  mine  own  misery  and  thy  vain  revenge. 
Three  thousand  years  of  sleep-unsheltered  hours. 
And  moments  ave  divided  by  keen  pangs. 

Till  they  seemea  years,  torture  and  solitude. 
Scorn  and  despair, — these  are  mine  empire : 

More  glorious  far  than  that  which  thou  surveyest 
From  thine  unenvied  throne,  O  mighty  God  1 
Almighty,  had  I  deigned  to  share  the  shame 
Of  thine  ill  tyranny,  and  hung  not  here 
Nailed  to  this  wall  of  eagle-bsdfling  mountain. 
Black,  wintry,  dead,  unmeasured;  without  herb. 
Insect,  or  beast,  or  shape  or  sound  of  life. 

Ah  me,  alas !  pain,  pain  ever,  forever ! 

No  change,  no  rause,  no  hope  !  Yet  I  endure. 
I  ask  the  Earth,  have  not  the  mountains  felt  ? 

I  ask  yon  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 

Has  it  not  seen  ?  The  Sea,  in  storm  or  calm. 
Heaven’s  ever-changing  shadow,  spread  below. 
Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony  ? 

Ah  me,  alas !  pain,  pain  ever,  forever ! 

The  crawling  glaciers  pierce  me  with  the  spears 
Of  their  moon-freezing  crystals;  the  bright  chains 
Eat  with  their  burning  cold  into  my  bones. 
Heaven’s  wingM  hound  polluting  from  thy  lips 
His  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  up 
My  heart;  and  shapeless  sights  come  wandering 

The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream. 
Mocking  me;  and  the  earthquake-fiends  are 
charged 

To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds 
When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind : 
While  from  their  loud  abysses  howling  throng 
The  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 
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Of  whirlwind,  and  afflict  me  with  keen  hail. 

And  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night. 

Whether  one  breaks  the  hoar-frost  of  the  mom. 
Or  starrv,  dim,  and  slow,  the  other  climbs 
leaden-colored  east ;  for  then  they  lead 
The  wingless,  crawling  Hours,  one  among 
whom — 

As  some  dark  Priest  hales  the  reluctant  victim — 
Shall  drag  thee,  cruel  king,  to  kiss  the  blood 
From  these  pale  feet,  which  then  might  trample 
thee. 

If  they  disdained  not  such  a  prostrate  slave. 
Disdain  !  Ah,  no !  I  pity  thee.  What  ruin 
Will  hunt  thee  undefended  through  the  wide 
Heaven ! 

How  will  thy  soul,  cloven  to  its  depth  with  terror, 
Gape  like  a  hell  within !  I  speak  in  grief. 

Not  exultation,  for  I  hate  no  more. 

As  then  ere  misery  made  me  wise.  The  curse 
Once  breathed  on  thee  I  would  recall.  Ye  moun¬ 
tains. 

Whose  many-voicid  echoes,  through  the  mists 
Of  cataracts,  flung  the  thunder  of  that  spell ! 

Ye  icy  springs,  stagnant  with  wrinkling  frost. 
Which  vibrated  to  hear  me,  and  then  crept 
Shuddering  through  India  I  Thou  serenest  Air, 
Through  which  the  sun  walks  burning  without 
beams  !  . 

And  ye  swift  whirlwinds,  who  on  pmsed  wings 
Hung  mute  and  moveless  o’er  yon  hushed  abyss, 
As  thunder,  louder  than  your  own,  made  rock 
The  orb^d  world !  If  then  my  words  had  power, 
Though  I  am  changed  so  that  aught  evil  wish 
Is  dead  within ;  although  no  memory  be 
Of  what  is  hate — let  them  not  lose  it  now  I 
What  was  that  curse  ?  for  ye  all  heard  me  speak. 

This  wonderful  reverie  has  an  exaltation 
and  grandeur  in  it  worthy  of  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  humanity.  The  involuntary  cry, 
“  Ah  me,  alas  1  pain  ever,  forever !”  which 
bursts  from  his  lips  by  times,  as  it  were 
against  his  will,  gives  a  reality  to  the  suf¬ 
fering  and  the  patience,  and  thrills  the 
reader  with  that  high  pang  of  participation 
which  is  the  loftiest  form  of  sympathy. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  of  the  pretentious 
and  petty  flurry  of  rebellion.  'The  Divine 
Rebel  is  calm  in  the  greatness  of  his  pas¬ 
sion  and  agony — calm,  too,  in  his  intense 
certainty  of  the  change  which  is  coming. 
The  poet,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  deep¬ 
ly  astonished  had  he  been  told  that  this  at¬ 
titude,  of  which  he  so  fully  feels  the  su¬ 
preme  grandeur,  is  the  very  attitude  of  that 
Faith  against  which  he  rails  with  so  much 
fury.  For,  potent  and  subtle  as  his  per¬ 
ceptions  were,  his  range  of  vision  was  very 
limited,  and  more  warped  by  prqudice 
than  it  is  easy  to  express.  But  it  is  this 
deepening  and  widening  of  the  sphere 
around  him,  this  glimpse  of  the  profound¬ 
er  spiritual  emotions,  which  give  power  to 
his  greatest  conception.  I’he  following 
high  colloquy  between  the  Earth  and  her 
suffering  son  and  representative  is  equally 


fine.  He  has  asked  to  hear  once  more  his 
own  curse,  and  has  been  answered  from 
the  mountains  and  winds  and  waters  that 
none  of  them  dare  repeat  those  terrible 
words. 

THE  EARTH. 

I  am  the  Earth, 

Thy  mother ;  she  within  whose  stony  veins 
To  the  last  fibre  of  the  loftiest  tree. 

Whose  thin  leaves  trembled  in  the  frozen  air, 

Joy  ran,  as  blood  within  a  living  frame. 

When  thou  didst  from  her  bosom,  like  a  cloud 
Of  glory  arise,  a  spirit  of  keen  joy ! 

And  at  thy  voice  her  pining  sons  uplifted 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting  dust. 
And  our  Almighty  Tyrant  with  fierce  dread 
Grew  pale — until  his  thunder  chained  thee  here. 
Then — see  those  million  worlds  which  burn  and 
roll 

Around  us — their  inhabitants  beheld 
My  sphered  light  wave  in  wide  Heaven  ;  the  sea 
Was  lifted  by  strange  tempests,  and  new  fire 
From  earthquake-rifted  mountains  of  bright  snow. 
Shook  its  portentous  hair  beneath  heaven’s  frown ; 
Lightning  and  inundation  vexed  the  plains ; 

Blue  thistles  bloomed  in  cities ;  foodless  toads 
Within  voluptuous  chambers  panting  crawled ; 
When  Plague  had  fallen  on  man,  and  beast,  and 
worm. 

And  Famine  ;  and  black  blight  on  herb  and  tree  ; 
And  in  the  corn,  and  vines,  and  meadow-grass. 
Teemed  ineradicable  poisonous  weeds. 

Draining  their  growth,  for  my  wan  breast  was  dry 
With  grief ;  and  the  thin  air,  my  breath,  was 
stained 

With  the  contagion  of  a  mother’s  hate 
Breathed  on  her  child’s  destroyer  ;  ay,  I  heard 
Thy  curse,  the  which,  if  thou  rememberest  not. 
Yet  my  innumerable  seas  and  streams. 

Mountains,  and  caves,  and  winds,  and  yon  wide 
air. 

And  the  inarticulate  people  of  the  dead. 

Preserve,  a  treasured  spell.  We  meditate 
In  secret  joy  and  hope  those  dreadful  words. 

But  dare  nut  speak  them. 

I’ROMETHEUS. 

Venerable  mother ! 

All  else  who  live  and  suffer  take  from  thee 
Some  comfort;  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  happy 
sounds. 

And  love,  though  fleeting  :  these  may  not  be 
mine. 

But  mine  own  words,  I  pray,  deny  me  not. 

•  THE  EARTH. 

They  shall  be  told.  Ere  Babylon  was  dust, 

TTie  Magus  Zoroaster,  my  dear  child. 

Met  his  own  image  walking  in  the  garden. 

That  apparition,  sole  of  men,  he  saw. 

For  know  there  are  two  worlds  of  life  and  death  : 
One  that  which  thou  beholdest ;  but  the  other 
Is  underneath  the  grave,  where  do  inhabit 
The  shadows  of  all  forms  that  think  and  live 
Till  death  unite  them,  and  they  part  no  more ;  I 
Dreams  and  the  light  imaginings  of  men. 

And  all  that  faith  creates  or  love  desires. 
Terrible,  strange,  sublime  or  beauteous  shapes. 
There  thou  art,  and  dost  hang  a  writhing  shade. 
’Mid  whirlwind-peop'.ed  mountains  ;  all  the  gods 
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Are  there,  and  all  the  powers  of  nameless 
worlds— 

Vast,  sceptred  phantoms;  heroes,  men,  and 
l>ea$t$ ; 

And  Dembgorgon,  a  tremendous  gloom ; 

And  he,  the  Supreme  Tyrant,  on  his  throne 
Of  burning  gold.  Son,  one  of  these  shall  utter 
The  curse  wnich  all  remember.  Call  at  will 
'Fhine  own  ghost,  or  the  ghost  of  Jupiter, 

Hades  or  Typhon,  or  what  mightier  Gods 
From  all-prolific  evil,  since  thy  ruin 
Have  sprung,  and  trampled  on  my  prostrate  sons. 
Ask,  and  they  must  reply :  so  the  revenge 
Of  the  Supreme  may  sweep  through  vacant 
shades. 

As  rainv  wind  through  the  abandoned  gate 
Of  a  fallen  palace. 

PROMETHEUS. 

Mother,  let  not  aught 
Of  that  which  may  be  evil  pass  again 
My  lips,  or  those  of  aught  resembling  me. 
Phantom  of  Jupiter,  arise,  appear  1 

We  confess  that  our  interest  in  the  poem 
fails  when  we  come  to  Asia  and  Panthea, 
and  seek  out  Demogorgon  on  his  ebon 
throne  with  his  attendant  Hours — just  as 
our  interest  always  fails  when,  after  the  in¬ 
tense  strain  of  a  tragedy,  we  are  brought 
back  into  the  more  or  less  banal  and  weari¬ 
some  ways  by  which  every  thing  is  to  be 
mended,  and  perpetual  joy  and  content  to 
be  established  in  the  earth.  Neither  Shel¬ 
ley  nor  any  other  poet  can  give  interest  to 
these  vague  glories  or  to  the  vain  phantas¬ 
magoria  of  universal  happiness,  which  al¬ 
ways  bears  a  fatal  resemblance  to  a  trans¬ 
formation-scene  in  a  pantomime.  The 
grandeur  of  the  “  Prometheus”  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  opening  of  the  poem.  It  is 
a  great  tableau,  as  we  have  said,  fixed 
against  a  pale  gleaming  sky,  with  weird 
songs  breathing  about  it,  and  a  host  of 
shadowy  undefined  figures  hovering 
around,  but  always  the  great  victim  in  the 
centre  of  the  scene,  and  the  great  consoler, 
patient  as  himself,  the  old  majestic  Earth- 
Mother,  w’atching  by  him.  “  Ah  me,  alas ! 
pain  ever,  forever;”  but  no  sinking  of 
heart,  no  failure  of  courage,  no  change'in 
the  heroic  patience  and  determination  to 
endure  to  the  end.  How  out  of  all  his  cho¬ 
ruses  and  semi-choruses,  out  of  his  flowery 
and  wordy  Revolts  of  Islam,  and  all  the 
sweet  and  petulant  maunderings  of  his 
youth,  Shelley  should  have  dragged  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  height  of  this  great  concep¬ 
tion,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell.  But  that 
he  did  reach  once  to  this  sublime  height, 
and  had  a  glimpse,  however  brief,  of  some¬ 
thing  at  once  more  profound  and  more 
lofty  than  had  been  hitherto  dreamt  of  in 
New  Series. — Vou  XVI.,  No.  i. 


his  philosophy,  is  one  of  his  truest  titles  to 
the  great  name  of  poet. 

Of  the  drama  of  the  “  Cenci”  we  afe 
disposed  to  form  a  very  different  opinion. 
We  admit,  however,  that  we  express  this 
with  a  certain  trembling;  for  even  Mr. 
Rossetti,  in  this  mild  age,  in  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  only  a  year  ago,  stigmatizes  one  of 
its  unfavorable  critics  as  “  a  vile  and  loath¬ 
some  ruffian,”  and  another  as  a  “  vomit  of 
creation,”  epithets  which  alarm  a  peaceable 
critic.  And  we  are  aware  that  the  great 
number  of  “  the  best  judges”  are  against 
us.  Nevertheless,  we  can  not  alter  our 
opinion.  Setting  aside  the  subject  and 
actual  incident,  which,  to  our  thinking,  are 
too  horrible  and  revolting  for  the  purposes 
of  tragedy,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  poet  fails 
altogether  in  his  conception  of  his  Beatrice. 
What  he  intends  is  to  make  her  an  imper¬ 
sonation  of  maidenly  nobleness,  purity,  for¬ 
titude,  and  strength;  such  a  woman  as 
would  die  sooner  than  meet  dishonor,  yet 
would  endure  almost  all  things  for  the  fame 
of  her  house  and  the  safety  of  those  she 
loves.  She  is  one  of  those  whom  pollution 
would  kill,  yet  whom  love  would  sustain 
and  elevate  to  the  last  height  of  sacrifice. 
All  this  is  expressed  in  the  noble  and  spir¬ 
ited  address  she  makes  to  the  astonished 
company  assembled  to  rejoice  with  him  in 
honor  of  a  great  good  fortune,  to  whom 
her  horrible  father  has  just  announced, 
with  much  chuckling  and  self-congratula¬ 
tion,  the  death  of  his  two  sons.  As  they 
are  dispersing  in  horror,  Beatrice  thus 
bursts  forth : 

“  I  do  entreat  you,  go  not,  noble  guests  ; 

What  although  tyranny  and  impious  hate 
Stand  sheltered  by  a  father’s  hoary  hair? 

What  if  ’tis  he  who  clothed  us  in  these  limbs  * 
Who  tortures  them  and  triumphs  ?  What  if  we, 
The  desolate  and  dead,  were  his  own  flesh. 

His  children  and  his  wife,  whom  he  is  bound 
To  love  and  shelter  ?  Shall  we  therefore  find 
No  refuge  in  this  merciless  wide  world  ? 

Oh,  think  what  deep  wrongs  must  have  blotted 
out 

First  love,  then  reverence  in  a  child's  prone 
mind. 

Till  it  thus  vanquish  shame  and  fear.  Oh  think .' 

I  have  borne  much,  and  kissed  the  sacred  hand 
'Iliat  crushed  us  to  the  earth,  and  thought  its 
stroke 

Was,  perhaps,  some  paternal  chastisement ; 

Have  excused  much ;  doubted ;  and  when  no 
doubt 

Remained,  have  sought  by  patience,  love,  and 
tears 

To  soften  him ;  and  when  this  could  not  be, 

I  have  knelt  down,  through  the  long  sleepless 
nights. 

And  lifted  up  to  God,  the  Father  of  all. 
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Passionate  prayers:  and  when  these  were  not 
heard 

I  have  still  borne  ;  until  I  meet  you  here, 

Princes  and  kinsmen,  at  this  hideous  feast. 

Given  for  my  brothers’  deaths.  Two  yet  re¬ 
main — 

His  wife  remains  and  I — ^whom,  if  you  save  not. 
You  may  soon  share  such  merriment  again 
.As  fathers  make  over  their  children’s  graves.” 

The  girl  who  ventures  to  make  this  speech 
in  her  pitiless  father's  presence  is  strung  to 
a  high  pitch  of  tragic  determination  before 
she  makes  such  an  appeal,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  horror  of  the  crowning  outrage  to 
w'hich  she  is  soon  after  subjected  might 
have  driven  her  mad  for  the  moment.  But 
even  her  madness  ought  to  have  been  the 
madness  of  strength,  and  not  the  confused 
and  hopeless  babbling  of  weakness.  Though 
the  fact  is  continually  kept  before  us  that 
her  wrong  is  too  hideous  to  be  told,  she 
nevertheless  indicates  its  nature  with  such 
distinctness  to  her  former  lover  that  mis¬ 
take  is  scarcely  possible — which  is  surely  a 
poor  reading  of  the  distraught  souL  After 
the  outrage  she  consents  to  her  father’s 
murder,  and  even  plans  its  circumstances, 
but  rather  from  a  desire  to  escape  the  fu¬ 
ture  than  from  any  tragic  consciousness 
that  the  future  had  come  to  an  end  for 
her.  The  passionate  sense  that  further 
life  is*  impossible,  w'hich  moved  the  Lucre- 
tia  of  an  older  story,  has  no  place  in  this 
pale  Beatrice.  No  solemn  priesthood  of 
vengeance  comes  upon  the  outraged  wo¬ 
man,  as  it  might  have  done  with  the 
noblest  effect  and  truth  to  nature.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  on  this  point,  that  Shelley 
had  the  bonds  of  historical  fact  to  restrain 
him ;  but  fact  and  truth  are  two  things, 
and  a  great  dramatic  poet  could  not  be  so 
bound  by  the  actual.  The  Beatrice  of  the 
first  act  would  have  taken  the  guilt  upon 
herself  and  saved  her  family;  but  "Shelley’s 
Beatrice  is  not  equal  to  that  great  height. 
In  the  torture-scene  her  failure  is  still  more 
apparent.  All  that  she  thinks  of  is  escape : 
whereas  any  true  conception  of  a  lofty 
character  so  circumstanced  would  make 
the  very  thought  of  escape  impossible. 
Every  high  sentiment  requires  that  such  a 
victim  should  seek  and  insist  upon  that 
death  which  is  her  only  refuge.  But  Bea¬ 
trice  fights  for  life  and  deliverance  to  the 
very  last.  She  is  eloquent  and  casuistical, 
ana  all  but  wins  her  cause  by  her  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  Camillo,  and  by  the  still 
more  striking  appeal  she  makes  to  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  poor  wretch  Marzio  the  bravo, 
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upon  whom  she  imposes  her  lie  with  a 
splendid  assurance  which  is  totally  unlike 
our  first  conception  of  her  character.  The 
scene  is  fine,  so  far  as  the  poetry  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

“  Beatrice.— O  thou  tremblest  on  the  siddy 
verge 

Of  life  and  death,  pause  ere  thou  answerest  me ; 
So  mayst  thou  answer  God  with  less  dismay. 
What  evil  have  we  done  thee  ?  I,  alas  ! 

Have  lived  but  on  this  earth  a  few  sad  years ; 

And  so  my  lot  was  ordered  that  a  father 
First  turned  the  moments  of  awakening  life 
To  drops  each  poisoning  youth’s  sweet  hope ;  and 
then 

Stabbed  with  one  blow  my  everlasting  soul. 

And  my  untainted  fame,  and  even  that  peace 
Which  sleeps  within  the  core  of  the  heart’s  heart ; 
But  the  wound  was  not  mortal ;  so  my  hate 
Became  the  only  worship  I  could  lift 
To  our  great  Father,  who  in  pity  and  love 
Armed  uiee,  as  thou  dost  say,  to  cut  him  off ; 

And  thus  his  wrong  becomes  my  accusation  ! 

And  art  thou  the  accuser  ?  If  thou  hop’st 
Mercy  in  heaven,  show  justice  upon  earth  : 

Worse  than  a  bloody  hand  is  a  hard  heart. 

If  thou  hast  done  murders,  made  thy  life’s  path 
Over  the  trampled  laws  of  God  and  man, 

Kush  not  before  thy  Judge,  and  say,  ‘  My  Maker, 
I  have  done  this,  and  more  ;  for  there  was  one 
Who  was  most  pure  and  innocent  on  earth. 

And,  because  she  endured  what  never  any. 

Guilty  or  innocent,  endured  before. 

Because  her  wrongs  could  not  be  told  nor  thought. 
Because  thy  hand  at  length  did  rescue  her, 

I  with  my  words  killed  her  and  all  her  kin.’ 
Think,  I  adjure  thee,  what  it  is  to  slay 
The  reverence  living  in  the  minds  of  men 
Toward  our  ancient  house  and  stainless  fame  ! 
Think  what  it  is  to  strangle  infant  Pity, 

Cradled  in  the  belief  of  guileless  looks — 

Till  it  become  a  crime  to  suffer.  Think 
What  ’tis  to  blot  with  infamy  and  blood 
All  that  which  shows  like  innocence,  and  is — 
Hear  me,  great  God ! — I  swear  most  innocent ; 
So  that  the  world  lose  all  discrimination 
Between  the  sly,  fierce,  wild  regard  of  guilt. 

And  that  which  now  compels  thee  to  reply 
To  what  I  ask ;  Am  I,  or  am  I  not, 

A  parricide  ? 

Martio. — Thou  art  not. 

Juagt. —  What  is  this  ? 

AJartio. — I  here  declare  those  whom^I  did  ac¬ 
cuse 

Are  innocent.  'Tis  I  alone  am  guilty. 

Judge. — Drag  him  away  to  torments ;  let  them 
be 

Subtle  and  long  drawn  out,  to  tear  the  folds 
Of  the  heart’s  inmost  cell.  Unbind  him  not 
Till  he  confess. 

Martio. — Torture  me  as  ye  will  : 

A  keener  pain  has  wrung  a  higher  truth 
From  my  last  breath.  She  is  most  innocent. 
Bloodhounds,  not  men,  glut  yourselves  well  with 
me ! 

I  will  not  give  you  that  fine  piece  of  nature 
To  rend  and  ruin.” 

This  special  pleader,  however  false  and 
eloquent,  is  not  the  ideal  Beatrice.  The 
callousness  with  which  she  sacrifices  this 
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poor  wretch,  and  compels  him  to  die  with 
a  lie  on  his  lips,  produces,  on  the  whole, 
an  effect  totally  different  from  that  which 
the  poet  intended.  And  his  failure  is  of 
the  same  character  as  was  his  success.  It 
is  the  involuntary,  perhaps  unconscious, 
mingling  of  noble  moral  qualities  with 
the  immortal  resistance  of  Prometheus 
which  makes  that  figure  sublime.  It  is 
the  negation  of  moral  qualities  which 
brings  Beatrice  down  from  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  her  tragic  position.  Her  lie  is  a 
worse  death-warrant  than  any  signed  by 
the  Pope;  and  we  watch  her  exit  from 
the  world  and  the  stage  without  any  emo¬ 
tion,  simply  because  the  poet  has  chosen 
to  prefer  his  old  bigot-dogma  of  resistance 
at  all  haj^ards  and  at  any  cost,  to  the  far 
higher  principle  of  personal  truth  and 
honor.  The  failure  is  great  in  point  of 
art,  in  our  opinion ;  it  is  a  willful  throw¬ 
ing  away  of  a  very  noble  tragic  opportu¬ 
nity;  and  what  perhaps  affects  the  mind  as 
deeply,  there  seems  a  certain  treachery  in 
it  to  the  dead — treason  to  that  piteous 
face,  half  child,  half  woman,  to  those  pa¬ 
thetic  eyes  which  have  wept  all  the  tears 
of  which  they  are  capable,  and  gaze  at  us 
forever  from  Guido’s  canvas  with  that 
tearless  appeal  of  exhaustion  which  rends 
the  heart.  Few  faces  are  so  well  known 
in  the  world  as  that  worn,  sweet,  tragic 
child-countenance  of  Beatrice.  It  is  the 
poet  who  has  done  this  sad  soul  the  last 
and  crowning  wrong. 

Space  forbids  us  to  discuss  in  detail  all 
Shelley’s  important  productions.  There  is 
not  one  of  them,  perhaps,  in  which  there 
is  not  something  beautiful  to  be  found ; 
but  we  turn  with  relief  and  delight  from 
“  Rosalind  and  Helen,”  “Julian  and  Mad- 
dalo,”  and  other  pretentious  composi¬ 
tions,  to  those  exquisite  minor  p>oems  and 
scraps  of  verse  which  are  above  criticism, 
alike  exquisite  in  music  and  perfect  in 
sentiment  Fortunately,  for  one  pierson 
who  reads  the  “  Cenci,”  there  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  to  whom  the  “  Skylark”  is  a  pure  and 
ever-fresh  delight ;  and  perhaps  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  poet  might  be  more  safely, 
sweetly,  and  purely  founded  upon  so 
much  of  him  as  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Pal- 
grave’s  excellent  collection,  “  The  Golden 
Treasury,”  than  in  all  the  more  ambitious 
volumes  that  bear  his  name.  These  love¬ 
ly  verses  are  above  censure,  and  almost 
beyond  criticism.  They  have  all  the 
beauty  of  music,  with  a  still  loftier  intel¬ 


lectual  charm  added  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  music.  The  ear  and  the  heart 
are  touched  alike  with  a  soft  rapture  when 
it  is  thus  the  poet  sings.  All  other  con¬ 
siderations,  all  thought  of  his  philosophies, 
or  opinions,  or  faults,  or  weaknesses,  float 
away  from  us  at -the  first  note  of  that  in- 
ineffable  wild  sweetness.  “  The  Skylark,” 
“The  Cloud,”  (which,  however,  is  less 
perfect,)  a  great  part  of  “The  Sensitive 
Plant,”  the  “  Lines  Written  in  Dejection," 
those  among  the  Euganean  Hills,  and 
many  more — some  of  which,  like  the  wild- 
flowers  and  stars,  have  not  even  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  a  name — are  the  true  charter 
of  Shelley’s  immortality.  By  their  means 
we  can  track  the  poet’s  path  as  we  can 
track  the  course  of  an  unseen  brook  by 
the  greenness  around  it.  These  scattered 
blossoms  map  his  wandering  way,  and  en¬ 
dear  to  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  the  most 
wayward  soul  that  ever  carried  a  min¬ 
strel’s  harp  across  the  world. 

Shelley  had  great  deficiencies.  His  im¬ 
agination  was  not  of  a  human  order,  and 
had  little  perception  of  the  wealth  of  no¬ 
ble  sentiment  and  passion  which  may 
dwell  in  human-kind.  In  this  respect  his 
vision  was  most  limited.  He  recognized 
little  more  in  human  nature  than  a  certain 
savage  capacity  for  rebellion,  and  a  wild 
passion  of  love — love  which  could  be 
manifested  but  in  one  way — and  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  eye  for  individual 
character,  or  the  subtleties  of  personal  dif¬ 
ference.  His  two  great  qualities  even  are 
by  no  means  necessarily  human.  The 
grand  type  of  the  one — Prometheus — is  a 
demi-god;  and  the  utterly  unrestrained 
luxuriance  of  the  other  seems  better  adapt¬ 
ed  for  something  either  above  or  below 
humanity — the  irresponsible  Ariel  or  the 
equally  irresponsible  four-footed  creatures 
of  the  woods  and  wilds — than  for  men 
and  women.  He  has  not  left  behind  him 
one  single  conception  of  human  character 
which  it  is  worth  the  world’s  while  to  pre¬ 
serve  ;  neither  can  we  find  amid  his  poems 
any  real  attempt  to  fathom  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  or  put  meilning  into  her  dark¬ 
ness.  He  has  one  wild  panacea  for  every 
thing,  and  a  vague  yet  incendiary  creed 
by  which  to  make  the  impossible  actual ; 
but  his  mind  lacks  even  the  conditions 
which  make  insight  possible,  his  power  of 
sympathy  being  restricted  by  the  same  in¬ 
capacity  which  limits  his  understanding. 
Men  are  an  inarticulate  dull  wonder  to  him. 
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He  does  not  comprehend  them,  nor  does 
he  wish  to  comprehend  them.  Nature  is 
more  near  to  his  wild  soul ;  but  even  with 
her  it  is  not  modest  nature  bounded  by 
locality  and  reality,  but  a  wild  and  gor¬ 
geous  composition  of  tropical  beauties  and 
glowing  color  and  awful  desolation — the 
features  of  many  regions  caught  up  and 
blurred  together  in  a  splendid  muddle,  like 
one  of  Turner’s  weird  pictures.  But  with 
all  these  lamentable  wants,  he  has  a  wealth 
and  lavish  flow  of  melody  which  may  well 
bewilder  and  intoxicate  the  reader.  Never 
was  poet  so  sweetly  garrulous.  There 
seems  no  stint  or  limit  to  the  torrent  of 
melodious  lines  which  he  is  ever  ready  to 
pour  forth,  nor  any  reason  why  the  de¬ 
lightsome  strain  should  ever  come  to  an 
end.  The  most  of  it  is- pure  music,  undis¬ 
tracted  and  unbroken  by  any  definite 
meaning.  We  glide  along  the  starlight 
flood  without  effort,  without  note  of  time 
or  progress.  Flow  on,  thou  shining  river, 
is  the  only  slumbrous  sentiment  of  our  ad¬ 
miration.  From  nothing  we  float  on  to 
nothing,  lulled  by  an  endless  sweetness. 
This  is,  to  our  thinking,  Shelley’s  great 
and  chief  distinction.  Mr.  Rossetti,  him¬ 
self  a  poet,  claims  for  him  the  position  of 
“  the  greatest  English  poet  since  Milton, 
or  possibly  since  Shakspeare,”  the  “  great¬ 
est  Englishman  of  his  time,”  and  one  of 
the  ultimate  'glories  of  our  race  and  plan¬ 
et.”  We  are  incapable  of  comprehending 
even  the  grounds  upon  which  this  verdict 
is  ^ven.  To  us  Shelley  is  a  wandering 
voice,  wildly  sweet,  with  powers  of  utter¬ 
ance  perhaps  unequaled,  certainly  unsur¬ 
passed — but  a  voice  without  any  message, 
a  lovely  thing  astray,  a  messenger  perhaps 
dropp^  into  the  wrong  planet,  endowed 
with  the  language  and  the  emotions  prop¬ 
er  to  Venus  or  Jupiter  rather  than  the 
homely  Earth.  Humanity  is  not  in  him 
or  with  him.  He  has  the  pity  of  a  warm 
heart  for  its  misery,  and  wild  indignation 
for  its  wrongs,  but  no  comprehension  of 
it,  nor  sense  of  its  many-sided  variety. 
We  can  never  divest  ourselves  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  looks  at  it  with  curious,  eager, 
but  impotent  eyes — how  bright  yet  how 
impotent !  from  without.  He,  with  all  his 
strange  and  thick-coming  fancies  and  be¬ 
wildering  sweetness  of  song,  is  a  spirit  of 
another  sphere.  The  flowers  he  under¬ 
stands,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  “  blythe 
spirit”  winging  its  way,  singing  and  soar¬ 
ing,  into  the  blue  deep;  but  man  he 


knows  not,  and  has  no  power  to  compre¬ 
hend. 

We  need  not  linger  upon  the  too  well 
known  conclusion  of  the  poet’s  career. 
Probably,  had  he  been  permittetl  to  choose, 
it  was  the  end  which  would  have  pleased 
his  fancy  most;  and  though*  to  our  own 
mind,  a  human  grave  even  upon  the  sea- 
sands,  under  the  sweet  Italian  sky,  with 
that  melodious  sea  marking  its  measured 
cadence  at  his  feet,  and  incapable  of  rude 
intrusion  upon  the  poet’s  rest,  would^iave 
been  better  and  sweeter  than  the  theatrical 
folly  of  incremation,  and  the  dark  and 
gloomy  stone  under  the  old  Roman  walls 
where  his  heart  of  hearts  reposes;  yet  prob¬ 
ably  Shelley  himself  would  have  thought 
otherwise.  He  enjoyed  such  happiness  as 
was  possible  for  him  for  some  years  in  It¬ 
aly,  moving  now  here,  now  there,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  habitual  impulse  of  restlessness ; 
and  if  even  his  Mary  could  not  give  him 
perfect  bliss,  neither  could  any  one  else 
have  done  it  in  her  place.  In  the  soft  de¬ 
caying  calm  of  gettle  Pisa,  in  the  more 
exciting  atmosphere  of  Rome,  in  noiseless 
Venice,  which  he  loved,  and  in  the  bril¬ 
liant  sunshine  of  Naples,  he  wandered, 
ever  wayward,  making  to  himself  roman¬ 
ces  within  romances  of  which  no  one  can 
tell  whether  they  were  false  or  true  of  love¬ 
lorn  ladies  following  him  far  off,  and  im¬ 
prisoned  maidens  whom  he  cherished  with 
the  love  of  his  soul.  These  fancies, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  were  enough 
to  cross  his  life  with  many  clouds  of  deep 
dejection  and  fantastic  melancholy.  But 
yet  this  wild  spirit,  so  unearthly  in  its  in¬ 
tellectual  qualities,  and  with  so  strange  a 
dream  of  life  woven  through  the  web,  was 
to  the  end  open  as  the  day  to  all  the  char¬ 
ities  of  tenderness,  and  beloved  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  devotion  by  a  closely-clinging  cir¬ 
cle  of  friends.  With  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
timate  of  these  he  settled  on  the  lovely 
bay  of  Spezzia,  a  scene  as  entrancing  in 
its  real  beauty  as  any  that  ever  could  have 
dawned  even  on  a  poet’s  dream,  for  the 
scene  which  was  to  be  his  last  The  boat 
in  which  he  was  lost  was  pronounced  a 
“  perfect  plaything”  by  the  companion 
who  died  with  him — so  little  do  we  know 
what  is  before  us. 

Shelley  was  but  entering  the  real  matu¬ 
rity  of  manhood  when  he  died.  He  had  not 
completed  his  thirtieth  year.  What  that  ma¬ 
turity  might  have  done  for  him,  none  can 
tell.  His  intellectual  progress,  however. 
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had  been  so  great  during  the  last  five 
years  of  his  life,  that  were  such  a  specula¬ 
tion  reasonable,  we  might  well  have  look¬ 
ed  for  an  advance  at  once  in  true  man¬ 
hood  and  creative  power  which  would 
have  turned  all  comment  into  foolishness. 
But  this  development  was  never  to  come 
on  earth.  Whether  the  wandering  soul 
has  found  out  now  the  true  planet  to 
which  he  had  his  celestial  credentials,  and 


whether,  lost  on  earth  and  wildered  with 
constant  straying  after  that  destination 
which  he  could  not  recover,  he  has  had 
better  fortune  on  the  other  side  of  the  great 
sea,  is  a  more  useless  speculation  still. 

“  O  world  !  O  life  !  O  time  ! 

On  whose  last  steps  1  climb, 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before, 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime  ? 

No  more— oh,  never  more  1" 


Macmillan’s  Magasine. 

THOUGHTS  UPON  GOVERNMENT.* 

BY  ARTHUR  HELPS.  • 


^  I. 

ON  THE  PERSONAL  IN  GOVERNMENT. 

I  AM  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  use  this 
mode  of  expression,  “  the  personal,”  which 
more  befits  the  Greek  and  German  lan¬ 
guages  than  our  own.  The  proper  word, 
however,  namely,  “  personality,”  has  been 
detrimentally  severed  from  its  original 
meaning,  and  is  now  used  chiefly  in  a  bad 
sense. 

It  is  needful  alike  for  the  philosopher, 
who  endeavors  to  solve  abstract  questions 
relating  to  government ;  for  the  practical 
man,  who  seeks  to  promote  some  view,  or 
carry  some  object  by  the  aid  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  for  all  those  who  are  to  exer¬ 
cise  influence  in  government,  such  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature,  and  constituents, 
to  take  careful  account  of  the  nature  and 
effect  of  what  is  personal  in  political  and 
governmental  action. 

When  people  are  equally  educated, 
equally  tempered,  and  when  there  are  few 
differences  in  station,  (by  the  way,  what  a 
dull  world  it  would  then  be !)  that  which 
is  personal  will  not  require  to  be  so  much 
considered.  But  we  are  a  long  way  off 
from  that  state  of  things ;  and  personal 
influence,  which  is  the  result  of  differences 


•  [The  author  of  “  Thoughts  upon  Govern¬ 
ment”  some  time  since  gave  the  public  a  condi¬ 
tional  promise  that  he  would  favor  them  with  a 
second  volume ;  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages  that  he  is  beginning  to  fulfill  his  pro¬ 
mise.  He  states  that  subsequently  to  publishing 
his  first  volume,  he  has  received  from  persons  of 
experience  much  information,  many  suggestions, 
and  several  corrections  relating  to  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  treated  in  that  volume,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  work  if  he  had 
received  these  communications  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  it  He  has  therefore  thought  that  in  the 


of  all  kinds,  must  now  be  admitted  to  be 
a  great  power  ;  sometimes  a  preponderat¬ 
ing  power. 

De  Quincey,  who  brought  nice  and  del¬ 
icate  thinking  to  whatever  subject  he 
touched  upon,  considered  the  results  of 
English  politics  as  the  resultants  of  a 
series  of  political  forces,  thus  treating  the 
matter  somewhat  mathematically.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  finding  myself  substantially 
in  agreement  with  that  eminent  writer  ; 
only,  where*  he  speaks  of  forces,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  speak  of  persons,  consid¬ 
ered  both  individually  and  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate. 

I  will  take  an  illustration  from  what 
goes  on  in  the  theatrical  world.  However 
different  may  have  been  the  case  in 
Shakspeare’s  time,  it  is  now  found  ne¬ 
cessary  for  playwrights  to  write  their 
plays  with  much  consideration  of  what 
the  actors  can  act.  This  may  be  a  very 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  ”  dra¬ 
ma,”  but  it  is  one  that  must  be  taken  into 
account;  and  in  the  greater  drama  of 
{Kilitical  life  and  governmental  action,  it 
certainly  must  not  be  neglected.  Those 
performances  will  not  go  well  on  that 
stage  in  which  the  parts  have  not  been 

case  of  the  second  volume  he  might  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage  referred  to,  by  putting  forth  por¬ 
tions  of  his  forthcoming  work  in  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine.  As  he  justly  remarks,  '*  In  writ¬ 
ing  upon  so  large  and  varied  a  subject  as  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  possess 
sufficient  experience  to  enable  him  to  write  with 
the  fullness,  accuracy,  and  comprehensiveness, 
which  such  a  sul^ect  demands.”  He  has  accord¬ 
ingly  adopted  this  means,  by  which,  in  his  own 
characteristic  and  modest  words,  "he  hopes  to 
mak 
ject 
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e  his  second  volume  more  worthy  of  the  Sub- 
than  his  first  volume  has  been.”— Ed.  Mac- 
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set  forth  with  some  consideration  of  the 
peculiar  powers  and  merits  of  the  ac¬ 
tors. 

I  especially  wish  it  to  be  noted  that  I 
do  not  mean  by  the  word  “  actors”  to  al¬ 
lude  to  the  principal  performers  only,  but 
intend  to  include  in  it  those  who  form  the 
choruses  and  the  whole  phalanx  of  super¬ 
numeraries. 

To  bring  the  matter  home.  It  is  no 
good,  for  instance,  to  bring  forward  politi¬ 
cal  measures  which  are  totally  at  discord 
with  the  personal  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  It  is  very  hazardous  even 
to  bring  forward  measures  which  are  total¬ 
ly  at  variance  with  the  views  and  wishes  of 
any  very  important  section  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  At  any  rate,  the  time  for  producing 
such  measures  must  be  most  carefully  cho¬ 
sen  ;  for,  if  premature,  it  almost  censures 
defeat.  See,  therefore,  how,  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  that  w'hich  is  ”  personal”  has  to  be 
considered. 

Scores  of  other  instances  may  be  ad¬ 
duced.  There  is  a  very  striking  one,  that 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  In  these  busy 
times  of  ours,  when  new  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  politics  and  government  are  rising 
up  every  day,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  man — even  for  the  man  who  is 
very  fond  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  who 
would  like  to  form  an  independent  judg¬ 
ment  upon  every  thing  that  comes  before 
him — to  arrive  at  solutions  of  all  these 
questions  for  himself.  He  must  put  some 
faith  in  others.  He  must,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  rely  upon  authority.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  enters  the  personal  element  in  one  of 
its  most  determining  forms.  How  it 
comes  to  prevail  is  thus.  A  man  can 
form,  and  always  will  form,  some  notion 
of  the  personal  character  of  those  who 
come  prominently  before  the  world;  and 
he  finds  it  easier,  and  sometimes  impera¬ 
tively  necessary,  from  want  of  time  and 
other  means,  to  adopt  their  views  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  work  out  conclusions 
for  himself 

The  foregoing  remarks  lead  us  natural¬ 
ly  to  the  consideration  of  parties  in  the 
State.  Here,  again,  the  personal  element 
enters  very  largely  indeed.  It  is  a  dream 
of  vain  dreamers  to  suppose  that  parties 
can  be  done  away  with  in  States  that  are 
governed  by  what  are  called  Constitution¬ 
al  Governments.  In  such  States,  parties 
must  exist.  Hence  arise  the  gravest  and 
most  difficult  questions,  many  of  them  re¬ 


lating  very  closely  to  that  which  is  purely 
personal.  I  suppose  that  there  are  very 
few  matters  which  have  occasioned  more 
trouble  to  the  nice  consciences  of  men, 
who  wish  to  act  rightly  in  all  they  do, 
than  the  questions  connected  with  party 
action.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
highest  forms  of  this  difficulty — namely, 
how  far  a  Cabinet  Minister  should  go,  and 
where  he  should  stop  in  going,  if  his  col¬ 
leagues  are  proceeding  in  a  path  which  is 
distasteful  for  him  to  take,  and  from  the 
taking  of  which  he  perceives  future  serious 
evil  How  much  enters  here  that  is  jier- 
sonal!  How  much  he  has  to  consider 
that  relates  to  the  characters  of  those  he 
is  at  present  acting  with.  The  argument 
that  is  generally  addressed  to  him,  and 
which  often  prevails  with  him,  perhaps 
too  often,  is  this :  If  you  resign,  you  run 
the  chance  of  breaking  up  the  party;  this 
one  will  follow  you ;  that  one  will  fol¬ 
low  him  ;  and  so,  this  great  party,  witli 
whom  in  the  main  you  agree,  may  lose 
its  power,  and,  for  the  present,  come  to 
nought. 

Then  look  at  the  action  of  the  personal 
in  comparatively  minor  matters.  The 
longer  one  lives,  the  more  one  learns  to 
lielieve  in  the  singular  powers  of  individu¬ 
al  men.  Take,  for  instance,  a  matter  which 
may  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  somewhat 
remote  from  the  subject  we  are  consider¬ 
ing — namely,  the  organization  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  department.  You  shall  put  one 
man  at  the  head  of  such  an  office,  and  he 
can  do  nothing  without  at  once  re-organ¬ 
izing.  No  tools  but  his  own,  fashioned 
exactly  to  his  liking,  will  serve  his  purpose. 
You  put  another  man,  not  supposed  to  be 
of  greater  capability  than  the  former,  into 
the  same  seat  of  power,  and  he  sets  to 
work  to  do  his  work  with  the  tools  that 
are  given  to  him ;  and  a  better  organiza¬ 
tion  grows  up  almost  insensibly  round 
him,  created  by  the  mode  in  which 
he  accomplishes  the  work  that  he  has 
to  do.  He  is  skilled  in  dealing  with  per¬ 
sons. 

I  have  already  dwelt  so  much  upon  the 
necessity  of  choosing  fit  men  for  political 
and  governmental  offices,  that  I  fear  to 
pursue  the  subject  further.  But  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  those  men,  or  bodies  of  men, 
who  have  to  choose  representatives  and 
public  servants,  should  enter  very  much 
mto  purely  personal  considerations,  hav¬ 
ing  relation  to  the  characters  and  nature 
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of  individuals.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
greater  error  than  supposing  that  a  man 
will  do  the  work  you  want  him  to  do, 
merely  because  he  happens  at  a  certain 
moment  to  hold,  or  that  he  affects  to 
hold,  opinions  exactly  coincident  with 
your  own. 

I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  for  a 
moment,  that  I  suppose  that  personal  feel¬ 
ings — which,  by  the  way,  are  often  crea¬ 
ted  in  their  strongest  form  by  personal  in¬ 
terests — are  not  frequently  a  great  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  attainment  of  good  and  im¬ 
portant  objects.  We  may  frankly  admit 
that.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
must  also  admit  that  very  great  and  good 
objects  are  often  attained  by  means  of 
personal  influence.  Men  who  are  respect¬ 
ed,  and  justly  respected,  because  they  take 
more  pains  in  forming  their  opinions  than 
their  fellow-citizens  do,  enjoy  a  peculiar 
influence  on  that  account.  Their  opin¬ 
ions  ultimately  prevail,  not  exactly  by  the 
process  of  argument,  but  simply  by  the 
personal  influence  which,  in  their  respect¬ 
ive  circles,  they  command.  If  we  could 
know  the  secret  history  of  how  any  opin¬ 
ion  came  to  prevail  in  the  world,  I  suspect 
we  should  find  that  the  weight  of  personal 
influence  had,  in  almost  all  instances,  been 
the  prevailing  means  of  preponderance. 

Such  considerations  as  the  foregoing 
tend  to  limit  our  apprehension  of  the  ill 
effects  which  must  sometimes  be  admitted 
to  exist  in  party  connections  and  in  party 
spirit. 

To  the  philosophic  mind  it  may  be  an 
uncomfortable  reflection  to  think  that  all 
matters,  political  and  governmental,  are 
not  settled  by  the  pure  force  of  argumen¬ 
tation.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  am 
thankful  that  human  beings  are  so  consti¬ 
tuted  as  to  be  able  to  shake  themselves 
free  from  the  weight  of  arguments,  how¬ 
ever  imposing  those  arguments  may  be ; 
and  that  the  world  is  largely  governed  by 
its  affections,  which,  after  all,  include  the 
greater  part  of  our  nature,  and  that  part 
which  is  perhaps  best  worth  cultivating. 

Besides — and  this  is  no  light  matter — 
these  personal  affections  give  stability  to  a 
State.  If  we  were  more  amenable  to 
argument  than  we  are,  the  affairs  of  the 
world  would  be  in  a  state  of  continually 
rapid  fluxion  ;  and  good  growth  would  not 
come  out  of  that.  There  would  be  a  series 
of  wooden  edifices  rapidly  succeeding  one 
another ;  for  when  you  disturbed  a  post, 


or  a  girder,  of  one  of  these  frail  construc¬ 
tions,  the  whole  edifice  would  give  way,  to 
be  succeeded  by  a  similar  construction  of 
frailty.  What  rapid  changes  we  have 
known  in  our  own  time  even  in  scientific 
conclusions ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
well  to  have  had  the  practical  affairs  of 
this  life  so  rapidly  disturl)ed.  Whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  those  affairs  in  human 
life  which  are  “stuff,”  to  use  a  Shak- 
spearian  phrase,  of  the  affections,  the 
passions,  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  of  all 
indeed  that  is  personal,  are  like  forest 
trees  in  their  growth  and  stability,  very 
tiresome  to  uproot  sometimes  when  they 
are  ill-grown  and  you  want  to  uproot 
them ;  but  which  may  afford  some  abiding 
shade,  shelter,  and  fruit. 

There  are  some  persons  who  may  take 
an  objection  to  our  giving  much  thought 
to  studying  the  personal  in  politics,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  contend  that  the  effect 
of  this  personality  is  absorbed  by  those 
large  and  general  movements  of  the  human 
mind  which  prevail  in  any  particular  era. 
In  short,  they  would  say,  “  Study  the  age, 
and  not  the  man.”  There  is  a  remarkable 
Arabic  proverb  which  tends  to  support 
their  views — namely,  that  “  a  man  is  more 
the  child  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  than 
of  his  own  father.”  But,  in  the  world’s 
history,  we  find  that  there  are  many  ex¬ 
ceptional  children — and  those  are  the 
children  who  make  the  most  noise  in  the 
world,  and  lead  the  other  children.  Quit¬ 
ting,  however,  all  metaphor,  let  us  ask  our¬ 
selves  whether  Macchiavelli,  or  any  other 
profound  thinker  upon  politics,  would  ad¬ 
vise  us  to  be  content  with  studying  soldy 
our  own  age,  its  peculiar  movements  of 
thought,  and  its  prejudices,  to  the  exclusion 
of  studying  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
individual  men  who  will  have  especial 
sway  in  our  age. 

Bringing  the  matter  home  to  political 
thought,  I  contend  that  all  those,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  who  desire  to 
take  an  earnest  part  in  politics,  should 
carefully  consider  the  nature  and  charac¬ 
ters  of  their  leaders.  I  do  not  mean  to 
limit  this  consideration  to  the  characters 
of  the  great  leaders  only  of  political 
thought  and  action.  Nine  out  of  ten  of 
us  have  some  political  leader — some  per¬ 
son  whose  opinion  we  greatly  regard,  or 
whose  influence  we  feel,  in  political  matters 
— and  it  becomes  us  to  consider,  much  and 
closely,  what  is  the  nature  and  character 
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of  the  person  whom  we  have  thus  exalted 
into  leadership. 

»  Here  enters  a  very  important  view  of 
human  character,  as  bearing  upon  human 
action,  which  I  believe  is  hardly  ever  suffi¬ 
ciently  considered.  In  fact,  the  error  aris¬ 
ing  from  this  want  of  consideration,  is  one 
of  those  which  most  infests  human  action. 
It  is  in  considering  a  character  not  ad  hoc 
— not  in  respect  to  those  matters  in  which 
the  character  is  significant  as  regards  the 
purpose  for  which  you  investigate  the  char¬ 
acter.  Now,  apply  this  thought  to  very 
humble  instances.  You  want  to  have  good 
bricks  made.  You  must  look,  at  any  rate 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  qualities  that 
make  a  man  a  good  brickmaker.  His  re¬ 
ligion,  his  political  opinions,  his  social  con¬ 
duct,  many  even  of  his  personal  merits  or 
failings,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  question  of  his  being  a  good  or  bad 
brickmaker.  A  similar  train  of  thought 
may  be  applied  to  the  highest  matters ; 
and  whenever  any  man  chooses  for  him¬ 
self  a  political  leader  or  representative, 
one  of  the  chief  things  he  ought  to  make 
up  his  mind  about  is  the  character  of  that 
leader,  or  representative,  in  so  far  as  it 
bears  upon  the  particular  function  for 
which  he  is  chosen.  Reuben  may  have 
had  everj’  virtue  under  the  sun,  except 
stability ;  but  it  being  pronounced  by  his 
father  that  “  unstable  as  water,  he  should 
not  excel,"  it  would  not  have  been  advis¬ 
able  to  choose  a  leader,  or  representative, 
from  a  tribe  which  partook  of  that  hered¬ 
itary  vice  of  instability. 

I  now  venture  to  put  forth  something 
which  may  be  considered  somewhat  too 
subtle,  but  it  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  ob¬ 
servation.  It  often  happens  that  a  man 
has  certain  views  and  objects,  which,  for 
tlie  moment,  are  your  views  and  objects ; 
but  this  man’s  ultimate  designs,  and  also 
his  nature  and  character,  are  thoroughly 
foreign  to  yours.  And,  strange  to  say, 
his  present  agreement  with  you  may  sig¬ 
nally  foreshadow  future  disagreement — as, 
for  example,  when  a  very  young  man 
agrees  with  a  very  old  and  experienced 
man.  Even  the  way  in  which  he  ad¬ 
vocates  his  present  views  ^which  are  yours 
also)  may  indicate  how  wide  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  yourself  and  himself  upon 
essentials.  It  will  be  a  great  question  for 
you,  how  far  you  should  support  that 
man.  Or,  take  the  exactly  opposite  case. 
Suppose  that  the  man  in  question  differs 
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from  you,  even  materially,  as  respects  cer¬ 
tain  present  objects.  Is  it  wise  to  depose 
him  as  your  leader  or  representative,  when 
you  are  able  to  detect  that  in  essentials, 
that  in  his  ultimate  views,  that  in  the 
deeper  signs  of  character,  he  is  with  you  ? 

The  above  are  altogether  personal  ques¬ 
tions,  requiring  nice  and  careful  thought ; 
and  they  go  some  way  to  support  the  main 
purpose  of  this  chapter,  which  is  to  show 
the  value  of  what  is  personal  in  politics, 
and  the  need  for  studying  it  on  tlie  part 
of  any  pierson  who  wishes  to  fulfill  his  po¬ 
litical  duties,  as  a  citizen,  to  his  own  satis¬ 
faction,  and  to  his  country’s  welfare. 

A  just  consideration  of  the  ])ersonal 
would  tend  to  prevent  much  waste  of 
thought  in  the  discussion  of  governmental 
questions.  Observe  what  has  been  the 
case  as  regards  the  writers  in  former  ages, 
who  have  directed  their  minds  to  these 
questions.  How  little  does  one  get,  that 
is  useful,  from  men  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  abstract  questions  relating  to  the 
origin  of  government,  or  from  those  of  the 
Abbd  Sieyes  kind,  who  have  been  emi¬ 
nently  skillful  in  framing  Constitutions  upon 
paper.  The  phrases  “  Social  Contract,’’ 
“  Divine  Right,’’  “  Greatest  happiness  of 
greatest  number,”  buzz  about  our  ears; 
but  when  we  come  to  translate  them  into 
action,  they  mostly  elude  our  grasp.  One 
doctrinaire  responds  to  another,  and  all 
is  haziness  for  the  poor  practical  man  who 
is  inclined  to  take  things  as  they  are,  and 
to  endeavor  to  evolve  some  good  out  of 
them.  I  would  not  say  that  the  labors  of 
philosophic  men,  who  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  abstract  questions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  are  wholly  useless ;  but  you  enter 
quite  a  different  atmosphere  of  thought 
when  you  approach  the  minds  of  Bacon, 
Macchiavelli,  and  Goethe — men  who  have 
been  largely  conversant  with  other  men, 
as  superiors,  inferiors,  or  equals — and 
throughout  whose  works  you  will  find  that 
much  of  what  is  strictly  personal  has  en¬ 
tered  into  all  their  considerations  upon 
governmental  questions.  The  reason  is, 
that  such  men  have  been  men  of  the  world 
in  the  best  sense,  whereas  the  others  have 
for  the  most  part  been  but  students. 

I  am  not  a  Positivist;  in  fact,  I  agree 
with  Carlyle  in  a  certain  distaste  for  all 
“  ists  and  isms ;”  but  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  of  deep  meaning  and  attraction  in 
Comte’s  works,  which  has  made  so  many 
earnest  disciples  for  that  remarkable  man. 
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I  find  that  attraction  in  such  doctrines  as 
these,  which  are  laid  down  by  him  :  “  In 
the  Positivist  phase  the  mind,  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  all  inquiry  into  causes  and 
essences,  restricts  itself  to  the  observation 
and  classification  of  phenomena,  and  to  the 
discovery  of  the  invariable  relations  of 
succession  and  similitude  which  things 
bear  to  each  other :  in  a  word,  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  laws  of  phenomena.”* 

Now,  some  of  the  most  important  phe¬ 
nomena  in  the  world  are  in  the  domain  of 
the  personal:  which  have  regard  to  the 
personality  both  of  individuals  and  of  na¬ 
tions.  It  was  to  these  phenomena  that 
such  men  as  Bacon,  Macchiavelli,  and 
Goethe  largely  devoted  their  attention 
when  dealing  with  questions  relating  to 
government. 

How  all-important  is  this  question  of 
personality  when  the  choice  of  men  for  the 
highest  situations  is  to  be  made  !  A  man, 
much  versed  in  the  discernment  of  human 
character,  chooses  another  man,  also  well 
versed  in  that  great  art  of  life,  and  hence¬ 
forth,  while  that  well  chosen  man  rules 
over  the  greatest  Viceroyalty  of  the  earth, 
millions  of  human  beings  are  tolerably 
well  governed. 

I  can  not  also  help  remarking  that  re¬ 
cent  events  of  great  magnitude  show  how 
much  necessity  there  is  for  studying  the 
I>ersonal  character,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
of  nations. 

II. 

ON  COMPROMISE. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  every  writer  is  prone  to 
exaggerate  the  impxjrtance  of  the  subject 
which  immediately  occupies  his  attention. 
Perhaps  he  would  hardly  write  with  suffi¬ 
cient  vigor  if  it  were  not  for  the  stimulus 
afforded  by  this  exaggeration.  Though  I 
am  very  averse  to  throwing  adjectives 
about  carelessly,  I  fear  that  I  have  often 
used  the  word  “  important”  rather  indiscri¬ 
minately,  applying  it  to  each  division  of 
the  general  su^ect  I  have  been  treating. 

And  now  this  subject  of  “  compromise,” 
I  must  own,  seems  to  me  of  the  highest 
importance ;  for  it  not  only  enters  largely 
into  the  ordinary  affairs  of  daily  life,  but 
is  certainly  to  be  found  in  full  vigor  in 
the  greatest  matters  relating  to  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  habit  of  the  English  people  to  in- 

•  Comte's  "  Philosm)hy  of  the  Sciences.”  By 
G.  H.  Lewes.  Sect.  1.,  p.  11. 


dulge  in  compromises  is  a  rooted  one.  It 
has  its  origin  in  the  very  depths  of  their 
nature.  As  I  have  intimated  before,  they 
do  not  like  pushing  things  to  extremes. 
They  like  to  get  on,  somehow  or  other, 
with  the  business  that  is  before  them ;  and 
compromise  always  seems  to  be  progress. 
Then,  again,  those  who  are  masters  of  the 
situation,  who  feel  that  they  have  the 
commanding  vote,  whenever  it  may  come 
to  the  point  of  voting,  are  often  inclined 
to  be  generous,  and  would  be  glad  if  the 
measure  they  advocate  could  be  passed 
with  something  like  an  appearance  of 
unanimity.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  this 
inclination  of  ours  in  favor  of  compromise 
is  a  good  thing,  and  has  often  prevented 
outbreaks  of  passion,  and  great  ruptures 
in  public  affairs. 

But  there  are  drawbacks.  It  is  not 
every  matter  that  will  admit  of  compro¬ 
mise  ;  and  it  often  requires  great  discern¬ 
ment  to  decide  when  a  question  admits  of 
compromise,  and  when  it  does  not.  There 
are  matters  in  which  compromise  is  ad¬ 
mirable — as,  for  instance,  when  there  is 
submitted  to  a  legislative  body  some  social 
or  political  measure,  affecting  closely  the 
wishes,  interests,  or  even  the  prejudices,  of 
large  bodies  in  the  State,  and  respecting 
where  there  is  wide  difference  of  opinion 
throughout  the  land.  Then  compromise 
may  justly  be  adopted  as  affording  a  wise 
and  peaceful  solution  of  the  difficulty — a 
solution  which,  if  not  final,  may  be  expected 
to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  considerable 
time. 

As  a  general  rule,  compromises  are 
good  in  legislation  and  bad  in  admmis- 
tration. 

I  will  now  give  an  instance  of  the  unfit¬ 
ness  of  compromise  in  a  matter  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  Suppose  that  a  government  de¬ 
partment  is  being  re-organized,  and  that  it 
is  thought  advisable  to  place  certain  duties, 
and  certain  clear  and  definite  responsi¬ 
bilities,  upon  a  newly-created  officer  in 
that  department  These  duties  and  these 
responsibilities  at  present,  however,  partly 
belong  to  some  other  officer,  or  some 
section  of  the  department;  and  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  with  a  view  of  getting 
something  done,  compromise  is  employed, 
and  these  said  duties  are  not  wholly  sev¬ 
ered  from  that  old  officer,  er  section  of 
the  department.  Every  body  will  see  at 
once  that  much  mischief  may  ensue  as  the 
effect  of  compromise  in  this  particular  case. 
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Again,  as  regards  matters  of  account,  I 
have  known  the  greatest  confusion,  and 
ultimately  great  evil,  to  arise  from  the 
want  of  clear  definition  of  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  And,  when  you  trace  the 
mischief  to  its  source,  you  are  nearly  sure 
to  find  that  it  originated  in  an  unwhole¬ 
some  spirit  of  compromise — in  fact,  in  ap¬ 
plying  compromise  to  some  transaction 
which  did  not  admit  of  any  compromise 
whatever.  Now  this  is  a  thing  which 
English  statesmen  have  much  to  beware 
of.  Being  addicted  to  compromise  in  po¬ 
litical  affairs  and  in  social  measures — also 
as  members  of  Parliament,  being  often 
obliged  to  make  compromises  with  their 
constituents — their  minds  get  into  a  habit 
of  compromising,  and  they  are  under  the 
domination  of  that  habit  on  occasions 
when  they  should  totally  discard  it. 

The  lover  of  compromise  may  take  an 
ol^ection,  which  appears  very  plausible  at 
first  sight,  to  the  foregoing  course  of  argu¬ 
ment  He  may  say,  “  Compromise  is  not 
surrender.  I,  at  any  rate,  contrive  to 
carry  my  views  partially  into  effect  My 
opponent  has  gone  a  bit,  if  but  a  small  bit, 
of  the  road  on  which  I  wished  that  we 
should  travel  together ;  and,  so  far,  some 
good  has  resulted  from  compromise.” 

There  is,  however,  an  answer  to  this 
train  of  reasoning,  which  in  many  cases  is 
a  complete  answer,  and  which,  in  almost 
all  cases,  requires  to  be  carefully  consider¬ 
ed.  It  is  this — that  you,  the  compromiser, 
have,  as  it  were,  shot  your  bolt  You 
have  made  an  effort  which  most  jjrobably 
can  not  be  made  again  with  the  same  vi¬ 
gor.  Moreover,  you  may  never  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  it  again.  How 
often  this  must  apply  to  the  case  of  a 
Minister  of  State.  He  does  not,  perhaps, 
remain  long  enough  in  office  to  remedy 
the  ill  effects  of  an  injudicious  compromise 
in  some  matter  which,  as  I  before  said, 
did  not  admit  of  any  compromise  at  all. 
He  had  far  better  have  left  the  thing  alone ; 
content  to  wait  for  an  opportunity,  either 
for  himself  or  his .  successor,  of  effecting 
his  object  thoroughly. 

The  question  of  compromise  or  non¬ 
compromise  is  often  one  of  the  thorniest 
possible.  Its  ramifications  are  very  exten¬ 
sive,  and  it  can  not  be  exhausted  by  a  few 
apt  illustrations,  as  it  deals  with  every 
variety  of  circumstance  in  human  life. 

Moreover,  you  have  not  only  to  con¬ 
sider  the  nature  of  the  subject  submitted 


for  compromise,  but  also  the  exact  nature 
and  extent  of  your  convictions  respecting 
it.  A  subject  may  in  itself  be  unfitted  for 
compromise.  Again,  it  may  be  suitable 
for  compromise  on  the  part  of  other  peo¬ 
ple,  but  not  on  your  part,  on  account  of 
the  opinions  which  you  hold  in  regard  to 
this  subject  Again,  it  may  be  a  subject 
respecting  which  your  views  would  allow 
you,  however  unwillingly,  to  enter  into  a 
compromise.  Those  views,  however,  ex¬ 
tend  into  other  objects  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  if  you  compromise  here,  you 
must  compromise  there,  in  pari  materiA, 
and  this  you  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
do. 

To  take  an  instance  :  It  is  proposed  to 
abrogate  a  law  which  prevents  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased  wife’s 
sister.  Many  people  will  say,  as  I  do, 
that  this  is  not  a  question  which  in  itself 
admits  of  compromise.  Whichever  side 
we  may  take  in  the  controversy,  most  of 
us  have  come  to  that  conclusion.  But 
suppose,  just  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  some  ingenious  person,  who  dotes 
upon  compromise,  should  have  invented  a 
mode  of  introducing  his  favorite  remedy 
in  the  case  of  this  vexed  question.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  should  say :  “  It  is  unwise  to  allow 
men,  as  a  general  rule,  to  marry  their  de¬ 
ceased  wives’  sisters ;  but  we  will  make  an 
exception  for  poor  and  plain  men — poverty 
and  plainness  to  be  defined  in  the  schedule 
to  the  bill,”  where,  as  I  have  often  observ¬ 
ed,  the  special  difficulties  of  an  .\ct  of  Par¬ 
liament  are  conveniently  placed  in  com¬ 
parative  obscurity.  Our  compromising 
friend  would  argue  in  this  way :  “  The 
poor  and  plain  man  would  naturally  have 
a  difficulty  in  finding  a  second  wife,  but 
his  deceased  wife’s  sister,  having  regard  to 
her  little  nephews  and  nieces,  and  being, 
perhaps,  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  tire¬ 
some  ways  of  the  man,  may  kindly  put  up 
with  him  as  a  husband.” 

I  have  chosen  a  rather  strange  and  lu¬ 
dicrous  mode  of  compromise,  which  only 
serves  to  illustrate  how  difficult,  to  my 
mind,  any  compromise  at  all  would  be  in 
this  matter. 

The  compromise  is,  however,  proposed ; 
and  some  kindly  souls  might  say :  “  Let 
us  take  any  compromise  we  can  get  in 
this  matter.  We  shall  be  doing  something 
at  least  for  the  poor  and  plain  men.”  If, 
however,  your  convictions,  reader,  are  as 
strong  as  mine  upon  this  matter,  you  could 
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not  listen  to  any  compromise,  but  must 
insist  upon  a  tot^  maintenance  or  a  total 
abrogation  of  the  present  law. 

Again,  speaking  generally,  your  convic¬ 
tions  as  regards  any  question  submitted  to 
you  may  not  be  so  dear  and  strong  as  to 
render  you  absolutely  adverse  to  any  com¬ 
promise  relating  to  it  alone, ^as  you  might 
say.  But  remember  that  no  large  ques¬ 
tions,  and  indeed  very  few  questions  of 
any  kind,  are  of  an  isolated  nature.  Even 
if  you  are  willing  to  abandon  principle  in 
the  particular  case,  you  have  deeply  to 
consider  whether  you  could  prudently  and 
rightly  do  so,  bearing  in  mind  other  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  of  a  kindred  nature,  and 


which  demand  the  application  of  the  same 
principles  as  those  upon  which  your  con¬ 
victions  in  this  matter  are  based. 

If  you  give  way  here,  you  may  find 
hereafter  that  you  are  subject  to  a  surprise 
upon  your  opinions  in  relation  to  these 
kindred  subjects.  In  short,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  which  requires  more  to  be  considered 
in  making  any  compromise  than  whether 
it  is  final  in  its  nature,  and  what  con¬ 
cessions  in  the  future  are,  logically  at 
least  involved  in  your  present  compro¬ 
mise. 

Those  compromises  alone  are  perfectly 
safe  which  have  no  continuity  of  compro¬ 
mise  involved  in  them. 


Comhill  Magaiine. 
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During  the  present  month  (May)  an 
evening  star,  which  some  may  mistake  for 
the  planet  of  love,  will  adorn  the  western 
skies  for  several  hours  after  sunset  This 
orb  is  not,  however,  the  true  Hesperus,  nor 
does  it  shine  with  equal  lustre.  It  is  the 
noble  planet  Jupiter,  the  giant  of  the  so¬ 
lar  system,  itself  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
orbs  whose  movements,  under  the  mighty 
influence  of  their  ruling  centre,  resemble  in 
regularity  the  motions  of  the  planets  round 
the  sun.  We  propose  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  what  is  known  respecting  this 
planet,  the  only  member  of  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem, — or  rather  of  the  better  known  part 
of  that  scheme, — which  chances,  at  the 
present  time,  to  be  well  placed  for  observa¬ 
tion.  Much  has  been  discovered  during 
the  last  few  years, — nay,  even  during  the 
last  few  months, — to  render  such  a  sketch 
interesting. 

We  must,  in  the  first  place,  dispossess 
ourselves  of  the  notion,  not  uncommonly 
entertained,  that  J  upiter  is  one  of  a  family 
of  orbs,  nearly  equal  in  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance,  and  comprising  the  Earth  and 
Venus,  Mars  and  Mercury,  among  its 
members.  This  idea  still  prevails,  because 
in  our  books  on  astronomy  we  commonly 
see  a  set  of  concentric  circles  at  regularly 
increasing  distances,  assigned  as  the  paths 
of  the  several  planets  of  the  solar  system. 
And  besides,  there  yet  remains  in  the  mod¬ 
em  teaching  of  astronomy  a  perceptible 
trace  of  the  ancient  astronomical  systems, 
in  which  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus, 


and  Mercury,  played  parts  of  equal  im¬ 
portance. 

Let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  then, 
that  the  four  planets  which  circle  nearest 
to  the  sun, — the  family  of  which  our  earth 
is  a  member, — differ  in  all  their  character¬ 
istics  from  the  outer  family  (also  consisting 
of  four  planets)  to  which  Jupiter  belongs. 
The  whole  of  the  inner  family — the  whole 
of  the  space  within  which  its  members 
travel— could  be  placed  between  the  paths 
of  Jupiter  and  his  next  neighbor  Saturn, 
with  a  clear  space  many  millions  of  miles 
wide  on  either  side.  The  actual  area  between 
the  paths  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  exceeds 
nearly  thirty  times  the  whole  area  within 
which  the  four  lesser  planets  pursue  their 
paths.  And  when  we  consider  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  four  inner  planets  we  find  a  like 
disproportion.  Four  circles  representing 
these  orbs  can  be  inclosed  within  a  circle 
representing  Uranus,  the  smallest  of  the 
four  outer  planets;  yet  even  this  circum¬ 
stance  does  not  adequately  represent  the 
enormous  disparity  between  the  two  fam¬ 
ilies  of  planets ;  for,  in  fact,  the  volume  of 
Uranus  exceeds  the  combined  volume  of 
all  the  inner  planets  upwards  of  thirty  times. 
We  might  adduce  many  other  illustrations 
of  the  complete  dissimilarity  between  the 
inner  and  outer  families  of  planets ;  but 
what  has  been  already  stated  will  suffice 
for  our  present  purpose.  It  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  considering  the  members 
of  one  or  other  family,  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  with  relations  which  dif- 
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fer  not  merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 
We  may  thus,  at  the  outset,  dismiss  from 
our  thoughts  the  idea  that  the  planet  Ju¬ 
piter  is  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
habited  world  merely  because  the  only 
planet  we  are  actually  acquainted  with  is 
inhabited.  The  latter  circumstance  may 
be  an  excellent  reason  for  regarding  Mars 
or  Venus  as  the  abode  of  life ;  but  the  an¬ 
alogy  can  no  more  be  extended  to  Jupiter 
than  to  the  fixed  stars,  which  certainly  are 
not  inhabited  worlds.  We  must,  in  fact, 
consider  the  physical  habitudes  of  Jupiter 
independently  of  all  conceptions  based  up¬ 
on  terrestrial  analogies.  Studied  thus,  he 
will  be  found,  as  we  conceive,  to  hold  a 
position  in  the  scheme  of  creation  differing 
considerably  from  that  which  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  him,  until  of  late,  in  treatises  on 
astronomy. 

It  is  necessary  briefly  to  state  the  dimen¬ 
sions,  mass,  and  general  characteristics  of 
the  planet,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  its 
probable  physical  condition. 

Jupiter  has  a  diameter  exceeding  the 
earth’s  rather  more  than  ten  times,  and  a 
volume  exceeding  hers  1230  times.  It  is 
not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  Jupiter’s 
dimensions  exceed  the  earth’s  in  very  near¬ 
ly  the  same  degree  that  those  of  the  sun 
exceed  Jupiter’s.  But  his  mass,  though 
gigantic  compared  with  the  earth’s,  does 
not  altogether  correspond  to  his  bulk,  for 
it  exceeds  the  mass  of  the  earth  only  three 
hundred  times.  So  that,  if  the  disk  our 
astronomers  see  and  measure,  actually  rep¬ 
resents  the  true  globe  of  the  planet,  his 
substance  must  1^,  on  the  average,  much 
less  dense  than  that  of  the  earth.  In  fact, 
while  the  earth’s  density  is  nearly  six  times 
as  great  as  that  of  water,  the  density  of 
Jupiter  f  thus  judged)  would  exceed  that  of 
water  by  barely  one  third.  This  vast 
globe  rotates  in  less  than  ten  hours  on  an 
axis  nearly  upright  or  square  to  the  level 
in  which  the  planet  travels.  This  rapidity 
of  rotation, — so  great  that  points  on  the 
planet’s  equator  travel  twenty-seven  times 
as  fast  as  points  on  the  terrestrial  equator, 
-^results  in  a  considerable  flattening  of  the 
planet’s  globe;  insomuch  that  the  polar 
diameter  is  less  than  the  equatorial  by 
about  a  twelfth  part,  or  by  fully  7,000 
miles.  And  it  may  be  remarked  in  pass¬ 
ing,  that  this  circumstance — the  fact,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  poles  of  the  planet  are  drawn  in, 
as  it  were,  3500  miles  as  compared  with 
the  equator!^  regions,  or  1750  miles  as 


compared  with  the  mid-latitudes  in  either 
hemisphere, — affords  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  energy  really 
represented  by  the  rotation  of  Jupiter.  It 
may  also  be  added  that  the  velocity  with 
which  points  on  Jupiter’s  equatorial  zone 
are  carried  round,  exceeds  the  correspond¬ 
ing  velocity  in  the  case  of  all  the  planets 
in  the  solar  system,  and  is  nearly  six  times 
greater  than  the  equatorial  velocity  of  the 
sun  himself.  It  amounts,  in  fact,  to  about 
7 1  miles  per  second ! 

We  do  not  propose  to  consider  here  at 
any  length  the  system  of  satellites  over 
which  Jupiter  bears  sway ;  but  this  prelim¬ 
inary  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  few  words  on  the  subject.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  although  our  earth  in  some 
sort  resembles  the  outer  planets  in  being 
accompanied  by  a  satellite,  yet  the  rela¬ 
tion  which  our  moon  bears  to  the  earth  is 
altogether  different  from  that  which  the 
satellites  of  the  outer  planets  bear  to  their 
respective  primaries.  Our  moon  is  by  no 
means  a  minute  body  by  comparison  with 
the  earth,  and  compared  with  Mars  or 
Mercury  she  may  be  regarded  as  having 
very  respectable  dimensions.  We  may,  in¬ 
deed,  look  upon  the  moon  as  a  fifth  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  inner  family  of  planets, — a  mem¬ 
ber  inferior  to  the  rest,  doubtless,  but  still 
not  so  far  inferior  to  Mercury  as  Mercury 
is  inferior  to  the  earth.  In  the  case  of  the 
outer  planets,  however,  and  esi>ecially  in 
Jupiter’s  case,  moons  hold  an  utterly  su-- 
bordinate  position.  Taking  the  accepted 
measurements,  we  find  the  largest  of  J  upi- 
ter’s  moons  less  than  the  i6,oooth  part  of 
its  primary  as  respects  bulk,  while  its  mass 
or  weight  is  less  than  the  i  i,oooth  part  of 
Jupiter’s.*  So  that  these  orbs  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
their  primary  that  Jupiter  himself  bears  to 
his  primary, — the  sun.  It  will  be  seen  pres¬ 
ently  that  this  consideration  is  an  import¬ 
ant  one. 

But  the  great  interest  of  the  study  of 
Jupiter  resides  in  the  fact  that  being  the 
nearest  of  the  outer  family  of  planets,  the 


*  It  is  not  uncommonly  stated  in  our  text¬ 
books  of  astronomy,  that  the  density  of  Jupiter’s 
moons  is  far  less  than  Jupiter’s  density;  and 
I^ardner  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  “  the  density  of 
the  matter  com{x>sing  these  satellites  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  any  other  bod^  of  the  system 
whose  density  is  known.”  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
All  the  satelhtes,  sare  one,  are  of  greater  density 
than  Jupiter,  and  that  one — the  innermost — is 
denser  than^turn,  Uranus  or  Neptune. 
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aspect  of  his  globe  supplies  the  best  avail¬ 
able  means  for  determining  the  condition 
of  the  giant  orbs  constituting  that  family. 

The  first  feature  which  strikes  us  in  the 
telescopic  aspect  of  the  planet  is  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  series  of  belts,  lying  parallel  to 
the  planet’s  equator.  Usually  the  equa¬ 
torial  regions  are  occupied  by  a  broad 
bright  belt,  of  a  creamy  white  color,  and 
bordered  on  the  north  and  south  by  cop¬ 
per-colored  belts.  Beyond  these,  again, 
lie  alternate  bright  and  dark  belts,  the 
dark  belts  growing  more  and  more  blueish 
in  hue  as  the  pole  is  approached,  while 
the  poles  themselves  are  usually  of  a  some¬ 
what  decided  blue  color  in  telescopes 
adapted  to  display  such  features  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  There  are  commonly  two  dark 
belts  on  each  hemisphere. 

Now,  before  inquiring  into  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  presented  by  these  belts,  and  into  the 
remarkable  changes  which  have  been  not¬ 
ed  in  their  general  aspect,  it  may  be  well 
for  us  to  consider  briefly  what  such  belts 
seem  to  imply.  That  they  are  due  to  pe¬ 
culiarities  in  the  planet’s  atmosphere  is  ad¬ 
mitted  on  all  hands.  And  it  has  been 
usual  to  compare  them  with  the  trade- 
wind  zones,  and  the  great  equatorial  calm 
zone  on  our  earth.  The  bright  belts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  view,  are  regarded  as  zones 
where  for  the  time  clouds  are  prevalent, 
the  dark  belts  being  regions  where  the 
comparatively  dark  hues  of  the  planet’s 
surface  are  brought  to  view.  And  then  it 
has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  point  out, 
that  the  parallelism  of  the  zones  is  due  to 
the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  planet’s  rota¬ 
tion. 

But  setting  aside  the  fact  that  the  trade- 
wind  zones  and  the  great  equatorial  calm 
zone  on  our  earth  are,  in  reality,  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  meteorological  myths,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  planet  so  far  away  from  the  sun 
as  Jupiter  is,  there  should  be  a  supply  of 
clouds  so  abundant  as  to  form  belts  dis¬ 
cernible  from  the  earth.  Jupiter  is  rather 
more  than  five  times  farther  from  the  sun 
than  the  earth  is,  and  receives  from  him 
about  one  twenty-seventh  part  of  the  light 
and  heat  which  falls  upon  the  earth,  (equal 
surface  for  equal  surface.^  Making  every 
allowance  for  the  possibility  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Tyndall,  that  some  quality  in 
Jupiter’s  atmosphere  may  prevent  the  so¬ 
lar  heat  from  escaping,  and  so  cause  the 
climate  of  the  planet  to  be  not  very  differ¬ 


ent  from  the  earth’s,  yet  the  direct  heat  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  planet’s  oceans  can  not  be  in¬ 
creased  in  this  way — nay,  it  must  be  rath¬ 
er  diminished.  It  chances,  indeed,  that 
the  very  quality  by  which  the  earth’s  at¬ 
mosphere  retains  the  solar  heat  is  unques¬ 
tionably  possessed  by  J  upiter’s  atmosphere. 
When  our  air  is  full  of  aqueous  vapor  (in¬ 
visible  to  the  eye)  the  escape  of  heat  is 
prevented,  as  Tyndall  has  shown,  and  thus 
the  nights  are  warmer  than  where  the  air 
is  dry.  Now  in  Jupiter’s  atmosphere  there 
is  much  water,  for  observers  armed  with 
that  wonderful  instrument,  the  spectro¬ 
scope,  have  recognized  the  very  same  dark 
bands  upon  the  spectrum  of  the  planet 
which  appear  in  the  solar  spectrum  when 
the  sun  is  low  down,  and  therefore  shining 
through  the  lower  and  denser  atmospheric 
strata.  The  spectroscopist  knows  that 
these  bands  are  due  to  the  aqueous  vapior 
in  the  air,  because  Janssen  saw  the  very 
same  bands  when  he  examined  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  a  powerful  light  shining  through 
tubes  filled  with  steam.  So  that  there  is 
the  vapor  of  water — and  that,  too,  in  enor¬ 
mous  quantities — in  the  atmosphere  of 
Jupiter.  But  though  we  thus  recognize 
the  very  quality  necessary  for  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  is  to  retain  the  solar  heat,  our 
difficulty  is  not  a  whit  lessened;  for  it  is 
as  difficult  how  to  understand  how  the  in¬ 
visible  aqueous  vapor  finds  its  way  thus 
into  the  planet’s  atmosphere,  as  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  great  cloud-masses  are 
formed. 

Aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere, 
whether  its  presence  is  rendered  sensible  to 
the  sight  or  not,  implies  the  action  of  heat. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the 
heat  the  greater  the  quantity  of  watery  vapor 
in  the  air.  In  the  summer,  for  instance — 
though  many  imagine  the  contrary — there 
is  much  more  of  such  vapor  in  the  air  than 
there  is  in  winter,  the  greater  heat  of  the 
air  enabling  it  to  keep  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  vapor  in  the  invisible  form.  In 
winter,  clouds  are  more  common,  and 
the  air  seems  moister ;  yet,  in  reality,  the 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  is  reduced.  Now 
it  can  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  remark¬ 
able  circumstance  that,  though  the  sun 
supplies  Jupiter  with  only  one  twenty- 
seventh  part  of  the  heat  which  we  receive, 
there  should  yet  be  raised  from  the  oceans 
of  Jupiter  such  masses  of  clouds  as  to  form 
veritable  zones ;  and  that,  moreover,  ab</ve 
these  clouds  there  should  be  so  large  a 
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quantity  of  invisible  aqueous  vapor  that 
the  spectroscopist  can  recognize  the  bands 
of  this  vapor  in  the  planet’s  spectrum. 

Even  more  perplexing  is  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  cloud-masses  should  form 
themselves  into  zones.  We  can  not  get 
rid  of  this  difficulty  by  a  mere  reference  to 
the  planet’s  rapid  rotation,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  show  how  this  rotation  is  to 
act  in  forcing  the  cloud-masses  to  become 
true  belts.  The  whole  substance  of  Jupi¬ 
ter  and  his  whole  atmosphere  must  take 
|)art  in  his  rotation,  and  to  suppose  that 
aqueous  vapor  raised  from  his  oceans 
would  be  left  behind  in  the  upper  air  like 
the  steam  from  a  railway  engine,  is  to  make 
a  mistake  resembling  that  which  caused 
Tycho  Brah^  to  deny  the  rotation  of  the 
earth,  because  bodies  projected  into  the 
air  are  not  left  behind  by  the  rotating  earth. 
Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  belts  which  vary 
remarkably,  from  time  to  time,  in  position 
and  extent,  should  be  formed  by  sun-rais¬ 
ed  clouds  in  the  Jovian  atmosphere,  if  the 
planet’s  surface  is  divided  into  pennanent 
lands  and  seas. 

But  we  are  thus  led  to  consider  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  dis¬ 
poses  finally  of  the  idea  that  in  the  cloud- 
rings  of  Jupiter  we  have  to  deal  with  phe¬ 
nomena  resembling  those  presented  by  our 
own  earth. 

We  are  too  apt  in  studying  the  celestial 
objects  to  forget  that  where  all  seems  at 
nearly  perfect  rest,  there  may  be  processes 
of  the  utmost  activity, — nay,  rather  of  the 
utmost  violence, — taking  place  as  it  were 
under  our  very  eyes,  and  yet  not  percepti¬ 
ble  save  to  the  eye  of  reason.  Looking  at 
Jupiter,  under  his  ordinary  aspect,  even  in 
the  finest  telescope,  one  would  feel  certain 
that  a  general  calm  prevailed  over  his 
mighty  globe.  'Fhe  steadfast  equatorial 
ring,  and  the  straight  and  sharply  defined 
bands  over  either  hemisphere,  suggest  cer¬ 
tainly  no  idea  of  violent  action.  And 
when  some  feature  in  a  belt  is  seen  to 
change  slowly  in  figure,— or  rather,  when 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  it  is  found  to 
have  so  changed,  for  no  eye  can  follow 
such  changes  as  they  proceed, — We  are 
not  prepared  to  recognize  in  the  process 
the  evidence  of  disturbances  compared 
with  which  the  fiercest  hurricanes  that 
have  ever  raged  on  earth  are  as  mere  sum¬ 
mer  zephyrs. 

Indeed  the  planet  Jupiter  has  been  se¬ 
lected  even  by  astronomers  of  repute  as  an 
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abode  of  pleasantness,  a  sort  of  paradise 
among  the  planet-worlds.  There  exists,  we 
are  told,  in  that  distant  world,  a  perennial 
spring,  “  A  striking  display  of  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  the  Creator,”  says  Admiral 
Smyth;  “for  the  Jovian  year  contains 
twelve  mundane  years ;  and  if  there  were 
a  proportionate  length  of  winter,  that  cold 
season  would  be  three  of  the  earthly  years 
in  length  and  tend  to  the  destruction  of 
vegetable  life.” 

Even  those  who  have  denied  that  Ju¬ 
piter  can  be  the  abode  of  life,  and  have 
formed  altogether  unfavorable  ideas  of  liis 
condition,  have  pictured  him  nevertheless 
as  the  scene  of  continual  calm,  though  the 
calm  is,  according  to  their  view,  the  calm 
of  gloom  and  desolation.  They  recognize 
in  Jupiter  an  eternal  winter  rather  than  a 
perpetual  spring.  Whewell,  for  example, 
in  that  once  famous  work  the  Plurality  of 
Worlds,  maintained  that  if  living  creatures 
exist  at  all  in  Jupiter,  they  must  be  wretch¬ 
ed  gelatinous  monsters,  languidly  floating 
about  in  icy  seas.  According  to  him  Ju¬ 
piter  is  but  a  great  globe  of  ice  and  water 
with  perhajjs  a  cindery  nucleus,  a  glacial 
planet,  with  no  more  vitality  in  it  than  an 
iceberg. 

But  when  we  begin  to  examine  the  re¬ 
cords  of  observers,  and  to  consider  them 
with  due  reference  to  the  vast  proportions 
of  the  planet,  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
whatever  may  be  Jupiter’s  unfitness  to  be 
the  al)ode  of  life,  it  b  not  of  an  excess  of 
stillness  that  his  inhabitants  (if  he  have 
any)  can  justly  make  complaint.  Setting 
aside  the  enormous  activity  of  which  the 
mere  existence  of  the  belts  affords  evidence, 
and  even  regarding  such  phenomena  as  the 
formation  of  a  disappearance  of  a  new  belt 
in  two  or  three  hours  as  merely  indicative 
of  heavy  rainfalls  or  of  the  condensation  of 
large  masses  of  invisible  aqueous  vapor  in¬ 
to  clouds, — there  have  been  signs  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  of  Jovian  hurricanes 
blowing  persistently  for  several  weeks  to¬ 
gether  at  a  rate  compared  with  which  the 
velocity  of  our  fiercest  tornadoes  seems 
utterly  insignificant  During  the  year 
i860,  a  rift  in  one  of  the  Jovian  cloud- belts 
behaved  in  such  a  way  as  to  demonstrate 
the  startiing  fact  that  a  hurricane  was 
raging  over  an  extent  of  Jovian  territory 
equalling  the  whole  surface  of  our  earth,  at 
a  rate  of  fully  150  miles  per  hour.  It  b 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  hurricane  of 
like  velocity  on  our  earth  would  destroy 
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every  building  in  the  territory  over  which 
it  raged,  would  uproot  the  mightiest  forest 
trees,  and  would  cause  in  fact  universal 
desolation.  At  sea  no  ship  that  man  ever 
made  could  withstand  the  fury  of  such  a 
storm  for  a  single  minute.  And  yet  this 
tremendous  Jovian  hurricane  continued  to 
rage  with  unabated  fury  for  at  least  six 
weeks,  or  for  fully  one  hundred  Jovian 
days. 

But  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
a  change  of  so  remarkable  a  nature  has 
passed  over  J  upiter  as  to  imply  the  exist- 
tence  of  forces  even  more  energetic  than 
those  at  work  in  producing  atmospheric 
changes. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870,  Mr.  Browning 
(the  eminent  optician  and  observer)  called 
the  attention  of  astronomers  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  eiiuatorial  zone,  usually,  as 
we  have  said,  of  a  creamy  white  color,  had 
assumed  a  decidedly  orange  tint.  At  the 
same  time  it  had  become  much  less  uni¬ 
form  in  outline  and  sundry  peculiarities  in 
its  appearance  could  be  recognized,  which 
have  been  severally  compared  to  port-holes, 
pipe-bowls  and  stems,  oval  moldings,  and 
other  objects  of  an  uncelestial  nature. 
Without  entering  into  descriptions  which 
could  only  be  rendered  intelligible  by 
means  of  a  series  of  elaborate  illustrations, 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  bright  edges  of 
the  belts  bordering  on  this  ruddy  equato¬ 
rial  zone  seemed  to  be  frayed  and  tom  like 
the  edges  of  storm  clouds,  and  that  the 
knots  and  projections  thus  formed  often 
extended  so  far  upon  the  great  orange 
zone,  from  both  sides,  as  almost  to  break 
it  up  into  separate  parts. 

Now  without  inquiring  into  the  particu¬ 
lar  form  of  action  to  which  these  remark¬ 
able  changes  were  due,  we  can  see  at  once 
that  they  implied  processes  of  extreme 
energy.  For,  every  one  of  the  projections 
and  knots,  the  seeming  frayed  edges  of 
narrow  cloud-streaks,  had,  in  reality,  an 
extent  exceeding  the  largest  of  our  terres¬ 
trial  countries.  Yet  their  aspect,  and  in¬ 
deed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  ruddy  belt, 
whose  extent  far  exceeded  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  our  earth,  changed  obviously  from 
night  to  night. 

Strangely  enough,  these  interesting  ob¬ 
servations,  though  they  were  presently 
coniimied  by  several  well-known  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  heavens,  did  not  attract 
that  full  attention  from  the  senior  as¬ 
tronomers  of  the  day  which  they  appear¬ 


ed  to  merit.  Several,  indeed,  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  astronomers  were  disposed  to  deny 
that  any  thing  unusual  was  in  progress, 
though  none  asserted  definitely  that  they 
based  this  opinion  on  a  careful  re-examin¬ 
ation  of  the  planet’s  face.  But  quite  re¬ 
cently  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  our 
modem  observers, — Mr.  Lassell,  lately 
president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety — (having  been  led  to  observe  the 
planet  by  the  fact  that  certain  phenomena 
of  interest  in  connection  with  the  satellite 
system  are  now  in  progress,)  found  his  at¬ 
tention  attracted  by  the  marvelous  beauty 
of  the  colors  presented  by  Jupiter’s  belts. 
After  describing  the  appearances  he  had 
intended  to  ol^rve  in  the  first  instance, 
he  proceeds,  “  But  this  was  not  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  stmek  me  most  in  this 
rare  and  exquisite  view  of  Jupiter.  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  have  hitherto  been 
inclined  to  think  that  there  might  be  some 
exaggeration  of  the  colored  views  I  have 
lately  seen  of  the  planet ;  but  this  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  disk,  in  the  view  I  am  describing, 
was  so  unmistakable  that  my  skepticism  is 
at  last  beginning  to  yield.”  Nor  will  this 
statement  be  thought  to  express  more 
than  the  truth,  when  we  add  that  in  the 
picture  accompanying  his  paper,  Mr.  Las¬ 
sell  presented  the  equatoriail  zone  as  brown- 
orange,  and  three  neighboring  dark  zones 
as  purple;  one  of  the  intermediate  light 
belts  l^ing  pictured  as  of  a  light  olive- 
green. 

Let  us  compare  these  observations  made 
in  our  brumous  latitudes,  with  those  ef¬ 
fected  by  Father  Secchi  with  the  fine 
equatorial  of  the  Roman  Observatory. 
“  During  the  fine  evenings  of  this  month,” 
he  wrote  last  February,  “Jupiter  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  wonderful  aspect  The  equato¬ 
rial  band,  of  a  very  pronounced  rose  color, 
was  strewn  with  a  large  number  of  yellow¬ 
ish  clouds.  Above  and  below  this  band, 
there  were  many  very  fine  zones,  with  oth¬ 
ers  strongly  marked  and  narrow,  which  re¬ 
sembled  stretched  threads.  The  blue  and 
yellow  colors  formed  a  remarkable  con¬ 
trast  with  the  red  zone,  a  contrast  doubt¬ 
less  increased  by  a  little  illusion.  The 
surface  of  the  planet  is  actually  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  which  I  have  formerly  seen, 
that  there  is  room  for  the  study  of  the 
planet’s  meteorology." 

It  appears  to  us  that  when  these  re¬ 
markable  changes  are  considered  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  circumstance  that  on  d 
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priori  grounds  we  should  expect  the  sun 
to  have  very  little  influence  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  planet's  atnnosphere,  the  idea 
can  not  but  be  suggested  that  the  chief 
source  of  all  this  energy  resides  in  the 
planet  itself.  The  idea  may  seem  start¬ 
ling  at  a  first  view,  but  when  once  enter¬ 
tained,  many  arguments  will  be  found  to 
present  themselves  in  its  favor. 

For  instance,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  noticed,  heretofore,  as  a  very  re¬ 
markable  circumstance  if  the  Jovian  belts 
are  sun-raised,  that  they  pass  round  to  the 
nocturnal  half  of  Jupiter  and  reappear 
again,  with  the  same  general  features  as 
belore,  and  this  often  for  weeks  at  a 
stretch.  Even  that  remarkable  feature 
whose  changes  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
mighty  hurricanes  were  in  progress,  yet 
changed  continuously  and  regularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  Jovian  nights  as  well  as  during  the 
Jovian  days,  for  one  hundred  such  days 
in  succession.  This  is  perfectly  intelligi¬ 
ble  if  the  seat  of  disturbance  is  in  the 
planet  itself,  but  it  is  perfectly  inexplicable, 
(as  it  seems  to  us,)  if  the  sun  occasions  all 
these  meteorological  changes  in  Jupiter, 
as  he  occasions  all  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  our  earth’s  atmosphere.  The  al¬ 
ternation  of  day  and  night,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  of  all  the  circumstances 
afiecting  the  earth’s  meteorological  condi¬ 
tion,  appears  to  have  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  condition  of  Jupiter’s  atmosphere! 

Now,  as  respects  the  alternation  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter,  we  can  form  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  opinion  in  Jupiter’s  case,  because  he 
has  no  seasons  worth  mentioning.  For 
instance,  in  latitudes  on  Jupiter  corre¬ 
sponding  to  our  own,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  extreme  winter  and  extreme  sum¬ 
mer  corresjX)nds  to  the  difference  between 
the  warmth  on  March  12th  and  March 
28th,  or  between  the  warmth  on  Septem¬ 
ber  15  and  on  September  31SL  Yet  we 
are  not  without  evidence  as  to  seasonal 
meteorological  effects  in  the  case  of  the 
sun’s  outer  family  of  planets.  Saturn,  a 
belted  planet  like  J  upiter,  and  in  ail  oth¬ 
er  respects  resembling  him  so  far  as  tele¬ 
scopic  study  can  be  trusted,  has  seasons 
even  more  markedly  contrasted  than  those 
on  our  own  earth.  We  see  now  one  pole 
now  another  bowed  toward  us,  and  his 
equatorial  zone  is  curved  now  downward 
now  upward,  so  as  to  form  two  half  ovals, 
(at  these  opposite  seasons,)  which,  taken 
together,  would  make  an  ellipse  about 
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half  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  As  no  less 
than  fourteen  years  and  a  half  separate  the 
Saturnian  summer  and  winter,  we  might 
fairly  expect  that  the  sun’s  action  would 
have  time  to  exert  itself.  In  particular, 
we  might  fairly  expect  the  great  equato¬ 
rial  zone  to  be  displaced ;  for  our  terres¬ 
trial  zone  of  calms  or  “  doldrums”  travels 
north  and  south  of  the  equator  as  the  sun 
shifts  northward  and  southward  of  the  ce¬ 
lestial  equator,  accomplishing  in  this  way 
a  range  of  no  less  than  3000  miles.  But 
the  ^tumian  equatorial  zone  is  not  dis¬ 
placed  at  all  during  the  long  Saturnian 
year.  It  remains  always  persistently  equa¬ 
torial  I  Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than 
the  detection  of  its  change  of  place  if  it 
followed  the  sun ;  yet  no  observer  has  ever 
suspected  the  slightest  degree  of  systemat¬ 
ic  change  corresponding  with  the  changes 
of  the  Saturnian  seasons.  Or  rather,  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  no  such  change 
takes  place. 

It  appears,  then,  that  night  and  day 
and  summer  and  winter,  are  alike  withou 
influence  on  the  Jovian  and  Saturnian 
cloud  zones.  Can  it  reasonably  be  ques¬ 
tioned  that,  this  being  the  case,  we  must 
look  for  the  origin  of  the  cloud  zones  in 
these  planets  themselves,  and  not  in  the 
solar  orb,  whose  action  must  needs  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  alternation  of 
night  and  day  and  of  the  seasons  ? 

But  further,  we  find  that  a  circumstance 
which  had  seemed  perplexing  when  we 
compared  the  Jovian  belts  with  terrestrial 
trade-wind  zones,  finds  an  explanation  at 
once  when  we  regard  the  belts  as  due  to 
some  form  of  action  exerted  by  the  planet 
itself.  For  let  us  suppose  that  streams  of 
vapor  are  poured  upwards  to  vast  heights 
and  with  great  velocity  from  the  true  sur¬ 
face  of  the  planet.  Then  such  streams 
starting  from  the  surface  with  the  rotation¬ 
al  movement  there  prevailing,  would  be 
carried  to  regions  where  (owing  to  increa.se 
of  distance  from  the  centre)  the  movement 
due  to  the  planet’s  rotation  would  be  great¬ 
er.  They  would  thus  be  caught  by  the 
more  swiftly-moving  upper  air  and  carried 
forwards,  the  modus  oferandi  being  the  re¬ 
verse  of  that  observed  when  an  engine 
leaves  a  trail  of  condensed  steam  behind 
it ;  or  rather  it  may  be  compared  to  what 
would  take  place  if  a  steam-engine  were 
moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind 
but  less  swiftly,  so  that  steam-clouds  would 
be  carried  in  front  instead  of  behind. 
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Now,  heat  is  the  only  forni  of  force 
which  could  account  for  the  formation  of 
the  enormous  masses  of  cloud  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Jupiter.  And  it 
seems  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  clouds 
could  be  maintained  at  a  great  height 
above  the  real  surface  of  the  planet  unless 
that  surface  were  intensely  hot, — as  hot 
perhaps  as  red-hot  iron.  If  we  supposed 
this  to  be  the  case  we  should  find  at  once 
an  explanation  of  the  ruddy  asjject  of  the 
dark  belts.  Nor  would  the  change  of  the 
great  equatorial  belt  from  white  to  red  im¬ 
ply  more  than  that,  owing  to  some  un¬ 
known  cause,  clouds  had  not  formed  du¬ 
ring  the  last  two  years  over  the  planet’s 
equatorial  zone,  or,  having  form^,  had 
been  dispersed  in  some  way.  We  need 
not  even  imagine  a  complete  dispersion, 
since  the  best  telescopes,  and  notably  Mr. 
Buckingham’s  fine  21 -inch  refractor,  have 
shown  always  a  multitude  of  minute  cloud¬ 
like  objects  over  the  ruddy  equatorial  zone. 

But  the  idea  of  a  red-hot  planet,  or  of 
a  planet  partially  red-hot,  will  appear  at  a 
first  view  too  bizarre  to  be  entertained  even 
for  a  moment.  We  have  been  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  regard  J  upiter  and  Saturn  as  oth¬ 
er  worlds,  that  the  mind  is  disposed  to  re¬ 
ject  the  conception  that  they  can  be  so  in¬ 
tensely  heated  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  to  be 
the  abode  of  living  creatures. 

'I'his  unwillingness  to  accept  startling 
ideas  is  not  to  be  altogether  reprehended, 
since  it  prevents  the  mind  from  forming 
rash  and  baseless  speculations.  Yet  we 
must  not  suffer  this  mental  habitude,  excel¬ 
lent  though  it  may  be  in  its  proper  place, 
to  interfere  with  the  admission  of  conclu¬ 
sions  which  seem  based  on  trustworthy  evi¬ 
dence.  I..et  us  then  inquire  whether  the 
startling  hyi)Othesis  to  which  we  have  been 
led  by  the  study  of  observed  facts  may  not 
be  found  to  be  in  agreement  with  other 
facts  not  yet  considered. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  if  the  real  globe 
of  J  upiter  is  thus  intensely  heated,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  planet’s  light  must  be  inherent. 
Therefore  we  might  expect  that  the  planet 
would  shine  somewhat  more  brightly  than 
a  globe  of  equal  size  and  similarly  placed, 
shining  merely  by  reflecting  the  sun’s  light. 
Now  two  series  of  good  observations  have 
been  made  upon  the  luminosity  of  Jupiter. 
One  was  made  by  the  late  Professor  Bond, 
of  America,  the  other  by  Dr.  Zollner,  of 
Germany.  According  to  the  former,  Ju¬ 
piter  shmes  more  brightly  than  he  would 
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if  he  reflected  the  whole  of  the  light  fall¬ 
ing  upon  him !  According  to  the  latter, 
and  more  trustworthy  series,  Jupiter  docs 
not  indeed  shine  quite  so  brightly  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bond  supposed,  but  the  planet  yet 
shines  three  times  as  brightly  as  a  globe  of 
equal  size  would  shine,  if  similarly  placed, 
but  constituted  like  Mars,  and  four  times  as, 
brightly  as  such  a  globe  would  shine  if 
constituted  like  our  moon.  Jupiter  shines 
in  fact  very  nearly  as  brightly  as  though  he 
were  constituted  like  one  of  our  terrestrial 
clouds ! 

This  result  is  highly  significant.  If  Ju¬ 
piter  showed  no  belts  and  shone  with  a 
pure  white  color,  we  could  explain  it  at 
once  by  simply  regarding  J  upiter  as  wholly 
cloud-covered  or  snow-covered  (for  snow 
and  cloud  shine  with  nearly  equal  lustre 
when  similarly  illuminated.)  But  the  great 
dark  belts  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  planet’s  disk  altogether  negative 
this  supposition.  We  seem  compelled  to 
believe  tliat  some  considerable  portion  of 
the  planet’s  lustre  is  inherent. 

Let  us,  however,  proceed  carefully  here. 
We  have  to  inquire  first  how  far  Zdllner’s 
results  can  be  trusted,  and  secondly,  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  corroborated  by  any  independ¬ 
ent  evidence.  Now  Zollner  carefully  esti¬ 
mated  the  weight  of  his  observations, — we 
may  say  he  jealously  estimated  their  weight, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  in 
no  way  interested  in  securing  a  greater  or 
less  result,  while  he  was  greatly  interested 
in  so  stating  the  value  of  his  results  that 
those  who  might  succeed  liim  in  the  in¬ 
quiry  should  not  detect  any  serious  error 
in  his  estimate.  But  his  opinion  of  the 
probable  degree  of  error  in  his  observa¬ 
tions  was  such  as  scarcely  to  affect  to  an 
appreciable  extent  the  statements  we  have 
made  above.  Taking  Zollner’s  lowest  es¬ 
timate  of  Jupiter’s  brightness,  that  state¬ 
ment  remains  appreciably  correct. 

And  next  as  to  corroborative  evidence. 

It  happens  that  we  have  a  very  delicate 
means  of  measuring  the  degree  of  Jupiter’s 
luminosity,  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
orbs  similarly  placed.  For  his  satellites 
pass  across  his  face,  and  nothing  can  be 
easier  than  to  observe  whether  they  appear 
darker  or  brighter  than  his  surface. 

It  was  an  observation  such  as  this  which 
Mr.  Lassell  had  made  on  the  night  when 
he  noticed  the  ruddin^  of  J  upiter’s  great 
medial  belt.  By  a  singular  chance  Father 
Secchi  made  a  similar  observation  during 
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his  researches,  and  the  reader  will  see, 
when  we  have  quoted  the  narratives  of 
both  these  observers,  that  the  comparative 
darkness  of  all  four  satellites  will  have  been 
established.  “  The  fourth  satellite,”  says 
Lassell,  ”  has  begun  again  for  a  season  to 
cross  the  planet’s  disk,  and  I  have  looked 
out  for  opportunities  of  observing  its  pas¬ 
sages,  and  was  favored  on  the  night  of  the 
30th  December  last  by  witnessing  a  part 
of  its  passage  under  circumstances  more 
than  usually  propitious.  On  its  first  en¬ 
trance  it  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  edge,  not  appearing  at  all  as  the 
others  do,  as  a  round  bright  spot.  As  it 
advanced  it  grew  gradually  manifestly  dark¬ 
er  than  the  surface  of  the  planet,  and  by 
the  time  it  had  advanced  a  fourth  of  the 
way  across  it  had  become  a  very  dark  if 
not  a  black  spot — so  dark,  inde^,  that  if 
I  had  looked  at  Jupiter  without  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  positions  of  his  satellites, 
I  should  have  said  that  a  shadow  (of  a 
satellite)  was  passing.  I  remember  having 
seen  the  like  phenomenon  many  years 
ago ;  but  my  impression  is  that  I  had  nev¬ 
er  seen  the  disk  of  the  satellite  so  near  to 
absolute  blackness  before.  Of  course  it  is 
only  by  contrast  that  it  can  possibly  so  ap¬ 
pear;  and  we  have  in  this  fact  a  striking 
proof  of  the  exceeding  brilliancy  of  the 
surface  of  the  planet.  In  the  same  way 
the  solar  spots,  if  not  surrounded  by  the  mar¬ 
velous  splendor  of  the  sun’s  surface,  would 
doubtless  appear  as  brilliant  objects.” 

Next  let  us  hear  Secchi’s  account.  “  On 
the  evening  of  February  3d,”  he  says,  “  I 
observed  the  transit  of  the  third  satellite 
and  that  of  its  shadow.  The  satellite 
seemed  almost  black  when  it  was  upon 
the  middle  of  the  planet’s  disk,  and  nota¬ 
bly  smaller  than  its  shadow,  which  was 
visible  at  the  same  time ;  one  would  have 
estimated  it  at  only  one-half.  In  ap¬ 
proaching  the  edge  the  satellite  disap- 
jjeared,  and  reappeared  soon  after,  close 
by  the  edge,  but  as  a  bright  point.  This 
fact  is  not  a  new  one  for  the  other  satel¬ 
lites,  but  for  the  third  it  is  unique.  This 
result  shows  also  the  great  difference  of 
luminosity  at  the  centre  and  near  the  edge 
of  the  planet,  a  difference  already  con¬ 
firmed  by  photography.” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
strikingly  these  facts  illustrate  and  confirm 
Dr.  Sinner’s  observations.  But  they  also 
supply  fresh  evidence  of  a  very  interesting 
nature. 


Although  a  part  of  the  difference  dwelt 
on  in  Secchi’s  closing  words  may  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  oblique  incidence  of  the  light 
near  the  planet’s  ^ge,  yet  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  that  the  whole  difference  can 
be  thus  explained.  A  difference  so  great 
that  a  satellite  appears  as  a  bright  point 
close  by  the  planet’s  edge,  and  almost 
black  near  the  middle  of  the  disk,  suggests 
that  the  light  near  the  edge  is  not  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  inherent  luminosity  of  our 
theory,  that  luminosity  adding  only  to  the 
brightness  of  the  central  parts  of  the  disk. 
We  would  not  insist  too  strongly  on  this 
inference,  because  the  darkening  due  to 
oblique  incidence  is,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  very  obvious  to  direct  observa¬ 
tion.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  a  portion 
of  the  difference  should  be  referred  to  the 
inherent  luminosity  of  the  central  parts  of 
the  disk.  This  hieing  admitted,  it  would 
follow  that  the  real  solid  globe  of  the 
planet  is  much  smaller  than  the  globe 
measured  by  astronomers ;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  instead  of  that  amazingly  small  den¬ 
sity  which  is  so  perplexing  a  feature  of  the 
planet’s  physical  condition,  Jupiter’s  globe 
may  have  a  density  equaling  or  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  the  earth. 

And  after  all,  let  us  remember  that  the 
theory  that  Jupiter  is  an  intensely  heated 
globe — a  theory  to  which  we  have  been 
led  by  the  consideration  of  many  observed 
facts,  and  which  in  its  turn  suggests  very 
satisfactory  explanations  of  other  observed 
facts — would  merely  show  that,  as  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  hold  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  sun  and  the  minor  planets  in 
respect  of  size,  so  those  giant  orbs  hold  a 
corresponding  position  in  respect  of  in¬ 
herent  heat.  Roughly  speaking,  the  earth 
is  8000  miles,  the  sun  840,000  miles, 
in  diameter,  and  Jupiter,  with  his  diam¬ 
eter  of  82,000  miles,  comes  midway 
between  these  orbs.  Now,  the  sun  is 
at  a  white  heat,  and  the  earth  gives  out 
only  what  is  called  obscure  heat ;  and  if 
Jupiter’s  globe  is  at  a  red  heat,  he  again 
comes  midway  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth. 

We  should  be  led  by  the  theory  here 
maintained  to  regani  the  major  planets 
which  travel  outside  the  zone  of  asteroids 
as  in  a  sense  secondary  suns.  So  viewed, 
they  could  not  be  regarded  as  orbs  fit  for 
*the  support  of  living  creatures.  Yet,  as 
each  of  them  is  the  centre  of  a  scheme  of 
dependent  worlds,  of  dimensions  large 
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enough  to  supply  room  for  many  millions 
of  living  creatures,  we  should  not  merely 
find  a  raison  d'itre  for  the  outer  planets, 
but  we  should  be  far  better  able  to  explain 
their  purpose  in  the  scheme  of  creation 
than  on  any  theory  hitherto  put  forward 
respecting  them.  Jupiter  as  an  abode  of 
life  is  a  source  of  wonder  and  perplexity, 
and  his  satellites  seem  scarcely  to  serve 
any  useful  purpose.  He  appears  as  a 
bleak  and  desolate  dwelling-place,  and 
they  together  supply  him  with  scarcely  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  light  which  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  our  moon  at  full.  But  regard¬ 
ing  J  upiter  as  a  miniature  sun,  not  indeed 
possessing  any  large  degree  of  inherent 
lustre,  but  emitting  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat,  we  recognize  in  him  the  fit¬ 
ting  ruler  of  a  scheme  of  subordinate  orbs, 
whose  inhabitants  would  require  the  heat 
which  he  affords  to  eke  out  the  small  sup¬ 
ply  which  they  receive  directly  from  the 
sun.  'Fhe  Saturnian  system,  again,  is  no 
longer  m)rsterious  when  thus  viewed.  The 
strange  problem  presented  by  the  rings, 


which  actually  conceal  the  sun  from  im¬ 
mense  regions  of  the  planet  for  years  to¬ 
gether  in  the  very  heart  of  the  winter  of 
those  regions,  is  satisfactorily  solved  when 
the  Saturnian  satellites  are  regarded  as  the 
abodes  of  life,  and  Saturn  himself  as  the 
source  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
their  heat-supply.  We  do  not  say  that,  in 
thus  exhibiting  the  Jovian  and  Saturnian 
systems  in  a  manner  which  accords  with 
our  ideas  respecting  the  laws  of  life  in  the 
universe,  we  have  given  irrefragable  testi¬ 
mony  in  favor  of  our  theory.  That  theory 
must  stand  or  fall  according  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  its  favor  or  against  it.  But  so 
long  as  men  believe  that  there  is  design  in 
the  scheme  of  the  universe,  they  will  be 
readier  to  accept  conclusions  which  exhi¬ 
bit  at  once  the  major  planets  and  their 
satellites  as  occupying  an  intelligible  posi¬ 
tion  in  that  scheme,  than  views  which 
leave  the  satellites  unaccounted  for,  and 
present  the  giant  planets  themselves  as 
very  questionable  abodes  for  any  known 
orders  of  living  creatures. 


St.  Paul’s. 

FACES  ON  THE  WALL. 

BY  KOBERT  BUCHANA.V. 


I. 

LONE  HOUSE. 

I.ONE  House  amid  the  Main,  where  I  abide, 
Faces  there  are  around  thy  walls  ;  and  see ! 
With  constant  features,  fair  and  faithful-eyed. 

In  solemn  silence  these  admonish  me. 

They  are  the  Faces  of  the  strong  and  free  ; 
Prophets  who  on  the  car  of  Tempest  ride; 
Martyrs  who  drift  amid  the  waters  wide 
On  some  frail  raft,  and  pray  on  bended  knee. 
St^  with  me.  Faces !  make  me  free  and  strong ! 

On  other  walls  let  flush’d  Bacchantes  leer; 

In  quainter  rooms  of  snugger  sons  of  song 
Let  old  fantastic  tapestries  appear. 

Lone  House !  for  comfort,  when  the  nights  are 
long. 

Let  none  but  future-seeking  eyes  be  here  ! 

II. 

STORM  AND  CALM. 

The  lone  House  shakes,  the  wild  waves  leap 
around ; 

Their  sharp  mouths  foam,  their  frantic  hands 
wave  high ; 

I  hear  around  me  a  sad  soul  of  sound, — 

A  ceaseless  sob, — a  melancholy  cry. 

Above,  there  is  the  trouble  of  the  sky. 

On  either  side  stretch  waters  with  no  bound. 
Within,  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  sit  I, 

Oft  startled  by  sick  faces  of  the  drown’d. 


Yet  are  there  golden  dawns  and  glassy  days 
When  the  vast  5^a  is  smooth  and  sunk  in  rest, 
And  in  the  sea  the  gentle  heaven  doth  gaze. 
And,  seeing  its  own  beauty,  smiles  its  best ; 

With  nights  of  peace,  when,  in  a  virgin  haze, 
God’s  Moon  wades  thro’  the  shallows  of  the 
west. 

III. 

WITHOUT  AND  WITHIN. 

The  sea  without,  the  silent  room  within. 

The  mystery  above,  the  void  below  1 
I  watch  the  storms  die  and  the  storms  begin ; 

I  see  the  white  ships  ghost-like  come  and  go ; 

I  wave  a  signal  they  may  see  and  know. 

As,  crowding  up  on  deck  with  faces  thin. 

The  seamen  pass, — some  sheltered  creek  to  win. 
Or  drift  to  whirling  pools  of  pain  and  woe. 
What  prospect,  then,  on  midnights  dark  and 
dead, 

When  the  room  rocks  and  the  wild  water  calls  ? 
Only  to  mark  the  beacon  I  have  fed. 

Whose  cold  streak  glassily  on  the  black  sea 
falls; 

Only,  while  the  dim  lamp  bums  overhead. 

To  watch  the  glimmering  Faces  on  the  walls. 

IV. 

NAPOLEON. 

Look  on  that  picture,  and  on  this.  .  .  .  Behold 
The  Face  that  frown’d  the  rights  of  realms- 
away ; 
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Tht  laiperUl  ibrehCMl,  filleted  with  gold; 

The  arrogant  chin,  the  lips  of  frozen  clay. 

This  is  the  later  Cxsar,  whose  great  day 
Was  one  long  sunset  in  Wood-ruby  rolled, 

Till,  on  an  ocean-island  lone  and  gray, 

It  sank  unblest,  forgotten,  dead,  and  ^d. 

Yea,  this  is  he  who  swept  from  plain  to  plain, 
Watering  the  harvest-fields  with  crimson  rain  ; 
This  is  the  Eagle  who  on  garbage  fed. 

Turn  to  t&  wall  the  pitiless  eyes.  Art, 
Thoi^ht, 

Law,  Science,  owed  the  monster  less  than 
nought ; 

And  Nature  breath’d  again  when  he  was  dead. 

V. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Nay  here,  behold  the  sad  Soul  of  the  West 
Passing  behind  a  rainbow  Woodily  1 
Conscience  incarnate,  steadfast,  strong,  and 
free. 

Changeless  thro’  change,  blessing  and  ever  bless- 
ed. 

Snd  storm-cloud  with  God’s  Iris  on  his  breast. 
Across  the  troubled  ocean  traveled  he, — 

Sad  was  his  passing !  gentle  be  his  rest ! 

God’s  Bow  sails  with  him  on  another  sea ! 

At  first  no  larger  than  a  prophet’s  hand. 

Against  the  dense  insufferable  blue 

Cloud-like  he  came ;  and  by  a  fierce  wind  fanned. 
Didst  gather  into  greatness  ere  we  knew, 

Then,  flash  by  flash,  most  desolately  grand. 
Passed  away  sadly  heavenward,  dropping  dew  1 

VI. 


WALT  WHITMAN. 

Friend  Whitman !  wert  thou  less  serene  and  kind 
Surely  thou  mightest,  (like  our  Bard  sublime 
Scorn’d  by  a  generation  deaf  and  blind,  ^ 

Make  thine  appeal  to  the  avenger.  Time ; 

For  thou  art  none  of  those  who  upward  climb. 
Gathering  roses  with  a  vacant  mind. 

Ne’er  have  thy  hands  for  jaded  triflers  twined 
Sick  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  weeds  of  rhyme. 
Nay,  thine  hath  been  a  Prophet’s  stormier  fate. 
While  Lincoln  and  the  martyr’d  legions  wait 
In  the  yet  widening  blue  of  yonder  sky. 

On  the  great  strand  l^ow  them  thou  art  seen, — 
Blessing,  with  something  Christ-like  in  thy  mien, 
A  sea  of  turbulent  lives  that  break  and  die ! 

.  VII. 

o  faces! 

O  Faces  !  that  look  forward,  eyes  that  spell 
The  future  time  for  signs,  what  see  ye  there  ? 
On  what  far  gleams  of  portent  do  ye  dwell  ? 
Whither,  with  lips  like  quivering  leaves  and 
hair  _ 

Back-blowing  in  the  whirlarind,  do  ye  stare 
So  st^fast  and  so  still  ?  O  speak  and  tell ! 

Is  the  soul  safe  ?  shall  the  sick  world  be  well  ? 

Will  morning  glimmer  soon,  and  all  be  fair  ? 

O  Faces  !  ye  are  pale,  and  somewhat  sad. 

And  in  your  eyes  there  swim  the  fatal  tears ; 
But  on  your  brows  the  dawn  gleams  cold  and 
hoar. 

I,  too,  gaze  forward,  and  my  heart  grows  glad ; 
I  catch  the  comfort  of  the  gol^n  years ; 

I  see  the  Soul  is  safe  for  evermore  ! 


VUI. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Bearded  like  some  strong  shipinan,  with  a  beam 
Of  gray  orbs  glancing  upward  at  the  sky, 

0  friend,  thou  standest,  pondering  thy  theme. 
And  watching,  while  the  troublous  days  blow 
by 

'Their  cloudy  signs  and  portents  ;  then  thine  eye 
Falleth,  and,  reading  with  poetic  gleam 
llie  human  lineaments  that  round  thee  lie. 
Peers  to  the  soul,  and  softens  into  dream. 

O  dweller  in  the  winds  and  waves  of  life. 

Reader  of  living  faces  foul  and  fair. 

No  nobler  mariner  may  mortal  meet ! 

Steadfast  and  sure  thou  movest  thro’  tlie  strife. 
Knowing  the  signs  and  symbols  of  the  air. 

Yet  gentle  as  the  dews  about  thy  feet. 

IX. 

TO  THE  DELL.S.  CRUSCANS. 

Go,  latter  Della.Cruscans.  Far,  O  far 

Be  your  thin  monotone,  your  brows  flower- 
crown’d. 

Your  backward-looking  faces ;  for  ye  mar 
'The  pregnant  time  with  silly  sooth  of  sound. 
With  flowers  around  the  feverish  temples 
bound. 

And  withering  in  the  close  air  of  the  feast. 

Take  all  the  hot-house  garlands  ye  have  found, 
While  Circe-charm’d  ye  turn  to  bir^  and  beast. 

Meantime  I  sit  apart,  a  lonely  wight 
On  this  bare  rock  amid  this  fitful  sea. 

And  in  the  wind  and  rain  I  try  to  light 
A  little  lamp  that  may  a  beacon  be. 

Whereby  poor  ship-folk,  driving  thro’  the 
night. 

May  gain  the  Ocean-course,  and  think  of  me  1 

X. 

THE  WANDERERS. 

God’s  blessing  on  poor  ship-folk !  Peace  and 
prayer 

Fall  on  their  eyelids  till  they  close  in  sleep  ! 
God  send  them  gentle  winds  and  summer  air. 

For  the  great  sea  is  treacherous  and  deep. 
Light  me  up  lamps  on  every  ocean-steep, 
Beacon  the  shallows  with  a  living  care. 

Ay  me !  the  wind  cries  and  the  wild  waves  leap. 
And  on  they  drive — God  knows — they  know  not 
— where. 

Come  Poets !  come,  O  Prophets !  yea,  disown 
'The  phantasies  and  phantoms  ye  pursue  ! 

Lights !  lights  !  with  fatal  snares  the  sea  is 
sown. 

Guide  the  poor  ship-folk  lone  beneath  the  blue. 

Nay,  do  not  light  for  Lazarus  alone. 

But  light  for  Dives  and  the  Devil  too. 

XI. 


THE  WATCHER  OF  THE  BEACON. 

Lone  is  his  life  who,  on  a  sea-tower  blind, 
Watcheth  all  weathers  o’er  the  beacon-light. 
Ah !  woe  to  him  if,  mad  with  his  own  mind, 

'He  groweth  sick  for  scenes  more  sweet  ami 
bright ; 

For  round  him,  in  the  dreadful  winter  night, 
'The  snow  drifts,  and  the  waves  beat,  and  the  wind. 

Shrieks  desolately,  while  with  feeble  sight 
He  readeth  some  old  Scripture  left  behind 
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By  those  who  sat  liefore  him  in  that  place. 

And  in  their  season  perish’d,  one  and  all.  .  .  . 
Wild  raves  the  wind :  the  Faces  on  the  wall 
Seem  phantoms :  features  dark  and  dim  to  trace. 
He  starteth  up — he  tottereth — he  would  fall. 
When,  lo  !  the  gleam  of  one  Diviner  Face  I 

XII. 

“  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD  MOVED  UPON  THE 
WATERS.” 

O  Faces !  fade  upon  the  wall,  and  leave 
This  only,  for  the  watcher  to  implore. 
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Dim  with  the  peace  that  starry  twilights  weave. 

It  riselh,  and  the  storm  is  hush’d  and  o’er. 
Trembling  I  feed  my  feeble  lamp  once  more, 
Tho’  all  be  placid  as  a  summer  eve. 

See  there  it  moves  where  weary  waters  grieve, — 
O  mariners  1  look  yonder  and  adore  i 
^rit,  grow  brighter  on  my  nights  and  days  ; 
Shine  out  of  heaven ;  my  guide  and  comfort  be : 

Pilot  the  wanderers  through  the  ocean  ways : 
Keep  the  stars  steadfast,  and  the  waters  free ; 

Lighten  thy  lonely  creature  while  he  prays  : 
Keep  his  Soul  strong  amid  the  mighty  Sea  i 


Fraser's  Magaiine. 
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That  respect  for  the  will  of  the  major¬ 
ity  which  is  inculcated  by  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions,  has  exercised  a  decided  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  social,  no  less  than  the  poli¬ 
tical,  life  of  the. people  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  not  only  had  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  development  of  individual¬ 
ity  of  character,  but  it  has  also  consider¬ 
ably  modified  that  obstinacy  of  temper 
which  is  one  of  the  most  strongly-marked 
characteristics  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on  race. 

“  An  Englishman  never  knows  when 
he  is  beaten,”  one  often  hears  it  trium¬ 
phantly  said  in  this  country.  But  this 
very  unwillingness  to  admit  defeat,  how¬ 
ever  admirable  a  quality  on  the  battle¬ 
field,  is  not-  quite  so  desirable  a  one  in  so¬ 
cial  life,  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  an 
utter  deafness  to  reason  and  argument. 

Now,  the  inhabitants  of  the  American 
Union  are  singularly  devoid  of  this  dogged 
tenacity  of  opinion.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  on 
one  occasion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  a  fnend  of  his,  who  had  spent  some 
time  in  the  United  States,  had  declared  it 
to  be  his  conviction  that  the  Americans 
“  were  the  most  tractable  people  in  the 
world.”  And  in  saying  this,  he  did  them 
no  more  them  simple  justice. 

This  phase  of  the  national  character 
finds,  indeed,  an  illustration  in  one  de¬ 
partment  of  American  literature.  Let  the 
reader  take  up  any  collection  of  anecdotes 
from  the  States,  and  he  will,  if  he  looks  a 
little  below  the  surface,  almost  invariably 
discover  in  it  evidence  of  the  readiness 
with  which  the  American,  when  in  the 
wrong  or  worsted  in  argument,  admits 
himself  to  be  so.  The  evidence  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  all  the  more  reliable  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  purely  incidental.  Of  the  many 
thousand  anecdotes,  for  instance,  to  be 


found  in  the  pages  of  Harper’s  Maf^azine, 
there  is  not  one  the  object  of  which  is  to 
call  attention  to  this  national  trait.  On 
the  contrary,  the  narrators  of  the  various 
stories  are  obviously  quite  unconscious  of 
its  existence ;  and  yet,  how  frequently  ^oes 
it  manifest  itself!  The  individuals,  indeed, 
who  figure  in  the  majority  of  the  anec¬ 
dotes  referred  to,  do  not  belong  to  the  ed¬ 
ucated  classes,  and  the  language  they  make 
use  of  is,  frequently,  neither  elegant  nor 
grammatical;  but  their  readiness  to  ad¬ 
mit  themselves  to  have  been  in  error  is 
unmistakable,  and  finds  expression  in  such 
phrases  as,  “  Well,  I  own  the  com  “  You 
have  me  there,  and  no  mistake;”  “You 
may  take  my  hat ;”  “  I’m  dead  beat,  and 
that’s  a  fact,”  etc. 

One  result  of  the  absence  of  marked  in¬ 
dividuality  of  character  in  the  United 
States  is  the  circumstance  that,  in  social 
life,  people — to  use  a  colloquialism — “  get 
on”  together  better  than  they  do  here, 
where  a  man’s  idiosyncrasies  are  very  apt 
to  clash  with  those  of  his  neighbor. 

When,  in  fact,  Benjamin  Franklin  said, 
“No  house  is  large  enough  to  hold  two 
families,”  he  utter^  an  aphorism  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  experience  of  many  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  England,  or,  if  warranted  as  re¬ 
gards  his  own  land,  warranted  simply  by 
the  fact  that  the  influence  of  her  new  in¬ 
stitutions  had  not  yet  had  time  to  make 
itself  generally  felt.  For  there  is  no  coun¬ 
try — not  even  France — where  various  fam¬ 
ilies  can  and  do  live  in  such  hamiony  un¬ 
der  the  same  roof  as  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  larger  cities  especially,  where  house- 
rents  are  exceedingly  high,  it  is  frequently 
the  case  that  the  married  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  a  family  will  live  in  the  same  house 
with  their  parents,  for  years  in  succession, 
in  peace  and  quietness. 
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A  mother-in-law,  again,  is  far  from  being 
the  bite  noire  in  the  States  that  she  is  in 
this  country,  where  there  seems  to  exist  a 
species  of  chronic  antagonism  between 
most  married  men  and  their  wives’  moth¬ 
ers.  “Strange  infatuation  of  the  human 
intellect !”  says  Thackeray,  “  there  is,  not 
unfrequently,  a  period  in  a  man’s  life,  be¬ 
fore  marriage,  when,  so  far  from  regarding 
his  future  mother-in-law  with  dislike,  he 
positively  feels  a  certain  degree  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  her.”  Was  it  not  i)ouglas  Jer- 
rold,  too,  who  said,  that  on  “  the  day  of  a 
woman’s  marriage  her  mother  should  sac¬ 
rifice  herself  at  the  altar  as  a  propitiatory 
offering  to  secure  her  son-in-law’s  future 
happiness  ?”  Indeed,  English  literature  is 
full  of  references  to  the  incompatibility 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  members 
of  a  family  standing  in  the  above  relations 
to  each  other. 

This  state  of  feeling  certainly  does  not 
prevail  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
slight  anecdote,  which  pretty  fairly  illus¬ 
trates  the  difference  of  national  sentiment 
on  the  subject. 

In  the  clever  two-act  comedy  entitled 
The  Little  Treasure,  part  of  the  plot  hin¬ 
ges  on  the  fact  that  a  husband  has  quar¬ 
reled  with  his  wife  on  account  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  her  mother  (who  resides  with 
them)  in  their  domestic  affairs.  In  one 
scene  a  friend  is  explaining  to  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  this  couple  how  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  them  arose,  and  he  premises  his 
statement  by  saying  that  “it  is  a  law — 
though  an  unwritten  one — that  no  man 
shall  live  in  peace  and  quietness  in  the 
same  house  with  his  mother-in-law.” 

Now  the  writer  has  seen  the  piece  in 
question,  more  than  once,  in  both  New- 
York  and  London.  Here  the  sentence 
quoted  never  fails  to  elicit  from  the  au¬ 
dience  some  tokens  of  approval ;  there  it 
is  heard  in  absolute  silence,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  having  no  sympathy  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed,  and  therefore  failing  to 
appreciate  the  jest 

The  relations,  too,  existing  between  pa¬ 
rents  and  children  in  America  are  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of, 
the  indulgence  with  which  the  latter  are 
treated.  “  I  never  saw,"  says  the  author 
of  Vanity  Fair,  “  people  on  better  terms 
with  each  other,  more  frank,  affection¬ 
ate,  and  cordial  than  the  parents  and  the 
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grown-up  young  folks  in  the  United  States. 
And  why  ?  Because  they  are  spoilt,  to  be 
sure !  I  say  to  you,  get  the  confidence  of 
yours — ^before  the  day  comes  of  revolt  and 
independence,  after  which  love  retumeth 
not.” 

Unquestionably,  the  law  of  primogeni¬ 
ture  has  influence,  in  some  measure,  the 
relations  existing  between  father  and  son 
in  this  country.  The  younger  members  of 
a  family  can,  indeed,  scarcely  fail  to  feel, 
and  tacitly,  at  least,  resent,  the  invidious 
distinction  made,  both  by  law  and  custom, 
in  favor  of  the  first -bom.  It  is  not  simply 
that  in  the  case  of  entailed  estates  the  bulk 
of  the  propierty  goes  to  the  one  son,  but 
only  too  frequently  all  the  father’s  love, 
pride,  and  aspirations  for  the  future  of  the 
family  seem  centered  in  the  heir,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  other  children,  who,  as 
near  to  him  in  blood,  should  be  equally 
so  in  affection.  To  aggrandize  his  feature 
successor,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
sustain  handsomely  the  family  name  and 
position,  the  interests  of  his  younger  breth¬ 
ren  are  not  unseldom  sacrificed.  Of  this 
feeling  we  recently  had  an  illustration ; 
when  a  nobleman,  whose  rent-roll  has 
been  estimated  at  over  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  left  nearly 
the  whole  of  this  vast  property,  comprising 
several  unentailed  estates,  to  his  eldest 
son ;  bequeathing  the  comparative  pittance 
of  two  thousand  a  year  to  the  second. 

In  America,  not  only  is  there  no  law  in 
favor  of  primogeniture,  but  there  is  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  cotie  of  every  State  in  the 
Union  a  more  or  less  stringent  one  against 
it ;  any  clauses  inserted  in  a  w'ill,  with  a 
view  to  entailing  or  attempting  to  entail 
an  estate,  being  absolutely  null  and  void. 
When  Daniel  Webster,  who  enjoyed,  and 
justly,  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  in  the  United  States, 
made  his  will,  he  exercised  all  his  inge¬ 
nuity  in  endeavoring  so  to  word  the  in¬ 
strument  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  “  Marsh¬ 
field,”  his  homestead,  in  the  family  of  his 
eldest  son ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  sought 
to  create  a  species  of  entail.  But  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  unsuccessful.  The  will  was 
disputed  by  those  members  of  the  family 
whose  interests  were  injuriously  affected 
by  it,  and  the  Massachusetts  judges  were 
unanimous  in  their  decision  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  question  was  contra  bonos  mores, 
and  in  direct  contravention  of  the  laws  of 
the  State. 
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I  may  observe  here,  en  passant^  that  it 
is  rather  a  curious  commentary  upon  the 
inconsistencies  of  human  nature,  that  Web¬ 
ster — the  “  great  expounder  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,”  the  champion  of  law,  par  excelletue 
— should,  in  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  his  life,  have  made  a  deliberate  at¬ 
tempt  to  evade  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  his  country.  He  was,  however,  quite 
exceptional  in  his  desire  to  entail  his  es¬ 
tate.  As  a  rule  the  feeling,  created  and 
fostered  here  by  law  and  usage  in  favor  of 
the  eldest  son,  is,  practically,  non-existent 
in  the  United  States,  where  a  man  in  ma¬ 
king  a  disposition  of  his  property  rarely 
evinces  a  preference  for  one  child  over  an¬ 
other. 

In  the  State  of  New-York,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States,  the  law  is,  that  when 
a  married  man  dies  intestate,  his  widow 
shall  enjoy  a  life  interest  in  one  third  of 
his  real  and  personal  estate,  and  that  the 
remaining  two  thirds  shall  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  among  his  children.  So  eminently 
just  is  felt  to  be  this  law,  and  so  entirely  is 
it  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
community,  that  very  many  i)ersons  never 
deem  it  necessary  to  make  a  will  at  all, 
being  perfectly  content  with  the  machin¬ 
ery  the  State  has  provided  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  their  property.  And  as  there  is,  or 
rather  was — for  I  speak  of  the  period  be¬ 
fore  the  imposition  of  the  “  war  taxes” — 
neither  legacy,  succession,  nor  probate 
duty  in  America,  no  loss  accrues  to  a 
man’s  family  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
not  having  made  a  testamentary  disposi¬ 
tion  of  his  estate. 

In  fact,  so  far  is  the  feeling  carried  in 
the  United  States  that  all  a  man’s  children 
should  be  equal  sharers  in  whatever  prop¬ 
erty  he  leaves  behind  him,  that,  in  those 
instances  where  a  will  has  been  made 
leaving  more  to  one  son  or  daughter  than 
the  others,  and  it  has  been  contested  on 
the  ground  of  “  undue  influence,”  the 
courts  of  law  have  generally,  in  their  deci¬ 
sions,  leant  to  the  opinion  that  the  very 
fact  of  the  apportionment  being  unequal 
was  primd  fade  evidence  of  undue  influ¬ 
ence  having  been  exercised  over  the  testa¬ 
tor;  to  be  rebutted  only  by  proof  that 
some  substantial  reason,  and  not  mere  ca¬ 
price,  had  dictated  the  apparently  unfair 
I  preference  for  one  child  over  another. 

The  correctness  of  Thackeray’s  remarks 
I  on  the  character  of  the  relations  existing 


between  parents  and  children  in  the  United 
States  finds,  incidentally,  confirmation  in 
the  literature  of  that  country.  In  the 
works  of  no  American  author  are  to  be 
found  the  scenes  of  domestic  dissension 
and  unhappiness  portrayed  in  those  of 
English  writers  ;  and  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  such  phases  of  human  life  have  not 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  former. 
The  great  passions,  indeed,  love,  hate,  re¬ 
venge,  play  their  part  in  the  writings  of 
American  novelists,  as  they  do  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  every  nation.  But  such  scenes 
of  domestic  discord  as  those  painted  so 
graphically  in  the  Newcombs  and  the  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Philip  could  by  no  possibility 
occur  in  the  state  of  society  which  exists 
in  the  United  States;  for,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  these  dissensions  arise  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  elder  members  of 
the  family  neither  recognize  the  individual¬ 
ity  nor  respect  the  rights  of  the  younger — 
and  in  America  they  do  both. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to 
enter  into  an  elaborate  disquisition  upon 
the  character  of  the  people  of  the  Urtited 
States,  my  object  being  simply  to  touch 
briefly  upon  some  of  their  more  prom¬ 
inent  national  traits ;  but  there  is  one  ac¬ 
cusation  brought  against  them  which  must 
not  pass  unnoticed — that  of  being  a  thor¬ 
oughly  ill-mannered  nation — an  accusa¬ 
tion  so  persistently  reiterated,  that  it  has 
obtained  almost  universal  credence  in  this 
country. 

Nearly  every  English  traveler  has  some 
tale  to  tell  of  the  rudeness  and  incivility  he 
has  met  with  from  the  lower  classes  in 
America ;  and,/n’//<4  feuie,  it  would  appear 
that  complaints  so  general  must  be  well 
founded.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  annoy¬ 
ances  to  which  these  gentlemen  have  been 
subjected  have  arisen,  almost  invariably, 
from  their  failing  to  properly  appreciate 
the  diflerence  existing  between  the  social 
system  of  the  Americans  and  that  of  their 
own  people. 

In  this  country  the  separation  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  grades  of  society  has  had  a  marked  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  morale  of  what  are  termed 
the  “  lower  classes.”  The  man  in  fustian 
can  not  understand  why  he  should  render 
even  the  most  trifling  civility  to  the  man  in 
broadcloth  without  being  paid  for  it  If 
you  only  so  much  as  inquu'e  your  way  of 
a  man  having  the  appearance  of  a  mechan¬ 
ic,  and  he  goes  a  few  steps  out  of  his  path 
to  show  it  to  you,  he  will — five  times  out 
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of  six — even  if  he  do  not  ask  for  a  gratui¬ 
ty,  show  palpably  by  his  manner  that  he 
expects  one.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  would  scarcely  accept  the  slightest 
civility  from  a  man  of  an  inferior  class  with¬ 
out  payment,  even  if  none  were  demanded 
or  exjiected.  He  pays  for  it  to  mark  that 
he  does  not  regard  what  has  been  done 
for  him  in  the  light  of  an  act  of  courtesy 
from  man  to  man,  but  as  a  service  render¬ 
ed -him  by  a  being  so  inferior  to  himself 
that  there  can  be  nothing  in  common  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  rich  man,  in  fact,  ex¬ 
acts,  on  most  occasions,  a  servile  deference 
from  the  poor  one — and  pays  for  it ;  while 
the  latter  has  so  little  self  respect  that  he  is 
only  too  willing  to  be  paid. 

No  inequality  of  position  or  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  will  make  a  native  of  any 
portion  of  the  United  States  submit  to  be¬ 
ing  dealt  with  in  the  manner,  or  spoken  to 
in  the  tone,  which,  in  this  country,  the 
“  man  in  broadcloth”  adopts  as  a  matter 
of  course  towards  the  “  man  in  fustian.” 
No  one,  perhaps,  has  a  keener  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  edu¬ 
cation  than  the  American ;  but  that  the 
possessor  of  them  should  feel  justified  in 
using  towards  him  the  language  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  to  an  inferior  is  what  he  can  not  un¬ 
derstand,  and  will  not  for  one  moment  put 
up  with.  An  anecdote  related  of  the  el¬ 
der  Mathews,  when  in  New-York,  well  il¬ 
lustrates  this  phase  of  the  national  charac¬ 
ter.  Walking  up  Broadway  one  day,  he 
addressed  an  individual,  having  the  ap- 
|>earance  of  a  mechanic,  in  these  terms : 
“  My  good  man,  I  want  to  go  to  Franklin 
Street.”  “  Then  why  the  devil  don't  you 
go  there  ?”  was  the  uncivil  reply. 

Now  I  have  heard  this  story  quoted  as 
showing  the  rudeness  of  the  lower  orders 
in  the  United  States.  But  it  was,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  unlucky  phrase  “  My  good 
man,”  and  the  patronizing  tone  in  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  such  words  would  be 
uttered,  that  roused  the  gall  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  spoken  to,  and  provoked  a  discourte¬ 
ous  retort.  The  inquiry  differently  put, 
would  not  only  have  elicited  a  civil  an¬ 
swer  from  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of 
those  to  whom  it  might  have  been  address¬ 
ed,  but  they  would--Ueeing  he  was  a  for¬ 
eigner — have  shown  a  courteous  readiness 
to  afford  him  any  information  in  their 
power ;  and  that,  too,  without  the,  slight¬ 
est  expectation  of  a  fee  or  reward.  In¬ 
deed,  the  offer  of  a  gratuity  under  such 


circumstances  would  be  resented  by  the 
poorest  American  as  an  insult. 

That  the  national  independence  of  char¬ 
acter  may,  occasionally,  be  pushed  too  far, 
and  degenerate  into  offensive  self-assertion, 
must,  however,  be  admitted.  I'hus  it  is  re¬ 
lated  of  a  stage-driver  in  one  of  the  West¬ 
ern  States  that,  on  entering  a  tavern  in 
search  of  a  passenger,  he  addressed  the 
solitary  occupant  of  the  bar-room  in  these 
terms :  “  Are  you  the  man  that’s  going  by 
this  here  stage  ?”  adding  as  the  reason  for 
his  making  the  inquiry,  *'  I’m  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  drives  it.” 

This  is  ridiculous  enough ;  but  such 
cases  are,  in  the  older  settled  States  at 
least,  quite  exceptional ;  and  it  would  be 
most  unfair  to  regard  the  individual  who 
figures  in  the  above  anecdote  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  other  than  a  limited  class  in 
any  section  of  the  country. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  my  observation  has  ex¬ 
tended,  not  only  is  the  American  of  the 
poorer  classes  better  mannered  than  the 
Englishman  of  the  same  grade,  but  so  su¬ 
perior  is  he  in  this  respect,  that  no  com¬ 
parison  can  fairly  be  instituted  between 
them. 

Any  one  who  returns  to  this  country  af¬ 
ter  having  spent  some  time  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  or  in  the  United  States,  can  not,  in 
fact,  but  be  struck  by  the  coarseness — I 
might  almost  say  the  brutality— of  the 
lower  classes  ;  at  least  of  such  of  them  as 
the  eye  falls  upon  in  the  public  streets.  In 
the  rough  practical  jokes,  in  the  ”  chaff,” 
in  which  they  so  liberally  indulge  amongst 
themselves,  the  desire  to  inflict  pain  or  an¬ 
noyance  is,  almost  always,  the  basis  of 
their  wit.  Treating  each  other  with  habi¬ 
tual  rudeness,  it  follows  that  the  show  of 
courtesy  they  put  on  towards  those  above 
them  is  prompted  simply  by  the  desire  of 
gain.  Their  civility  is,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  servility. 

The  American,  on  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever  humble  in  position,  has  a  keen  sense 
of  personal  dignity;  no  taste  for  horse¬ 
play;  and,  prompt  to  resent  an  impierti- 
nence  or  an  insult,  is  equally  slow,  unpro¬ 
voked,  to  offer  either. 

The  difference  in  morals  as  well  as  in 
manners  between  the  lower  classes  in  the 
two  countries,  is  rather  significantly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that,  during  a  residence 
of  upwards  of  seventeen  years  in  New- 
York,  the  writer  can  not  call  to  mind  a  sin¬ 
gle  instance  of  any  nafive  American  citizen 
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appearing  at  the  bar  of  a  police  court  on 
the  charge  of  wife-beating.  And  as  to 
drunkenness,  more  intoxicated  men,  and 
women  too,  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of 
London  in  one  day,  than  in  those  of  any 
city  of  the  United  States  in  six  months. 

The  admirable  system  of  public  schools 
— in  which  a  purely  gratuitous  education 
is  offered  to  all  alike — which  exists  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  the  Northern  and  East¬ 
ern  States,  has  done  very  much  to  elevate 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people.  In  New- England  the 
percentage  of  crime  to  population  is  less 
that  that  of  any  European  country,  with 
the  exception,  possibly,  of  Holland.  Even 
the  Slate  of  New- York — the  chief  city  of 
which  is  the  common  receptacle  for  igno¬ 
rance,  poverty,  and  crime  from  all  parts  of 
Europe — presents  a  very  fair  record  in  this 
respect ;  and,  if  the  foreign  population  be 
eliminated  from  the  calculation,  an  excel¬ 
lent  one.  Few  persons,  indeed,  are  aware 
how  much  this  same  foreign  population 
contributes  to  the  statistics  of  crime  in 
America.  In  the  State  of  New -York 
alone  sn>mty  per  cent  of  all  the  offences 
which  are  brought  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  tribunals  are  committed  by  individu¬ 
als  of  Irish  parentage,  while  the  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  class  would  be  less  than 
twenty  per  cent. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  |>eople  which  has  resulted 
from  education,  may  be  adduced  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  they  are  disposed  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  their  individual  preferences  to 
what  they  consider  to  be  for  the  good  of 
the  commonwealth ;  of  this  the  “  Prohibi¬ 
tory  Liquor  Law”  is  a  conspicuous  exam¬ 
ple.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist  in  this  country  as  to  the  asbtract 
merits  of  such  a  law,  there  can  be,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  no  question  but  that  the  very  fact  of 
its  existence  presupposes  a  considerable 
amount  of  self-deni^  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  those  who  have  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  passing  it.  Many  thousands,  in 
fact,  in  various  States,  voted  for  what  is 
known  as  the  “  Maine”  law,  who  had  nev¬ 
er  been,  nor  were  ever  likely  to  be,  guilty 
of  excess  themselves;  but  w'ho  denied 
themselves  what  they  believed  to  be  a 
perfectly  innocent  indulgence,  purely  for 
the  sake  of  those  of  their  fellow-citizens 
less  able  to  exercise  self-control. 

The  American  is  proverbially  sensitive 
— almost  morbidly  so— as  to  what  is  said 


of  his  country  by  foreigners.  Curtis,  per¬ 
haps,  scarcely  exaggerated  when  he  assert¬ 
ed  that  after  the  disaster  at  Bull’s  Run, 
what  troubled  his  countrymen  most,  was 
not  the  reverse  their  arms  had  sustained 
— that  they  knew  they  should  retrieve — 
but  the  thought  of  what  the  Times'  corre¬ 
spondent  would  say  about  it.  But  this 
very  thin-skinnedness — though  a  defect  in 
the  national  character,  as  evincing  a  cer¬ 
tain  lack  of  dignity — has  yet  its  counter¬ 
balancing  advantages.  The  sufferer  writhes 
and  cries  out  under  the  lash  of  his  critics  ; 
but  his  punishment  makes  a  permanent  im¬ 
pression  on  him,  and  he  sets  himself  seri¬ 
ously  to  work  to  correct  the  faults  or  follies 
which  have  been  condemned  or  satirized. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Mrs.  Trollope 
visited  New-York,  the  occupants  of  the  up¬ 
per  tiers  of  boxes  of  the  Park  Theatre  were 
in  the  habit,  between  the  acts,  of  resting 
their  legs  upon  the  balustrade  in  front  of 
them,  and  were  guilty  of  other  breaches  of 
etiquette.  But  so  much  did  the  |>eople 
take  to  heart  what  the  lady  said  of  them 
in  her  book,  that,  for  years  aftenvards,  if 
any  of  the  practices  she  had  commented  on 
were  indulged  in,  a  cry  was  raised  of  “  A 
Trollope !  a  Trollope  !”  and  the  offending 
individual  was  obliged  to  desist.  At  the 
present  day  the  propriety,  the  order,  the 
courtesy  of  manner  to  each  other  of  an 
American  audience,  are  remarkable.  A 
play,  too,  is  seldom  or  never,  what  is  term¬ 
ed  in  theatrical  parlance,  damned.  If  a 
performance  does  not  please  those  who 
witness  it,  they  show  their  dissatisfaction 
only  by  silence,  being  apparently  of  Love¬ 
lace’s  opinion,  that  to  “  manifest  dislike  to 
a  play  by  tumultuous  disapprobation”  is 
in  bad  taste.  The  only  exceptions  I  can  re¬ 
member  to  this  rule  were  when  a  perform¬ 
er  was  guilty  of  some  violation  of  deco¬ 
rum,  by  either  word  or  gesture ;  and  then 
he  has  been  dealt  with  sharply  enough. 

Before  concluding  these  desultory  ob¬ 
servations  upon  American  traits,  I  may  ob¬ 
serve,  that  any  Englishman  who  returns 
home,  after  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the 
United  States,  can  not  but  be  struck  by 
the  ignorance  which  exists  here  both  with 
regard  to  the  institutions  and  character  of 
the  people  of  that  country — an  ignorance, 
be  it  said,  infinitely  more  inexcusable  than 
that  so  frequently  imputed  to  the  French 
in  respect  to  us.  For  them,  indeed,  may 
be  pleaded  the  excuses  of  difference  of  race 
and  language — the  latter  an  almost  insu- 
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pcrable  barrier  to  the  thorough  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  a  people. 
But  of  the  Americans — derived  from  a 
common  stock,  and  speaking  the  same 
tongue  as  ourselves — we  absolutely  know 
less  than  we  do  of  any  Continental  nation. 
Even  of  the  geography  of  the  United 
States  the  English  people  are,  as  a  rule, 
curiously  ignorant 

One  explanation  of  our  ignorance  of  the 
social  characteristics  of  the  Americans 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  impres¬ 
sions  of  them  are,  partly,  derived  from  the 
books  of  travelers  who,  in  hurried  journeys 
through  the  States,  have  simply  noted  such 
superficial  traits  of  the  people  as  came  un¬ 
der  their  observation  in  hotels,  railroads, 
steamboats ;  but  also,  in  still  greater  de¬ 
gree,  I  conceive,  from  those  English  works 
of  fiction  in  which  natives  of  the  United 
States  have  been  introduced,  the  individu¬ 
als  therein  delineated  being,  very  general¬ 
ly,  accepted  by  the  majority  of  readers  as 
fair  types  of  the  American.  In  nearly 
every  one  of  these  works,  the  American 
figures  in  either  an  odious  or  a  ridiculous 
aspect  To  say  nothing  of  those  portions 
of  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  the  United  States,  I  may 
mention  Richard  Avemal  in  Bulwer’s  “My 
Novel the  Colonel  in  Lever’s  “  One  of 
Them  Fullalove  in  Charles  Reade’s 
“Very  Hard  Cash;”  the  younger  Fenton 
in  Yates’s  “  Black  Sheep and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  in  “  Mugby  Junction.”  In  every  in¬ 
stance,  whether  represented  as  a  man  of 
good  social  position  and  presumably  fair 
^ucation,  or  not,  he  is  made  to  express 
himself  in  a  dialect  happily  combining  all 
the  peculiarities  of  speech  of  each  section 
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of  the  country  from  Maine  to  Texas ;  and 
such  as,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  was  nev¬ 
er  yet  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  one  hu¬ 
man  being.  It  is  the  same  on  the  stage. 
In  “  Our  American  Cousin,”  Lord  Dun- 
dreaty  is  accepted  for  what  it  is,  an  ex- 
c^ingly  clever  representation  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  idiosyncrasy.  Asa  Trenchard,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  received  by  the  audience 
as  a  fair  type  not  only  of  a  class,  but  of  a 
people.  Yet  Mr.  Buckstone,  excellent  as 
he  is  in  his  own  line,  so  far  from  giving  a 
lair  likeness  of  the  Yankee,  does  not  even 
present  a  caricature  of  him  ;  that  is,  if  cari¬ 
cature  be  understood  in  its  proper  sense, 
/>.,  the  humorous  or  ridiculous  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  features  or  habits  peculiar  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  species.  Asa  Trenchard  on 
the  Haymarket  stage  is  simply  a  vulgar 
cockney,  with  a  habit  of  speaking  through 
his  nose ;  and  it  appears  strangely  incon¬ 
sistent  that  a  delicate-minded,  refined  wo¬ 
man  like  Mary  Meredith  should  tolerate  the’ 
addresses  of  such  a  man.  When  the  play 
in  question  was  originally  produced  in 
New- York,  Jefferson,  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
fame,  was  the  Asa  Trenchard,  and  in  his 
hands  the  character  became  a  fair,  unex¬ 
aggerated  type  of  New-England — cool, 
clear-headed,  brave,  warm-hearted,  but  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  conventionalities  of  society. 
Here  it  would  have  been  caviare  to  the 
mass  of  playgoers,  their  preconceived  idea 
of  the  character  being  so  totally  differ¬ 
ent. 

In  closing  this  paper  I  may  add  that 
the  opinions  expressed  have  not  been  light¬ 
ly  hazarded,  but  are  the  result  of  careful 
observation  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
American  people.  W.  C.  M. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 
SAVED ! 

“  Unto  the  great  Twin  Brethren 
We  keep  this  solemn  feast. 

Swift,  swift  the  great  Twin  Brethren 
Came  spurring  from  the  east !” 

Castor  and  Pollux  did  us  notable  ser¬ 
vice  that  morning  at  Worcester.  Arthur 
was  coming  round  to  see  Bell  before  we 
started.  Queen  Tita  was  oppressed  by 
anxious  fears ;  and  declared  that  now  the 


great  crisis  had  come,  and  that  the  young 
man  from  Twickenham  would  demand 
some  pledge  from  Beil  as  he  bade  her 
good-by.  The  dread  of  this  danger 
drove  the  kindly  little  woman  into  such 
exaggerations  of  his  misconduct  of  yester¬ 
day  that  I  began  to  wonder  if  this  Arthur 
were  really  the  same  lad  she  used  to  pet 
and  think  so  much  of  when  he  came 
down  to  Leatherhead  and  dawdled  with 
my  Lady  and  Bell  along  the  Surrey  lanes 
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of  an  evening.  What  had  changed  him 
since  then  ? 

“  You  are  pleased  to  be  profound,”  says 
Tita,  abruptly. 

Well,  I  was  only  pointing  out  to  her 
that  one  of  the  chief  accomplishments  of 
life  is  consideration  for  the  sick ;  and  that 
whereas  nearly  all  women  seem  to  have 
an  inherited  instinct  that  way,  men  only 
acquire  the  habit  as  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  reflection.  Indeed,  with  most 
women,  the  certain  passport  to  their  inte¬ 
rest  and  kindliness  is  to  be  unwell  and  ex¬ 
act  a  great  deal  of  patient  service  from 
them.  Now — I  was  saying  to  Tita  when 
she  uttered  that  unnecessary  rebuke — why 
don’t  women  show  the  same  consideration 
to  those  who  are  mentally  ailing  ? — to  the 
unfortunate  persons  whose  vexed  and  irri¬ 
tated  brain  renders  them  peevish  and  ill- 
tempered  ?  Once  get  a  patient  down  with 
fever,  and  all  his  fractious  complainings 
are  soothed,  and  all  his  querulous  whims 
are  humored.  But  when  the  same  man  is 
rendered  a  little  insane  by  meeting  with  a 
disappointment — or  if  he  is  unable  to  stand 
being  crossed  in  argument,  so  that  the 
mildest  statement  al^ut  some  such  con¬ 
tested  subject  as  the  American  War,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Eyre,  or  the  Annexation  of  Alsace, 
sends  a  flash  of  flame  through  his  head — 
why  should  not  the  like  allowance  be 
made  for  his  infirmities  ?  Why  should  the 
man  who  is  ill-tempered  because  of  a  fe¬ 
ver  be  humored,  caressed,  and  coaxed  ? 
and  the  man  who  is  ill-tempered  because 
his  reason  is  liable  to  attacks  of  passion,  be 
regarded  as  an  ill-conditioned  boor,  not  fit 
for  the  society  of  well-bred  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  ? 

“  I  think,"  says  Tita,  with  a  little 
warmth,  “  you  do  nothing  now  but  try  to 
invent  excuses  for  Arthur.  And  it  is  not 
fair.  I  am  very  sorry  for  him  if  he  is  so 
vexed  that  he  loses  his  temper  ;  but  that 
does  not  excuse  his  being  absolutely 
rude !" 

“  But  his  rudeness  is  part  of  his  ail¬ 
ment,”  I  venture  to  say.  “  Ordinarily,  he 
is  the  mildest  and  gentlest  of  young  men, 
who  would  shrink  from  a  charge  of  rude¬ 
ness  as  the  worst  thing  you  could  urge 
against  him.  At  present,  he  is  off  his 
head.  He  does  not  know  what  he  says 
—or  rather,  he  is  incapable  of  controll¬ 
ing  his  utterances.  He  is  really  sick 
with  a  fever — thoughj  it  isn’t  one  of 
those,  apparently,  that^  secure  the  com- 
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miseration  of  even  the  most  angelic  of  wo¬ 
men.” 

I  regarded  that  last  expression  as  rather 
effective  ;  but  no.  My  Lady  remarked 
that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  insane ;  and  that  another  day 
such  as  that  she  had  just  passed  would 
soon  make  her  as  ill  as  himself. 

Our  Bonny  Bell  did  not  seem  so  dis¬ 
turbed  as  might  have  been  expected. 
When  we  went  down  to  the  coffee-room, 
we  found  the  Lieutenant  and  her  sitting  at 
opposite  sides  of  a  small  table,  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  over  a  sheet  of  paper.  On  our  en¬ 
trance  the  document  was  hastily  folded  up 
and  smuggled  away. 

“  It  is  a  secret,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  an¬ 
ticipating  inquiry.  “  You  shall  not  know 
until  we  are  away  on  our  journey  again. 
It  is  a  packet  to  be  opened  in  a  quiet  place 
— no  houses  near,  no  persons  to  listen  ; 
and  then — and  then - ” 

“  Perhaps  it  wilt  remain  a  secret  ?  Bien! 
Life  is  not  long  enough  to  let  one  meddle 
with  secrets;  they  take  up  so  much  time 
in  explanation,  and  then  they  never  con¬ 
tain  any  thing.” 

“  But  this  is  a  very  wonderful  thing,” 
said  the  Lieutenant,  “  and  you  must  hurry 
to  get  away  from  Worcester  that  you  shall 
hear  of  it.” 

We  were,  however,  to  have  another 
sealed  packet  that  morning.  Master  Ar¬ 
thur,  knowing  full  well  that  he  would  have 
but  little  chance  of  speaking  privately 
with  Bell,  had  intrusted  his  thoughts  to  a 
piece  of  paper  and  an  envelope ;  and  just 
as  we  were  in  the  hurry  of  departure,  the 
young  man  appeared.  The  truth  was,  the 
Lieutenant  had  ordered  the  horses  to  be 
put  in  some  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
time  we  had  said  we  should  start ;  and  my 
Lady  showed  so  much  anxiety  to  set  forth 
at  once  that  I  saw  she  hoped  to  leave  be¬ 
fore  Arthur  came. 

The  phaeton  stood  in  the  archway  of 
the  hotel,  and  on  the  stone  stei)s  were 
flung  the  rugs  and  books. 

“  My  dear,”  says  Tita,  rather  anxiously, 
to  Bell,  “  do  get  in !  The  horses  seem  ra¬ 
ther  fresh,  and — and - ” 

“  Won’t  you  wait  to  bid  good-by  to  Ar¬ 
thur  ?”  says  Bell. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  he  will 
come-^-he  will  understand — I  will  leave  a 
message  for  him,”  says  Queen  Tilania,  all 
in  a  breath ;  and  with  that  the  Lieutenant 
assists  Bell  to  get  up  in  front. 
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I  have  the  reins  in  my  hand,  awaiting  might  and  main ;  and  with  scarcely  a  look 
orders.  The  last  rugs  are  thrown  up,  at  Worcester,  we  found  ousel ves  out  in 


books  stowed  away,  every  thing  in  readi¬ 
ness;  Tita  takes  her  seat  behind,  and 
the  Lieutenant  is  on  the  point  of  getting 
up. 

At  this  moment  Arthur  comes  round  the 
comer,  is  amazed  for  a  moment  to  see  us 
ready  to  start,  and  then  suddenly  brings 
out  a  letter. 

“  Bell,"  he  says,  “  I — I  have — there  is 
something  here  I  want  you  to  see — only  a 
moment,  and  you  can  give  me  an  answer 
now — yes  or  no - ” 

The  unfortunate  young  man  was  obvi¬ 
ously  greatly  excited  ;  his  face  quite  pale, 
and  his  speech  rapid  and  broken.  He 
handed  up  the  letter :  the  crisis  that  Tita 
had  endeavored  to  avoid  had  come.  But 
in  this  our  darkest  hour — as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  hinted — Castor  and  Pollux  came  to 
the  rescue.  It  was  the  battle  of  the  Lake 
Kegillus  acted  once  again  in  the  gateway 
of  the  Worcester  Star  Hotel.  For  Pollux, 
casting  his  head  about  and  longing  to 
start,  managed  to  fix  his  bit  on  the  end  of 
the  pole,  and,  of  course,  a  wild  scene  en¬ 
sued.  Despite  the  efforts  of  the  ostler, 
the  horse  threw  himself  back  on  his 
haunches ;  the  phaeton  described  a  curve, 
and  was  driven  against  the  wall  with  a 
loud  crash  ;  the  people  about  fled  in  eve¬ 
ry  direction,  and  the  Lieutenant  jumped 
out  and  sprang  to  the  horses’  heads.  Pol¬ 
lux  was  still  making  violent  efforts  to  ex¬ 
tricate  himself,  and  Castor,  having  become 
excited,  was  plunging  about ;  so  that  for  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  though  the  vehicle 
would  be  shattered  in  pieces  against  the 
wall  of  the  court.  The  women  were  quite 
still,  except  that  Tita  uttered  a  little  sup¬ 
pressed  cry  as  she  saw  the  Lieutenant 
hanging  on  to  the  rearing  horses.  He 
stuck  manfully  to  their  heads,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  ostler,  at  last  manag¬ 
ed  to  get  the  bit  off.  Then  both  horses 
sprung  forward.  It  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  have  confined  them  longer  in 
this  narrow  place.  The  Lieutenant  leap¬ 
ed  in  behind ;  and  the  next  moment  the 
phaeton  was  out  in  the  main  street  of 
Worcester,  both  horses  plunging  and  pull¬ 
ing  so  as  to  turn  all  eyes  toward  us.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it  was  a  good  thing  the  thorough¬ 
fare  was  pretty  clear.  The  great*  Twin 
Brethreif,  not  knowing  what  diabolical  oc¬ 
currence  had  marked  their  setting  out, 
were  speeding  away  from  the  j^ace  with 


the  country  again,  amid  quiet  and  wood¬ 
ed  lanes,  with  all  the  sweet  influences 
of  a  bright  summer  morning  around  us. 

“  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,”  said  my  La¬ 
dy  to  the  Lieutenant,  who  was  looking 
about  to  see  whether  the  smash  had  taken 
some  of  our  paint  off,  or  done  other  dam- 
age. 

“  Oh,  not  in  the  least,  madame,”  he  said, 
“  but  I  find  that  one  of  my  boots  is  cut, 
so  that  I  think  the  shoe  of  the  horse  must 
have  done  it.  And  has  he  caught  on  the 
pole  before  ?” 

“  Only  once,”  she  says. 

“  Then  I  would  have  the  bit  made  with 
bars  across,  so  that  it  will  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  ;  for  suppose  this  did  happen  in  the 
road,  and  there  was  a  ditch,  and  he  back¬ 
ed  you - ” 

“  I  suppose  we  should  go  over,”  remark¬ 
ed  Queen  Tita,  philosophically.  “  But  it 
is  strange  how  often  accidents  in  driving 
might  occur,  and  how  seldom  they  do  oc¬ 
cur.  But  we  must  really  have  the  bit  al¬ 
tered.” 

“  Well,”  I  say  to  my  gentle  companion, 
“  what  message  did  you  leave  with  Ar¬ 
thur  ?” 

“  I  could  not  leave  any,”  said  Bell  ; 
“  for,  of  course,  when  the  horses  went 
back,  he  had  to  get  out  of  their  way.  But 
he  will  understand  that  I  will  write  to 
him." 

“  Have  you  read  the  letter  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  Do,  like  a  good  girl,  and  have  it  over. 
That  is  always  the  l^st  way.  You  must 
not  go  into  this  beautiful  country  that 
lies  ahead  with  a  sort  of  cloud  over 
you.” 

So  Bell  took  out  the  letter,  and  furtive¬ 
ly  opened  it.  She  read  it  carefully  over, 
without  uttering  a  word ;  then  she  contin¬ 
ued  looking  nt  it  for  a  long  time. 

“  I  am  very  glad  that  accident  occur¬ 
red,”  she  remarked  in  a  low  voice.  “He 
said  I  was  to  answer  ‘  yes  ’  or  ‘  no.’  I 
could  not  do  that  to  such  a  letter  as  this  ; 
and  if  I  had  refused,  he  would  have 
been  very  much  hurt.  I  will  write  to 
him  from  whatever  place  we  stop  at  to¬ 
night.” 

This  resolution  seemed  greatly  to  com¬ 
fort  her.  If  any  explanation  were  need¬ 
ed,  it  was  postponed  until  the  evening ; 
and  in  the  meantime  we  had  fine  weather, 
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fresh  air,  and  all  the  bright  colors  of  an 
English  landscape  around  us.  Bell  rapid¬ 
ly  resumed  her  ordinary  good  spirits.  She 
begged  to  have  the  reins ;  and  when  these 
had  been  handed  over  to  her,  with  vari¬ 
ous  cautions,  the  excitement  of  driving  a 
pair  of  horses  that  yet  showed  considera¬ 
ble  signs  of  freshness  brqught  a  new  color 
into  her  cheeks.  The  route  which  we  now 
followed  was  one  of  the  prettiest  we  had 
yet  met  with.  Instead  of  following  the 
old  stage-coach  route  by  Droilwich,  we 
struck  almost  due  north  by  a  line  of  small 
and  picturesque  villages  lying  buried  in 
the  heart  of  this  deeply-wooded  country. 
The  first  of  these  was  Ombersley — a  cu¬ 
rious  little  clump  of  cottages,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  white,  with  black  bars  of  wood¬ 
work  crossed  and  re- crossed ;  and  they 
had  odd  gables,  and  lattices,  and  decora¬ 
tions,  so  that  they  looked  almost  like  toy- 
cottages.  Wearing  white  and  black  in 
this  prominent  way,  our  Uhlan  immediate¬ 
ly  claimed  them  as  Prussian  property ;  but 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  showing  the  Prus¬ 
sian  colors,  there  was  little  else  foreign- 
looking  about  those  old-fashioned  English 
houses  lying  along  this  level  lane,  and 
half  hidden  amid  elms.  As  we  got  up  in¬ 
to  the  higher  ground  above  Ombersley  we 
found  around  us  a  very  pleasant  land¬ 
scape  ;  and  it  seemed  to  strike  my  gentle¬ 
eyed  companion  that  the  names  of  the 
villages  around  had  been  chosen  to  accord 
with  the  tender  and  sylvan  beauties  of  this 
pretty  piece  of  country.  One  of  the  sign¬ 
posts  we  passed  had  inscribed  on  it,  “  'I'o 
Doverdale  and  Hampton  Lovett."  Then 
in  the  neighborhood  are  Elmley  Lovett, 
Elmbridge,  Crossway  Green,  and  Garden¬ 
ers’  Grove  ;  while  down  between  these 
runs  Uoverdale  Brook,  skirting  VVestmoor 
Park,  the  large  house  of  which  we  could 
see  as  a  faint  blue  mound  amid  the  gene¬ 
ral  leafage.  'I’he  country,  which  is  flat 
about  Ombersley,  gets  more  undulating 
about  Hartlebury  and  on  towards  Kidder¬ 
minster.  The  road  winds  up  and  down 
gentle  hills,  with  tall  and  ruddy  banks  of 
sand  on  each  side,  which  are  hanging  with 
every  variety  of  wild  flower  and  wayside 
weed.  On  both  hands  dense  woods  come 
down  to  these  tall  and  picturesque  banks ; 
and  you  drive  through  an  atmosphere  lad¬ 
en  with  moist  and  resinous  scents. 

It  was  fortunate  for  us,  indeed,  that  be¬ 
fore  starting  we  had  lived  for  a  time  in 
town ;  for  all  the  various  perfumes  of  the 


hedges  and  fields  came  upon  us  with  a 
surprise.  Elvery  now  and  again,  on  these 
cool  and  breezy  mornings,  we  would  drive 
past  a  hay-field,  with  the  fresh  and  sweet 
odors  blowing  all  around.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  a  great  clump  of  wild  rose-bushes  that 
filled  the  air  with  delicate  scent.  Then 
the  lime-trees  were  in  flower  ;  and  who 
does  not  know  the  delight  of  passing  un¬ 
der  the  boughs  laden  with  blossom,  when 
the  bees  are  busy  overhead  ?  More  rare¬ 
ly,  but  still  frequently  enough  in  this  fa¬ 
vored  country,  a  whiff  of  honeysuckle  was 
borne  to  us  as  we  passed.  And  if  these 
things  sweetened  the  winds '  that  blew 
about  us,  consider  what  stars  of  color  re¬ 
freshed  the  eye  as  we  drove  gently  past 
the  tall  hedgerows  and  borders  of  woods 
— the  golden  rock-roses,  purple  patches  of 
wild  thyme,  the  white  glimmering  of  stitch- 
wort  and  capion,  the  yellow  spires  of  the 
snapniragon,  and  a  thousand  others.  And 
then,  when  we  ceased  to  speak,  there  was 
no  blank  of  silence.  Away  over  the  hay- 
field  the  lark  floated  in  the  blue,  making 
the  air  quiver  with  his  singing ;  the  robin, 
perched  on  a  fence,  looked  at  us  saucily, 
and  piped  a  few  notes  by  way  of  remark ; 
the  blackbird  was  heard,  flute-throated, 
down  in  the  hollow  recesses  of  the  woods ; 
and  the  thrush,  in  a  holly-tree  by  the  way- 
side,  sang  out  his  sweet,  clear  song,  that 
seemed  to  rise  in  strength  as  the  wind 
awoke  a  sudden  rustling  through  the  long 
woods  of  birch  and  oak. 

“  Well,  touching  that  sealed  packet  ?” 
says  my  Lady  aloud. 

“  Oh,  no,  Madame,”  replies  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  “  This  is  not  the  time  for  it.  If 
I  must  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  only  a  drink¬ 
ing-song  I  have  been  trying  to  remember 
of  a  young  Englishman  who  was  at  Bonn 
with  me ;  and  Mademoiselle  was  so  good 
this  morning  as  to  alter  some  of  the 
words.  But  now  ? — a  drinking-song  in 
this  fine,  quiet  country  ?  No.  After  we 
have  got  to  Kidderminster,  and  when  we 
drive  away  after  lunch,  then  Mademoiselle 
will  play  for  you  the  air  I  did  show  to  her, 
and  I  will  sing  you  the  song.  All  what  is 
needed  is  that  you  drink  some  Rhine  wine 
at  Kidderminster  to  make  you  like  the 
song." 

“  Kidderminster  Rhine  wine !”  exclaims 
one  of  th^  party,  with  a  groan.  He  knows 
that  whatever  is  suggested  nov^  by  the 
Lieutenant  finds  favor  with  a  clear  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  party. 
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“  That  was  a  very  good  young  fellow,” 
continues  the  Lieutenant,  as  we  drive  over 
a  high  slope,  and  come  in  view  of  a  mass 
of  manufactories.  “  Very  big  and  strong 
he  was ;  we  did  call  him  der  grosse  Eng¬ 
lander  always ;  and  one  time,  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  when  there  was  much  snow,  we  had  a 
supper-party  at  his  room.  We  had  many 
duels  then,  for  we  were  only  boys;  but 
the  Englishman  was  not  supposed  to  be 
challenged,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  our 
swords,  but  he  was  always  ready  to  fight 
with  his  fists  for  all  that.  And  this  even¬ 
ing,  I  am  afraid  we  did  drink  too  much 
b^r,  and  young  Schweitzer  of  Magdeburg 
— ^he  died  at  Koniggratz,  the  unfortunate, 
in  '66 — he  was  very  angry  with  the  Eng¬ 
lander  for  laughing  at  his  sweetheart,  who 
was  but  a  young  lady  in  a  school  there. 
And  he  challenged  the  Englishman,  and 
went  up  to  him,  and  said  he  would  not 
go  away  until  there  was  a  fight ;  and  do 
you  know  what  your  countryman  did  ? 
He  lifted  Schweitzer  up  in  his  arms,  like  a 
baby,  and  carrie<l  him  down  the  stairs, 
and  opened  the  door,  and  put  him  in  the 
snow  outside,  very  gently.  There  was  so 
much  laughing  over  that,  that  we  all  said 
it  was  very  good  ;  and  Schweitzer  was 
grown  sober  by  the  cool  of  the  snow,  and 
he  laughed  too,  and  I  think  they  swore 
hriiderschafi  about  it  afterwards.  Oh,  he 
was  a  very  clever  fellow,  your  country¬ 
man,  and  had  more  delight  in  our  songs 
than  any  German  I  ever  knew.  But  you 
know  how  that  is  ?” 

Madame  said  it  was  no  wonder  any 
one  should  be  in  love  with  the  Ger¬ 
man  songs;  but  the  Lieutenant  shook  his 
head. 

“  That  is  not  it  at  all — no.  This  is  it — 
that  when  you  know  only  a  little  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  you  do  not  know  what  is  common¬ 
place  in  it.  The  simple  phrase  which  is 
commonplace  to  others  is  all  full  of  mean¬ 
ing  to  you.  So  I  find  it  with  your  Eng¬ 
lish.  You  would  laugh  if  1  told  you  that 
I  find  much  meaning  in  poetry  that  you 
think  only  good  for  children,  and  in  old- 
fashioned  writing,  which  looks  affected 
now.  Because,  Madame,  is  it  not  true 
that  all  commonplace  phrases  meant  some  • 
new  thing  at  one  time  ?  It  is  only  my  ig¬ 
norance  that  I  do  not  know  they  have 
grown  old  and  worth  little.  .Now  the 
evening  at  Twickenham  I  did  hear  you 
go  over  the  names  of  old-fashionable  Eng- 
ligh  songs,  and  much  fun  was  made  of  the 
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poetry.  But  to  me,  that  was  very  good — 
a  great  deal  of  it  —  because  nothing  in 
Engfish  is  to  me  commonplace  as  yet.” 

”  How  fortunate  you  must  be,”  says  one 
of  us  with  a  sigh. 

”  You  laugh  when  you  say,  ‘  Flow  on, 
thou  shining  river !'  Why  ?  The  river 
flows :  and  it  shines.  I  see  a  clear  picture 
out  of  the  words — like  the  man  who  wrote 
them ;  I  am  not  accustomed  to  them  so 
as  to  think  them  stupid.  Then  I  saw  you 
laugh  when  some  one  said,  '•I dreamt  that  I 
dwelt  in  marble  halls.'  I  did  read  that 
song ;  and  although  it  is  stupid  that  the 
man  thinks  he  will  live  in  marble  halls,  I 
found  much  tenderness  in  it.  So  with  this 
young  Englishman.  He  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  commonplace  in  our  lan¬ 
guage.  If  you  gave  him  children’s  rhymes, 
he  looked  at  the  meaning,  and  judged  it 
all  by  that.  And  when  we  showed  him 
stiff,  artificial  verses  of  old  times,  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  they  were 
written,  and  believe  much  in  them,  and 
like  them.  That  is  a  very  good  thing  in 
ignorance,  I  think — when  you  know  not 
much  of  a  language,  and  every  word  has 
much  meaning  in  it,  and  there  is  no  com¬ 
monplace  anywhere.” 

This  lecture  of  the  Lieutenant  took  us 
into  Kidderminster.  What  married  man 
is  not  familiar  with  this  name — held  up  to 
him  as  an  awful  threat  in  reply  to  his 
grumblings  about  the  price  of  Turkey  and 
Brussels  carpets  ?  As  we  drove  into  the 
busy  town,  signs  of  the  prevailing  manu¬ 
facture  were  everywhere  apparent  in  the 
large  red-brick  factories.  We  put  up  at 
the  “  Lion,”  and  while  Von  Rosen  went 
off  to  buy  himself  a  new  pair  of  boots, 
we  went  for  a  stroll  up  to  the  interest¬ 
ing  old  church,  the  fine  brasses  and  marble 
monuments  of  which  have  drawn  many 
a  stranger  to  the  spot.  Then  we  climb¬ 
ed  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  from  the 
zinc  roof  thereof  had  a  spacious  view  over 
the  level  and  wooded  country,  which  was 
deeply  streaked  by  bands  of  purjile,  where 
the  clouds  threw  their  shadows.  Far  be¬ 
low  us  lay  the  red,  busy,  smoky  town  set 
amid  green  fields;  while  the  small  river 
ran  through  it  like  a  black  snake,  for  the 
bed  had  been  drained,  and  in  the  dark 
mud  a  multitude  of  boys  could  be  seen 
wading,  scooping  about  for  eels.  When 
we  descended.  Von  Rosen  had  got  his 
boots,  and  was  prowling  about  the  church¬ 
yard,  reading  the  curious  inscriptions 
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there.  One  of  them  informed  the  world 
of  the  person  laid  beneath  that,  “  added 
to  the  character  of  a  Gentleman,  his  ac¬ 
tions  were  coeval  with  his  Integrity,  Hos¬ 
pitality,  and  Benevolence.”  But  our  ami¬ 
able  guide,  who  had  pointed  out  to  us  all 
the  wonderful  features  of  Kidderminster 
and  its  neighborhood,  evidently  looked  on 
one  particular  gravestone  as  the  chief  cu¬ 
riosity  of  the  place ;  for  this,  he  informed 
us,  was  placed  over  a  man  who  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  vault  and  the  inscription  ten 
years  before  his  death.  Here  is  the  le¬ 
gend: 

"  To  the  Memory  of 
John  Orton, 

A  Man  from  Lkicestershire, 

And  when  he  is  dead  he  must  lie  under 
Here.” 

The  man  from  Leicestershire  was  not 
“  alone  among  mortals”  in  anticipating  his 
end  in  this  fashion;  but  no  matter.  A 
man  may  well  be  allowed  to  humor  him¬ 
self  in  the  way  of  a  tombstone ;  it  is  the 
last  favor  he  can  ask  from  the  world. 

“  Now,”  said  the  Lieutenant,  as  we  drove 
away  from  this  manufacturing  town  into 
the  fresh  country  again,  “  shall  I  sing  you 
the  song  which  the  young  Englishman 
used  to  sing  for  us;  or  shall  we  wait  until 
the  evening  ?” 

“  Now,  by  all  means,”  said  Bell ;  “  and 
if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  out 
the  guitar,  I  will  try  to  play  you  an  ac¬ 
companiment.” 

“  A  guitar  accompaniment  to  a  drink¬ 
ing-song!”  says  Titania. 

“  Oh,  but  this  is  not  a  drinking-song, 
exactly, ‘Madame — it  is  a  very  moral  song; 
and  we  shall  discuss  each  verse  as  it  goes 
along,  and  you  will  make  alterations  of 
it.” 

So  he  got  out  the  guitar.  We  were 
now  far  away  from  any  houses — all 
around  us  great  woods,  that  lay  dark  and 
green  under  a  clouded  afternoon  sky. 
The  road  was  very  hilly ;  and  sometimes, 
from  the  summit  of  a  great  height,  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  long  western  stretch 
of  country,  lying  blue  and  misty  under  the 
gray  sky.  Behind  us  Kidderminster  look¬ 
ed  Tike  a  dusky  red  splotch  in  a  plain  of 
green;  and  all  around  it  the  meadows 
and  fields  were  low  and  intense  in  color. 
But  then  in  the  west  we  could  see  an  oc¬ 
casional  glimpse  of  yellow  in  the  pall  of 
cloud;  and  we  hoped  the  sunset  would 
break  through  the  veil. 


“  Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  “  the  song  I  am  about  to  sing  to 
you - ” 

Here  Bell  began  to  play  a  light  pre¬ 
lude;  and  without  further  introduction 
our  Uhlan  startled  the  silence  of  the 
woods  and  fields  by  singing,  in  a  profound 
and  melancholy  voice,  the  first  two  verses 
of  the  ballad  composed  by  the  young  En¬ 
glishman  at  Bonn,  which  ran  somewhat  as 
follows : 

“  Oh,  Burgundy  isn’t  a  good  thing  to  drink. 
Young  man,  I  Mseech  you,  consider  and  thin’ic. 
Or  else  in  your  nose,  and  likewise  in  your  toes, 
You’ll  discover  the  color  of  Burgundy  rose  : 
Burgundy  rose,  Burgundy  rose, 

A  d^gerous  symptom  is  Burgundy  rose. 

“  ’Tis  a  very  nice  wine,  and  as  mellow  as  milk, 
’Tis  a  very  nice  color,  in  satin  or  silk ; 

But  you’ll  change  your  opinion  as  soon  as  it 
shows 

In  a  halo  around  the  extreme  of  your  nose  ; 
Burgundy  rose,  Burgundy  rose. 

Is  a  very  bad  thing  at  the  tip  of  your  toes.” 

“  Well,  Madame,  how  do  you  like  it  so 
far  as  we  have  got  ?”  says  the  Lieutenant, 
as  Bell  is  extemporizing  a  somewhat  wild 
variation  of  the  air. 

“  I  think  your  young  English  friend 
gave  you  very  good  advice;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  students  needed  it  very 
much.” 

“  But  you  shall  hear  what  he  says;  he 
was  not  a  teetotaler  at  all.” 

And  therewith  the  Lieutenant  contin¬ 
ued  : 

"  If  tipple  you  must,  in  beer,  spirits,  or  wine, 
There  are  wholesome  vintages  hail  from  the 
Rhine ; 

And,  take  the  advice  of  a  fellow  who  knows, 
Hochheiroer’s  as  gentle  as  any  that  goes — 
Burgundy  rose.  Burgundy  rose. 

Doth  never  appear  from  the  wine  I  propose. 

'*  Oh,  Burgundy  isn’t  a  good  thing  to  drink. 
Young  man,  I  beseech  you,  consider  and  think. 
Or  else  in  your  nose,  and  likewise  in  your  toes. 
You’ll  discover  the  color  of  Burgundy  rose : 
Burgundy  rose.  Burgundy  rose, 

A  fatal  affliction  is  Burgundy  rose!” 

“  Oh,  you  two  scapegraces !”  cried 
Queen  Titania.  “  I  know  now  why  you 
were  laying  your  heads  together  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  poring  over  that  sheet  of  paper ; 
you  were  engaged  in  perverting  an  hon¬ 
est  and  well-intentioned  song  into  recom¬ 
mendation  of  German  wines.  I  am  sure 
that  third  verse  is  not  in  the  original.  I 
am  certain  the  young  English  student 
never  wrote  it.  It  was  written  in  Worces¬ 
ter  this  very  morning ;  and  I  call  on  you 
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to  produce  the  original,  so  that  we  may 
cut  out  this  very  bad  moral  that  has  been 
introduced.” 

“  The  original,  Madame  ?”  said  the 
Lieutenant,  gravely.  “  There  is  no  origi¬ 
nal.  I  have  repeated  it  most  from  mem¬ 
ory — as  he  used  to  sing  it  at  Bonn — and 
I  put  it  down  on  paper  only  that  Made- 
mobelle  might  correct  me  about  the 
words.  No — I  have  put  in  no  moral. 
You  think  your  countryman  did  not  like 
the  Rhine  wines?  Pfui! — you  should 
have  seen  him  drink  them  then,  if  he  did 
not  like  them  !  And  the  very  dear  ones, 
too,  for  he  had  plenty  of  money ;  and  we 
poor  devils  of  the  Germans  used  to  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  his  extravagance,  and  some¬ 
times  he  was  called  ‘milord’  for  a  joke. 
When  we  did  go  to  his  room  to  the  sup¬ 
per-parties,  we  could  not  believe  that  any 
young  man  not  come  of  age  should  have 
so  much  money  given  to  him  by  his  pa¬ 
rents.  But  it  did  not  spoil  him  one  bit ; 
he  was  as  good,  frank,  careless  as  any 
man,  and  when  he  did  get  to  know  the 
language  better  he  worked  hard,  and  had 
such  notes  of  the  lectures  as  not  any  one, 
I  think,  in  the  whole  university  had.” 

A  strange  thing  now  occurred.  We 
were  driving  along  level  and  wooded 
lanes,  running  parallel  with  the  Severn. 
The  small  hamlets  we  passed,  merely  two 
or  three  houses  smothered  in  elms,  are 
appropriately  named  greens — Fen  Green, 
Dodd’s  Green,  Bard’s  Green,  and  the  like ; 
and  on  either  side  of  us  were  lush  mead¬ 
ows,  with  the  cattle  standing  deep  in  the 
grass.  Now  all  at  once  that  long  bar 
of  glimmering  yellow  across  the  western 
clouds  burst  asunder;  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  glare  of  light  shone  along  the 
southern  sky,  where  there  was  evidently 
abundant  rain.  We  had  no  sooner  turned 
to  look  at  this  flood  of  golden  mist,  than 
all  around  us  there  was  a  stir  in  the 
hedges  and  the  tall  elms  by  the  roadside 
— we  were  enveloped  in  sunshine ;  with  it 
came  a  quick  pattering  on  the  leaves ;  and 
then  we  found  the  air  glittering  with 
white  drops  and  slanting  streaks.  In  the 
wild  glare  of  the  sunlight  the  shower 
shone  and  sparkled  around  us,  and  the 
heavier  it  fell — until  the  sound  of  it  was 
like  the  hissing  of  the  sea  on  a  pebbly 
beach — the  more  magical  grew  the  effects 
of  the  mingled  light  and  wet.  Nor  was  it 
a  passing  shower  merely.  The  air  was  still 
filled  with  the  gleaming  lines  of  the  rain. 


the  sunlight  still  shone  mistily  through  it 
and  lit  up  the  green  meadows  and  the 
trees  with  a  wonderful  radiance,  as  we 
wrapt  cloaks  round  our  companions  and 
drove  leisurely  on.  It  was  impossible  to 
think  that  this  luminous  rain  could  wet  us 
like  ordinary  rain.  But  by  and  by  it  drew 
itself  off;  and  then  Bell,  with  a  sudden  li^ 
tie  cry,  besought  the  Lieutenant  to  pull  up 
the  horses. 

Had  we  .driven  under  a  cloud  and  es¬ 
caped  at  the  other  edge  ?  Close  behind 
us  there  was  still  mingled  rain  and  sun¬ 
light  ;  but  beyond  that  again  the  sky  was 
heaperi  up  with  immense  dark-blue  masses. 
A  rainbow  shone  in  front  of  this  black 
background.  A  puflf  of  white  cloud  ran 
across  the  darkness,  telling  of  contrary 
winds.  And  then  when  we  turned  from 
this  gleaming  and  glowing  picture  to 
continue  our  course,  lo !  all  the  west  had 
cleared,  and  a  great  dim  smoke  of  yellow 
lay  over  the  land,  where  the  sky  came 
down. 

“  It  is  like  the  sea,  is  it  not  ?”  said  Bell, 
rising  up  in  the  phaeton  and  steadying 
herself  to  look  into  this  distant  world  of 
gold.  “  Don’t  you  expect  to  find  the 
masts  of  ships  and  sea-birds  flying  about 
out  there  ?’’ 

And  then  in  the  cool  and  fresh  evening, 
with  the  dusk  coming  on,  we  drove  up  the 
valley  of  the  Severn,  by  Quat  and  Quat- 
ford,  toward  our  resting-place  for  the  night. 
As  we  passed  by  Quatford  Castle,  the 
river,  lying  amid  the  dark  meadows,  had 
caught  a  glow  of  crimson  fire  from  the  last 
reflection  of  the  sunset.  A  blue  mist  lay 
about  the  sides  of  the  abrupt  hill  on  which 
the  town  of  Bridgeiiorth  is  pitched ;  but 
as  we  wound  round  the  hill  to  gain  the 
easiest  ascent,  we  came  again’  into  the 
clear,  metallic  glow  of  the  west.  It  was  a 
hard  pull  on  the  horses,  just  at  the  end  of 
their  day’s  work,  was  this  steep  and  circu¬ 
itous  ascent ;  but  at  length  we  got  into  the 
rough  streets  of  the  old  town,  and  in  the 
fading  twilight  sought  out  the  yellow  and 
comfortable  glow  of  the  Crown  Hotel. 

We  had  got  in  passing  a  vague  glimpse 
of  a  wide  space  around  an  old  town-house, 
with  a  small  crowd  of  people  collecting. 
They  had  come  to  hear  the  playing  of  a 
Volunteer  band.  Therefore,  as  we  sat 
down  to  dinner,  we  had  some  very  good 
music  being  played  to  us  from  without; 
and  when  at  last  it  was  gone,  and  the 
quaint  old  town  on  the  top  of  the  hill  left 
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to  its  ordinary  silence,  we  found  it  was 
time  to  light  our  cigars  and  open  the  W- 
rique-box. 

Probably  no  one  noticed  it ;  but  it  is  a 
curious  circumstance  that  Bell  had  appar¬ 
ently  forgotten  all  about  her  determination 
to  write  to  Arthur.  There  was  no  shadow 
of  a  cloud  on  her  face,  and  she  enjoyed 
the  winning  of  various  games — assisted 
thereto  by  the  obvious  ministrations  of  the 
Lieutenant — with  as  much  delight  and 
careless  amusement  as  though  there  was 
not  anywhere  in  the  world  a  young  man 
sitting  in  his  solitary  chamber  and  wishing 
that  he  had  never  been  bom.  But  it  was 
certainly  not  hard-heartedness  that  gave 
to  Bell  the  enjoyment  of  that  one  evening. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

“  But  (trust  me,  gentles !)  never  yet 
Wxs  dight  a  masquing  half  so  neat, 

Or  half  so  rich  before  ; 

The  country  lent  the  sweet  perfumes, 

'fhe  sea  the  pearl,  the  sky  the  plumes, 

The  town  its  silken  store.” 

The  Lieutenant  was  pensive.  He  and 
I  had  gone  out  for  a  turn  before  breakfast, 
and  wandered  on  to  the  high  promenade 
which,  skirting  one  portion  of  the  lofty 
town,  looked  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
Severn,  the  huddled  houses  underneath 
the  rocky  height,  and  the  bridge  spanning 
the  stream.  It  was  a  bright  and  cool 
morning;  and  the  landscape  that  lay 
around  was  shining  in  the  sun. 

“  England,”  he  said,  leaning  his  arms 
on  the  stone  parapet  of  the  walk,  “  is  a 
very  pleasant  country  to  live  in,  I  think.” 

I  thanked  him  for  the  compliment. 

“  You  are  very  free  in  your  actions  here ; 
you  do  what  you  please.  Only  consider 
how  you  are  at  this  moment.” 

But  I  had  to  protest  against  our  young 
Prussian  friend  continually  regarding  this 
excursion  as  the  normal  condition  of  our 
existence.  I  showed  him  that  we  were 
not  always  enjoying  ourselves  in  this  fash¬ 
ion  ;  that  a  good  deal  of  hard  work  filled 
the  long  interval  of  the  winter  months; 
and  that  even  Bell — whom  he  had  grown 
to  regard  as  a  sort  of  feature  of  English 
scenery — a  wild  bird  forever  on  the  wing 
through  sunlight  and  green  leaves — work¬ 
ed  as  hard  as  any  of  us. 

“  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  play  dex¬ 
terously  on  the  piano,  or  the  guitar,  or 
what  not,  but  that  accomplishment  means 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor  stretching 
over  years.  It  is  very  nice  to  be  able  to 
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put  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  a  tew  rapid 
touches,  the  outlines  of  a  scene  which  de¬ 
lights  you,  and  to  find  yourself  able  to  re¬ 
produce  this  afterwards  in  water  or  oil, 
and  have  it  publicly  exhibited  and  sold; 
but  do  you  know  how  much  work  it  in¬ 
volves  ?  Bell  is  a  most  untiring  young 
woman,  I  promise  you,  and  not  likely  to 
fall  asleep  in  counting  her  fingers.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  that,”  he  said,  ab¬ 
sently.  “  She  has  too  much  spirit,  too 
much  life,  to  be  indolent.  But  I  was 
thinking  whether,  if  a  man  was  to  change 
his  country,  he  would  choose  England  out 
of  all  the  other  countries  to  live  in.  Here 
it  is.  Your  pieople  in  England  who  only 
enjoy  themselves  must  be  very  rich,  must 
they  not  ?  Is  it  a  good  country,  I  won¬ 
der,  for  a  man  who  would  have  about 
jC^oo  a  year  ?” 

“  Not  without  some  occupation.  But 
why  do  you  ask  ?” 

He  only  stared  at  the  bushes  down  be¬ 
low  us  on  the  rocks,  and  at  the  river  far 
below  them. 

“  What  would  you  say,”  he  asked  sud¬ 
denly,  “  if  I  were  to  come  and  live  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  become  naturalized,  and  never 
to  go  back  to  my  native  country  again  ?” 

“  And  give  up  your  profession  with  all 
its  interest  and  excitement  ?” 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two ;  and 
then  he  said — 

“I  have  done  more  than  the  service 
that  is  expected  from  every  man  in  Prus¬ 
sia  ;  and  I  do  not  think  my  country  goes 
to  war  for  many  years  to  come.  About 
the  excitement  of  a  campaign  and  the  go¬ 
ing  into  battle — well,  there  is  much  mis¬ 
take  about  that.  You  are  not  always  in 
enthusiasm ;  the  long  marches,  the  wet 
days,  the  waiting  for  months  in  one  place 
— there  is  nothing  heroic  in  that.  And 
when  you  do  come  to  the  battle  itself — 
come,  my  dear  fnend,  I  will  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  that.” 

He  seemed  to  wake  up  then.  He  rose 
from  his  recumbent  position  and  took  a 
look  round  the  shining  country  that  lay 
along  the  valley  of  the  Severn. 

“  All  the  morning  before  the  battle,”  said 
the  Lieutenant,  “  you  have  great  gloom  ; 
and  it  seems  as  if  the  day  is  dark  over¬ 
head.  But  this  is  strange — that  you  think 
you  can  see  very  far,  and  you  can  see 
all  your  friends  in  Germany,  and  think 
you  could  almost  speak  to  them.  You 
expect  to  go  forward  to  meet  the  enemy 
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and  you  hate  him  that  he  is  waiting  for 
you  upon  some  of  the  hills  or  behind  his 
entrenchments.  Then  the  hurry  comes  of 
getting  on  horseback;  and  you  are  very 
friendly  to  all  your  companions — and  they 
are  all  very  pleasant  and  laughing  at  this 
time,  except  one  or  two,  who  are  thinking 
of  their  home.  Your  regiment  is  ordered 
forwanl ;  you  do  not  know  what  to  think ; 
perhaps  you  wish  the  enemy  would  run 
away,  or  that  your  regiment  is  not  needed, 
and  sometimes  you  have  a  great  wish  of 
anger  toward  him  ;  but  all  this  is  shifting, 
gloomy,  uncertain,  that  you  do  not  think 
two  things  one  moment  Then  you  hear 
the  sound  of  the  firing,  and  your  heart 
beats  fast  for  a  little  while,  and  you  think 
of  all  your  friends  in  Germany ;  and  this 
is  the  time  that  is  the  worst  You  are  an¬ 
gry  with  all  the  men  who  provoke  wars  in 
their  courts  and  parliaments;  and  you 
think  it  is  a  shame  that  you  should  be 
there  to  fight  for  them ;  and  you  look  at 
the  pleasant  things  you  are  leaving  all  be¬ 
hind  in  your  own  home,  just  as  if  you 
were  never  to  see  them  any  more.  That 
is  a  very  wretched  and  miserable  time,  but 
it  does  not  last  very  long  if  you  are  order¬ 
ed  to  advance ;  and  then,  my  dear  friend, 
I  can  assure  you  that  you  do  not  care  one 
farthing  for  your  own  life — that  you  forget 
your  home  altogether,  and  you  think  no 
more  of  your  friends ;  you  do  not  even 
hate  the  enemy  in  front  any  more — it  is  all 
a  stir,  and  life,  and  eagerness ;  and  a  warm, 
glad  feeling  runs  all  through  your  veins, 
and  when  the  great  ‘  hurrah’  comes,  and 
you  ride  foiw'ard,  you  think  no  more  of 
yourself ;  you  say  to  yourself,  ‘  Here  is  for 
good  Fatherland !’ — and  then - ” 

A  sort  of  sob  stuck  in  the  throat  of  the 
big  Lieutenant. 

“  Bah !”  said  he,  with  a  frown,  as  if  the 
bright  morning  and  fresh  air  had  done  him 
an  injury,  “  what  is  the  use  of  waiting  out 
here,  and  killing  ourselves  with  hunger  ?” 

Bell  was  writing  when  we  went  into  the 
hotel.  As  we  entered  she  hastily  shut  up 
her  small  portfolio. 

“  ^Vhy  not  finish  your  letter.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  ?”  he  said,  gently.  “It  will  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  time  before  breakfast  comes  in.” 

“  I  can  finish  it  afterward,”  said  the 
girl,  looking  rather  embarrassed. 

Of  course,  when  the  Lieutenant  per- 
•  ceived  that  the  attention  thus  drawn  to 
the  letter  had  caused  her  some  confusion, 
he  immediately  rushed  into  another  sub¬ 


ject,  and  said  to  Queen  Titania,  with  a 
fine  affectation  of  carelessness — 

“  You  will  laugh,  Madame,  at  our  hav¬ 
ing  another  adventure  in  a  stationer’s 
shop.” 

“  I  think,”  said  my  lady,  gravely,  “  that  I 
must  put  a  stop  to  these  wanderings  about 
in  the  early  morning.  I  can  not  quite 
make  out  why  you  should  always  get  up 
hours  before  any  body  else;  but  I  find 
that  generally  some  story  is  revealed  af¬ 
terward  of  a  young  lady.” 

“  But  there  is  no  young  lady  this  time,” 
said  the  Lieutenant,  “  but  a  very  worthy 
man  whom  we  found  in  the  stationer’s 
shop.  And  he  has  been  at  Sedan,  and  he 
has  brought  back  the  breech  of  a  mitrail¬ 
leuse  and  showed  it  all  to  us,  and  he  has 
written  a  small  book  about  his  being  in 
France,  and  did  present  us  with  a  copy  of 
it,  and  would  not  take  any  payment  for  it. 
Oh,  he  is  a  very  remarkable  and  intelligent 
man  to  be  found  in  a  stationer’s  shop  up 
in  this  curious  old  town  on  the  top  of  a 
hill ;  but  then  I  discovered  he  is  a  &otch- 
man,  and  do  you  not  say  here  that  a 
Scotchman  is  a  great  traveler,  and  is  to  be 
found  everywhere  ?  And  I  have  looked 
into  the  little  book,  and  think  it  very  sen¬ 
sible  and  good,  and  a  true  account  of  what 
he  has  seen.” 

“  Then  I  presume  he  extols  your  coun¬ 
trymen  ?”  says  my  Lady,  with  a  smile. 

“  Madame,”  replies  the  Lieutenant,  “  I 
may  assure  you  of  this,  that  a  man  who 
has  been  in  a  campaign  and  seen  both  the 
armies,  does  not  think  either  army  an 
army  of  angels,  and  the  other  an  army  of 
demons.  To  believe  one  nation  to  have 
all  the  good,  and  another  nation  to  have 
all  the  bad,  that  can  only  be  believed  by 
people  who  have  seen  none  of  them.  I 
think  my  friend  the  stationer  has  written 
so  much  of  what  he  saw,  that  he  had  no 
time  for  stupid  imaginations  about  the 
character  of  two  whole  countries.” 

At  this  moment  the  introduction  of 
breakfast  broke  our  talk  in  this  direction. 
After  breakfast  Bell  finished  her  letter. 
She  asked  the  Lieutenant  to  get  it  stamp¬ 
ed  and  posted  for  her,  and  handed  it 
openly  to  him.  But,  without  looking  at 
it,  he  must  have  known  that  it  was  address¬ 
ed  to  “  Arthur  Ashburton,  Esq.,  Essex 
Court,  Temple.” 

“  Well,”  said  Bell,  coming  downstairs 
with  her  hat  on,  “  let  us  go  out  now,  and 
see  the  town.  It  must  be  a  very  pleasant 
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old  place.  And  the  day  is  so  fine ;  don’t 
you  think  we  have  had  quite  exceptional 
weather  hitherto,  Count  Von  Rosen  ?” 

Of  course  he  said  the  weather  had  been 
lovely ;  but  how  was  it  that  Bell  was  so 
sure  beforehand  that  she  would  l)e  pleased 
with  Bridgenorth  ?  The  delight  was  al¬ 
ready  in  her  face,  and  beaming  in  her 
eyes.  She  knew  the  weather  must  be  fine. 
She  was  certain  we  should  have  a  deli¬ 
cious  drive  during  the  day,  and  was  posi¬ 
tive  the  country  through  which  we  had  to 
pass  would  be  charming.  The  observant 
reader  will  remark  that  a  certain  letter  had 
been  posted. 

Really,  Bridgenorth  was  pleasant 
enough  on  this  bright  morning,  albeit 
the  streets  on  the  river-side  part  of  the 
town  were  distinctly  narrow,  dirty,  and 
smoky.  First  of  all,  however,  we  visited 
the  crumbling  walls  of  Robert  de  Be- 
lesme’s  mighty  tower.  Then  we  took  the 
women  round  the  high  promenade  over 
the  valley.  Then  we  went  down  through 
a  curious  and  precipitous  passage  hewn 
out  of  the  sandstone  hill  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  and  visited  the  old  building 
in  which  Bishop  Percy  was  born,  the  in¬ 
scription*  on  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
standing  testimony  to  the  playful  manner 
in  which  this  nation  has  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  dealt  with  its  aspirates.  Then  we 
clambered  up  the  steep  streets  again  until 
we  reached  the  great  central  square,  with 
its  quaint  town-house  and  old-fashioned 
shops.  A  few  minutes  thereafter  we  were 
in  the  phaeton;  and  Castor  and  Pollux 
taking  us  into  the  open  country  again. 

“  Mademoiselle !"  said  the  Lieutenant 
— the  young  man  was  like  a  mavis,  with 
this  desire  of  his  to  sing  or  hear  singing 
just  after  his  morning  meal — “  you  have 
not  sung  to  us  any  thing  for  a  long  while 
now.” 

“  But  I  will  this  morning,  with  great 
pleasure,”  said  Bell. 

“  Then,”  said  Von  Rosen,  “  here  is  your 
guitar.  When  I  saw  you  come  down  to 
go  out  this  morning,  I  said  to  myself, 
“  Mademoiselle  is  sure  to  sing  to-day.”  So 
I  kept  out  the  guitar-case.” 

The  horses  pricked  up  their  ears.  The 

*  The  inscription  inside  the  door  of  this  old- 
fashioned  building,  which  is  ornamented  by  bars 
of  black  and  white,  and  peaked  gables,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  Except  the  Lord  BViLD  thk  owse 
The  Labourers  thereof  evail  nothing 
Erected  by  R  For  *  1580.” 


cords  of  the  guitar  twanged  out  a  few 
notes.  The  fresh  breeze  blew  by  from  the 
fields ;  and  as  we  drove  through  the  still¬ 
ness  of  one  or  two  straggling  woods,  Bell 
sang — 

“  If  enemies  oppose  us. 

And  England  is  at  war 
With  any  foreign  nation. 

We  fear  not  wound  nor  scar ! 

To  humble  them,  come  on,  lads  ! 

Their  flags  we’ll  soon  lay  low  ; 

Clear  the  way,  for  the  fray  : 

Though  the  stormy  winds  do  blow !” 

“  Mademoiselle,”  cries  the  Lieutenant, 

“  it  is  a  challenge.” 

Bell  laughed,  and  suddenly  altered  the 
key. 

“  Fair  Hebe  I  left  with  a  cautious  design’* — 
this  was  what  she  sang  now — 

“  To  escape  from  her  charms  and  to  drown  love 
in  wine ; 

I  tried  it,  but  found,  when  I  came  to  depart. 

The  wine  in  my  head,  but  still  love  in  my 
heart.” 

“Well,”  said  Tita,  with  an  air  of  as¬ 
tonishment,  “  that  is  a  pretty  song  for  a 
young  lady  to  sing !” 

Bell  laid  down  the  guitar. 

“  And  what,”  I  ask  of  Queen  Titania, 
“  are  the  sentiments  of  which  alone  a 
young  lady  may  sing  ?  Not  patriotism  ? 
Not  love?  Not  despair?  Goodnes-s 
gracious  !  Don’t  you  remember  what  old 
Joe  Blatchers  said  when  he  brought  us 
word  that  some  woman  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  had  committed  suicide  ?” 

“  What  did  he  say  ?”  asked  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  with  a  great  curiosity. 

“The  wret^ed  woman  had  drowned 
herself  because  her  husband  had  died ; 
and  old  Joe  brought  us  the  story  with  the 
serious  remark,  ‘  Jlie  ladies  'as  their  feelins, 
'asn'i  they,  sir,  arter  all ?'  Mayn’t  a  young 
lady  sing  of  any  thing  but  the  joy  of  dec¬ 
orating  a  church  on  Christmas  Eve  ?” 

“  I  have  never  been  taught  to  perceive 
the  humor  of  profanity,”  says  my  Lady, 
with  a  serene  impassiveness. 

“  Curious,  if  true.  Perhaps  you  were 
never  taught  that  a  white  elephant  isn’t 
the  same  as  a  rainbow  or  a  pack  of 
cards  ?” 

“  My  dear,”  says  Tita,  turning  to  Bell, 
“  what  is  that  French  song  that  you 
brought  over  with  you  from  Dieppe  ?” 

Thus  appealed  to.  Bell  took  up  her 
guitar,  and  sang  for  us  a  very  pretty  song. 
It  was  not  exactly  French,  to  be  sure.  It 
began — 
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“  Twas  frost  and  thro’  leet,  with  a  greyming 
o’  snaw, 

WTien  I  went  to  sec  Biddy,  the  flow’r  o’  them 

aw; 

To  meet  was  agreed  on  at  Seymy’  deyke  nuik. 

Where  I  sauntered  wi’  mony  a  seegh  and  lang 
uik.” 

But  good  honest  Cumbrian  is  quite  as 
foreign  to  most  of  us  as  French ;  and  no 
exception  could  be  taken  to  the  sentiment 
.of  Bell’s  ballad,  for  none  of  us  could 
understand  six  consecutive  words  of  it. 

Much-Wenlock  is  a  quiet  town.  It  is 
about  as  quiet  as  the  spacious  and  grassy 
inclosurc  in  which  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  its  old  monastery  stand  gray  and  black 
in  the  sunshine.  There  are  many  strange 
passages  and  courts  in  these  noble  ruins ; 
and  as  you  wander  through  broken  arches, 
and  over  court-yards  half  hid  in  the  long 
green  grass,  it  is  but  natural  that  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  solitude  should  betray  itself  in  one 
or  other  of  the  members  of  a  noisy  little 
party.  We  lost  sight  of  Bell  and  the 
Lieutenant.  There  was  a  peacock  strut¬ 
ting  through  the  grass,  and  making  his  re- 
.splendent  tail  gleam  in  the  sunshine;  and 
they  followed  him,  I  think.  When  we 
came  upon  them  again.  Bell  was  seated  on 
a  bit  of  tumbled  pillar,  pulling  daisies  out 
of  the  sward  and  plaiting  them ;  and  the 
Lieutenant  was  standing  by  her  side,  talk¬ 
ing  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  It  was  no 
business  of  ours  to  interfere  with  this  pas¬ 
toral  occupation.  Doubtless  he  spoke  in 
these  low  tones  because  of  the  great  si¬ 
lence  of  the  place.  We  left  them  there, 
and  had  another  saunter  before  we  return¬ 
ed.  We  were  almost  sorry  to  disturb 
them;  for  they  made  a  pretty  group, 
these  two  young  folks,  talking  leisurely  to 
each  other  under  the  solemn  magnificence 
of  the  great  gray  ruins,  while  the  sunlight 
that  lit  up  the  ivy  on  the  walls,  and  threw 
black  shadows  imder  the  arches  of  the 
crumbling  windows,  and  lay  warm  on  the 
long  grass  around  them,  touched  Bell’s 
cheek  too,  and  glimmered  down  one  side 
of  the  loose  and  splendid  masses  of  her  hair. 

Castor  and  Pollux  were  not  allowetl 
much  time  for  lunch ;  for,  as  the  young 
people  had  determined  to  go  to  the  theatre 
on  reaching  Shrewsbury,  their  elders,  warn¬ 
ed  by  a  long  experience,  knew  that  the 
best  preparation  for  going  to  a  country 
theatre  is  to  dine  before  setting  out.  My 
Lady  did  not  anticipate  much  enjoyment ; 
but  Bell  was  positive  we  should  be  sur¬ 
prised. 


“  We  have  been  out  in  the  country  so 
much — seeing  so  much  of  the  sunlight  and 
the  green  trees,  and  living  at  those  little 
inns — that  we  ought  to  have  a  country 
theatre  as  well.  Who  knows  but  that  we 
may  have  left  all  our  London  ideas  of  a 
play  in  London  ;  and  find  ourselves  quite 
delighted  with  the  simple  folk  who  'are 
always  uttering  good  sentiments,  and  quite 
enraged  with  the  bad  man  who  is  wishing 
them  ill.  I  think  Count  von  Rosen  was 
quite  right - ” 

Of  course  Count  von  Rcsen  was  quite 
right - ! 

“ - about  commonplace  things  only 

having  become  commonplace  througli  our 
familiarity  with  them,”  continued  Miss 
Bell ;  “  perhaps  we  may  find  ourselves 
going  back  a  bit,  and  being  as  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  a  country  drama  as  any  of  the 
farmer-folk  who  do  not  see  half-a-dozen 
plays  in  their  life.  And  then,  you  know, 
what  a  big  background  we  shall  have ! — 
not  the  walls  of  the  little  theatre,  but  all 
the  great  landscape  we  have  been  coming 
through.  Round  about  us  we  shall  see 
the  ^vem,  and  the  long  woods,  and 
Broadway  Hill - ” 

“  And  not  forgetting  Bourton  Hill,”  says 
the  Lieutenant.  “  If  only  they  do  give  us 
a  good  moonlight  scene  like  that,  we  shall 
be  satisfied.” 

“  Oh  no,”  said  Bell  gravely — she  was 
evidently  launching  into  one  of  her  un¬ 
conscious  flights,  for  her  eyes  took  no 
more  notice  of  us,  but  were  looking  wist¬ 
fully  at  the  pleasant  country  around  us — 
“  that  is  asking  far  too  much.  It  is  easier 
for  you  to  make  the  moonlight  scene  than 
for  the  manager.  You  have  only  to  ima¬ 
gine  it  is  there — shut  your  eyes  a  little 
bit,  and  fancy  you  hear  the  people  on  the 
stage  taking  in  a  real  scene,  with  the  real 
country  around,  and  the  real  moonlight  in 
the  air.  And  then  you  grow  to  believe  in 
the  people — and  you  forget  that  they  are 
only  actors  and  actresses  working  for  their 
salaries — and  you  think  it  is  a  true  story, 
like  the  stories  they  tell  up  in  Westmore¬ 
land  of  things  that  have  happened  in  the 
villages  years  ago.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  pleasures  of  driving,  is  it  not  ? — 
that  it  gives  you  a  sense  of  wide  space. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  air  and  sky  about 
it ;  and  you  have  a  pleasant  and  easy  way 
of  getting  through  it,  as  if  you  were  really 
sailing;  whereas  the  railway  whisks  you 
through  the  long  intervals,  and  makes 
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your  journey  a  succession  of  dots.  That 
is  an  unnatural  way  of  traveling,  that  stac¬ 
cato  method  of — — ” 

Here  Mademoiselle  caught  sight  of 
Queen  Tita  gravely  smiling,  and  imme¬ 
diately  paused  to  hnd  out  what  she  had 
been  saying. 

“  Well  ?”  she  said,  ex})ecting  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  or  reproved,  and  calmly  resolved  to 
bear  the  worst. 

But  how  could  Tita  explain  ?  She 
had  been  amused  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  young  lady  had  unconsciously  caught 
up  a  trick  of  the  Lieutenant’s  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  sentences — the  use  of 
“  that”  as  the  introductory  nominative,  the 
noun  coming  in  afterwards.  Tor  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  subject  dropped,  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  our  getting  once  more  back  to 
the  Severn  ;  and  when  Bell  spoke  next,  it 
was  to  ask  the  Lieutenant  whether  the 
Wrekin — a  solitary,  abrupt,  and  conical 
hill  on  our  right,  which  was  densely  wood¬ 
ed  to  the  top — did  not  in  a  milder  form 
reproduce  the  odd  masses  of  rock  that 
stud  the  great  plain  west  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance. 

A  pleasant  drive  through  a  fine  stretch 
of  open  country  took  us  into  Shrewsbury ; 
and  here,  having  got  over  the  bridge  and 
up  the  steep  thoroughfares  to  our  hotel, 
dinner  was  immediately  ordered.  When 
at  length  we  made  our  way  round  to  the 
theatre  it  was  about  half-past  seven,  and 
the  performance  was  to  commence  at 
twenty  minutes  to  eight 

“  Oh,  Bell !”  says  my  Lady,  as  we  en¬ 
ter  the  building.  She  looks  blankly  round. 
From  the  front  of  the  dress  circle  we  are 
peering  into  a  great  hollow  place,  dimly 
lighted  by  ten  lamps,  each  of  one  burner, 
that  throw  a  sepulchral  light  on  long  rows 
of  wooden  benches,  on  a  sad-colored  cur¬ 
tain  and  an  empty  orchestra.  How  is  all 
the  force  of  Bell’s  imagination  to  drive  off 
these  walls  and  this  depressing  array  of 
carpentry,  and  substitute  for  them  a  stage 
of  greensward  and  walls  composed  of  the 
illimitable  sky  ?  There  is  an  odor  of  es¬ 
caped  gas,  and  of  oranges;  but  when  did 
any  people  ever  muster  up  enough  of 
gayety  to  eat  an  orange  in  this  gloomy 
hall? 

7.30,  by  Shrewsbury  clock. — An  old 
gentleman  and  a  boy  appear  in  the  or¬ 
chestra.  The  former  is  possessed  of  a 
bass-viol ;  the  latter  proceeds  to  tune  up 
a  violin. 


7.40— which  IS  the  time  for  commencing 
the  play— -three  ladies  come  into  the  pit. 
The  first  is  a  farmer’s  wife,  fat,  ostentatious, 
happy  in  a  black  silk  that  rustles ;  the  two 
others  are  apparently  friends  of  hers  in  the 
town,  who  follow  her  meekly,  and  take 
their  seats  with  a  frightened  air.  She  sits 
down  with  a  proud  gesture ;  and  this 
causes  a  thin  crackle  of  laughter  and  a 
rude  remark  far  up  in  the  semi-darkness 
overhead,  so  that  we  gather  that  there  are 
probably  two  persons  in  the  upper  gallery. 

7.45. — Two  young  ladies  —  pierhaps 
shop-girls,  but  their  extreme  blushing 
gives  them  a  countrified  look — come  into 
the  pit,  talk  in  excited  whispers  to  each 
other,  and  sit  down  with  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  air  of  embarrassment.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  the  orchestra  startles  us  by  dashing 
into  a  waltz  from  “  Faust,”  There  are 
now  five  men  and  a  boy  in  this  tuneful 
choir.  One  of  them  starts  vigorously  on 
the  comet ;  but  invariably  fails  to  get  be¬ 
yond  the  first  few  notes,  so  that  the  flute 
beats  him  hollow.  Again  and  again  the 
comet  strikes  in  at  the  easy  parts ;  but 
directly  he  subsides  again,  and  the  flute 
has  it  all  his  own  way.  The  music  ceases. 
The  curtain  is  drawn  up.  The  play  has 
begun. 

The  first  act  is  introductory.  There  is 
a  farmer,  whose  chief  business  it  is  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  “  his  will  is  law ;”  and  he  has 
a  son,  addressed  throughout  as  VVeelyam, 
whom  he  wishes  to  marry  a  particular 
girl.  The  son,  of  course,  has  married  an¬ 
other.  The  villain  appears,  and  takes  us 
into  his  confidence;  giving  us  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  worse  villain  never  trod  the 
earth.  He  has  an  interview  with  the 
farmer ;  but  this  is  suddenly  broken  off — 
a  whistle  in  some  part  of  the  theatre  is 
heard,  and  we  are  cor-veyed  to  an  Italian 
lake,  all  shining  with  yellow  villas  and 
blue  skies. 

“  That  is  the  problem  stated,”  said  the 
Lieutenant ;  “  now  we  shall  have  the  so¬ 
lution.  But  do  you  find  the  walls  going 
away  yet,  Mademoiselle  ?” 

“  I  think  it  is  very  amusing,”  said  Bell, 
with  a  bright  look  on  her  face.  Indeed, 
if  she  had  not  brought  in  with  her  suffi¬ 
cient  influence  from  the  country  to  resolve 
the  theatre  into  thin  air,  she  had  imbibed 
a  vast  quantity  of  good  health  and  spirits 
there,  so  that  she  was  prepared  to  enjoy 
any  thing. 

The  plot  thickens.  TTie  woman-villain 
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appears — a  lady  dressed  in  deep  black, 
who  tells  us  in  an  awful  voice  that  she  was 
the  mistress  of  Weelyam  in  France — that 
being  the  country  naturally  associated  in 
the  mind  of  the  dramatist  with  crimes  of  this 
character..  She  is  in  a  pretty  state  when 
she  learns  that  Weelyam  is  married ;  and 
events  are  plainly  marching  on  to  a  crisis. 
It  comes.  The  marriage  is  revealed  to  the 
farmer,  who  delivers  a  telling  curse,  which 
is  apparently  launched  at  the  upper  gal¬ 
lery',  but  which  is  really  meant  to  confound 
Weelyam ;  then  the  old  man  falls — there 
is  a  tableau — the  curtain  comes  down,  and 
the  band,  by  some  odd  stroke  of  luck, 
plays  “  Home,  sweet  home,”  as  an  air  de¬ 
scriptive  of  Weelyam’s  banishment. 

We  become  objects  of  curiosity,  now 
that  the  adventures  of  the  farmer’s  son  are 
removed.  There  are  twenty-one  people 
in  the  pit — representing  conjointly  a  solid 
guinea  transferred  to  the  treasury.  One 
or  two  gay  young  men,  with  canes,  and 
their  hats  much  on  the  side  of  their  heads, 
have  entered  the  dress-circle,  stared  for  a 
minute  or  two  at  the  stage,  and  retired. 

They  are  probably  familiar  with  rustic 
drama,  and  hold  it  in  contempt.  A  good 
ballet,  now,  would  be  more  in  their  way, 
performed  by  a  troupe  of  young  ladies 
whose  names  are  curiously  like  English 
names,  with  imposing  French  and  Italian 
terminations.  A  gentleman  comes  into 
the  pit  along  with  a  friend,  nods  familiarly 
to  the  attendant,  deposits  his  friend,  utters 
a  few  facetious  remarks,  and  leaves :  can 
it  be  that  he  is  a  reporter  of  a  local  news¬ 
paper,  dowered  with  the  privilege  of  free 
admission  for  “  himself  and  one  ?”  There 
must  at  least  be  three  persons  in  the  upper 
gallery,  for  a  new  voice  is  heard,  calling 
out  the  graceful  but  not  unfamiliar  name 
of  “  Polly."  One  of  the  two  rose-red 
maidens  in  front  of  us  timidly  looks  up, 
and  is  greeted  with  a  shout  of  recognition 
and  laughter.  She  drops  into  her  old  po¬ 
sition  in  a  second,  and  hangs  down  her 
head ;  while  her  companion  protests  in  an 
indignant  way  in  order  to  comfort  her. 
The  curtain  rises. 

The  amount  of  villany  in  this  Shrews¬ 
bury  drama  is  really  getting  beyond  a  joke. 
We  are  gradually  rising  in  the  scale  of  dark 
deeds,  until  the  third  villain,  who  now  ap¬ 
pears,  causes  the  previous  two  to  be  re¬ 
gard^  as  innocent  lambs.  This  new  i)er- 
former  of  crime  is  a  highwayman ;  and  his 
very  first  act  is  to  shoot  Weelyam’s  father, 


and  rob  him  of  his  money.  But  lo !  the 
French  adventuress  drops  from  the  clouds : 
the  highwayman  is  her  husband :  she  tells  of 
her  awful  deeds,  among  them  of  her  hav¬ 
ing  murdered  “  her  mistress  the  Archdu¬ 
chess  and  then,  as  she  vows,  she  will  go 
and  murder  Weelyam,  a  tremendous  con¬ 
flict  of  every  body  ensues,  and  a  new  scene 
being  run  on,  we  are  suddenly  whirled  up 
to  Balmoral  Castle. 

“  I  am  beginning  to  be  very  anxious 
about  the  good  people,”  remarked  'Pita. 
“I  am  afraid  William  will  be  killed." 

“  Unless  he  has  as  many  lives  as  Plu¬ 
tarch,  he  can’t  escape,”  said  Bell. 

“  As  for  the  old  farmer,”  observed  the 
Lieutenant,  “  he  survives  apoplectic  fits 
and  pistol-shots  very  well — oh,  very  well 
indeed.  He  is  a  very  good  man  in  a 
play.  He  is  sure  to  last  to  the  end.” 

Well,  we  were  near  the  end ;  and  author, 
carpenter,  and  scene-painter  had  done 
their  dead  best  to  render  the  final  scene 
impressive.  It  was  in  a  cavern.  Cimme¬ 
rian  darkness  prevailed.  The  awful  lady 
in  black  haunts  the  gloomy  by-ways  of  the 
rocks,  communing  with  herself,  and  twist¬ 
ing  her  arms  so  that  the  greatest  agony  is 
made  visible.  But  what  is  this  hooded  and 
trembling  figure  that  approaches  ?  Once 
in  the  cavern,  the  hood  is  thrown  off,  and 
the  palpitating  heroine  comes  forward  for 
a  second  to  the  low  footlights,  merely  that 
there  shall  be  no  mistake  about  her  iden¬ 
tity.  The  gloom  deepens.  The  young 
and  innocent  wife  encounters  the  French 
adventuress;  the  woman  who  did  not 
scruple  to  murder  her  mistress  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  seizes  the  girl  by  her  hands — 
shrieks  are  heard — the  two  figures  twist 
round  one  another — then  a  mocking  shout 
of  laughter,  and  Weelyam’s  wife  is  precipi¬ 
tated  into  the  hideous  waters  of  the  lake ! 
But  lo !  the  tread  of  innumerable  feet ; 
from  all  quarters  of  the  habitable  globe 
stray  wanderers  arrive :  with  a  shout 
Weelyam  leaps  into  the  lake,  and  when  it 
is  discovered  that  he  has  saved  his  wife, 
behold  !  every  body  in  the  play  is  found  to 
be  around  him,  and  with  weeping  and  with 
laughter  all  the  story  is  told,  and  the  drama 
ends  in  the  most  triumphant  and  comfort¬ 
able  manner,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in 
a  cavern,  a  hundred  miles  from  anywhere. 

“  No,”  said  Queen  Titania,  distinctly, 
“  I  will  twt  stay  to  see  La  Champagne  Bal¬ 
let  or  the  Pas  de  Fascination." 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
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the  ungrateful  creature  back  to  the  hotel, 
and  give  her  tea  and  a  novel.  As  for  the 
billiard-room  in  that  hotel,  it  is  one"  of  the 
best  between  Holbom  and  the  Canongate. 
The  Lieutenant  begs  to  add,  that  he  can 
recommend  the  beer. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

“I.A  PATRIE  EN  DANGER.” 

“  Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres, 

I  find  a  magic  bark ; 

I  leap  on  board  :  no  helmsman  steers : 

I  float  till  all  is  dark.” 

I  SIT  down  to  write  this  chapter  with  a 
determination  to  be  generous,  calm,  and 
modest  in  the  last  degree.  The  man  who 
would  triumph  over  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
merely  to  have  the  pleasure  of  saying  “  I 
told  you  so,”  does  not  deserve  to  have  his 
path  through  life  sweetened  by  any  such 
tender  companionship.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  recall  the  protestations  which  my 
Lady  affixed  to  the  first  portion  of  this 
narrative  on  its  publication.  Not  for 
worlds  would  I  inquire  into  her  motives 
for  being  so  anxious  to  see  Arthur  go.  The 
ways  of  a  woman  ought  to  be  intricate, 
occult,  perplexing,  if  only  to  preserve 
something  of  the  mystery  of  life  around 
her,  and  to  serve  her,  also,  as  a  refuge  from 
the  coarse  and  rude  logic  of  the  actual 
world.  The  foolish  person  who,  to  prove 
himself  right,  would  drive  his  wife  into  a 
comer,  and  demonstrate  to  her  that  she 
w'a!  wrong — that  she  had  been  guilty  of 
smaM  prevarications,  of  trifling  bits  of  hy- 
pocfsy,  and  of  the  use  of  various  arts  to 
conctal  her  real  belief  and  definite  pur¬ 
pose — the  man  who  would  thus  wound  the 
gentle  spirit  by  his  side  to  secure  the  petty 
gratification  of  proving  himself  to  have 
been  something  of  a  twopenny-halfpenny 
prophet; — but  these  remarks  are  prema¬ 
ture  at  the  present  moment,  and  I  go  on 
to  narrate  the  events  which  happened  on 
:he  day  of  our  leaving  Shrewsbury,  and  get- 
;ing  into  the  solitary  region  of  the  meres. 

“  I  have  received  a  telegram  from  Ar¬ 
thur,”  says  Bell,  calmly;  and  the  pink 
sheet  is  lying  on  the  breakfast-table  before 
her. 

“  How  did  you  get  it  ?”  says  my  Lady, 
with  some  surprise. 

“  At  the  post-office.” 

“  Then  you  have  been  out  ?" 

“  Yes,  we  went  for  a  short  walk,  after 
having  waited  for  you,”  says  Bell,  looking 
down. 

“  Oh,  Madame,”  says  the  Lieutenant, 


coming  forward  from  the  fireplace,  “  you 
must  not  go  away  from  the  town  without 
seeing  it  well.  It  is  handsome,  and  the 
tall  poplars  down  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
they  are  worth  going  to  see  by  them¬ 
selves.” 

“It  was  very  pretty  this  morning,”  con¬ 
tinued  Bell,  “  when  the  wind  was  blowing 
about  the  light  blue  smoke,  and  the  sun 
was  shining  down  on  the  slates  and  the 
clumps  of  trees.  We  went  to  a  height  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  I  have 
made  a  sketch  of  it - ” 

“  Pray,”  says  my  Lady,  regarding  our 
ward  severely,  “  when  did  you  go  out  this 
morning  ?” 

“  Perhaps  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
ago,”  replies  Bell  carelessly ;  “  I  don’t  ex¬ 
actly  know.” 

“  More  than  that,  I  think,”  says  the 
Lieutenant,  “  for  I  did  smoke  two  cigars 
before  we  came  back.  It  is  much  to  our 
credit  to  get  up  so  early,  and  not  any  thing 
to  be  blamed  of.” 

“  I  am  glad  Bell  is  improving  in  that 
respect,”  retorts  my  Lady,  with  a  wicked 
smile;  and  then  she  adds,  “  Well  ?” 

“  He  has  started,”  is  the  reply  to  that 
question. 

“  And  is  going  by  another  route  ?” 

“  Yes  :  in  a  dog-cart — by  himself.  Don’t 
you  think  it  is  very  foolish  of  him,  Tita  ? 
You  know  what  accidents  occur  with  those 
dog-carts.” 

“  Mademoiselle,  do  not  alarm  yourself,” 
says  the  Lieutenant,  folding  up  his  news¬ 
paper.  “  It  is  quite  true  what  Madame 
said  yesterday,  that  there  are  so  many  ac¬ 
cidents  in  driving,  and  so  very  seldom  any 
one  hurt.  You  ask  your  friends — yes,  they 
have  all  had  accidents  in  their  riding  and 
driving;  they  have  all  been  in  great  dan¬ 
ger,  but  what  have  they  suffered  ? — Noth¬ 
ing  !  Sometimes  a  man  is  killed — yes,  one 
out  of  several  millions  in  the  year.  And 
if  he  tumbles  over — which  is  likely  if  he 
does  not  know  much  of  horses  and  driving 
— what  then?  No,  there  is  no  fear;  we 
shall  see  him  some  day  very  well,  and  go 
on  all  together !” 

“  Oh,  shall  we  ?”  says  my  Lady,  evi¬ 
dently  regarding  this  as  a  new  idea. 

“  Certainly.  Do  you  think  he  goes 
that  way  always  ?  Impossible.  He  will 
tire  of  it  He  will  study  the  roads  across 
to  meet  us.  He  will  overtake  us  with  his 
light  little  dog-cart;  we  shall  have  his 
company  along  the  road.” 
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Tita  did  not  at  all  look  so  well  satisfied 
with  this  prospect  of  meeting  an  old  friend 
as  she  might  have  done. 

“  And  when  are  you  to  hear  from  him 
next  ?”  I  inquire  of  Mademoiselle. 

“He  will  either  write  or  telegraph  to 
each  of  the  big  towns  along  our  route,  on 
the  chance  of  the  message  intercepting  us 
somewhere ;  and  so  we  shall  know  where 
he  is.” 

“  And  he  has  really  started  ?” 

Bell  placed  the  telegram  in  my  hands. 
It  was  as  follows  : 

“  Have  set  out  by  Hatfield,  Huntingdon, 
and  York,  for  Edinburgh.  Shall  follow 
the  real  old  coach-road  to  Scotland ;  and 
am  certain  to  find  much  entertainment," 

“  For  man  and  beast,”  struck  in  the 
Lieutenant.  “  And  I  know  of  a  friend  of 
mine  traveling  in  your  country  who  went 
into  one  of  these  small  inns,  and  put  up 
his  horse,  and  when  they  brought  him  in 
his  luncheon  to  the  parlor,  he  only  look¬ 
ed  at  it  and  said,  ‘  Very  good,  waiter  ;  this 
is  very  nice  ;  but  where  is  the  entertainment 
for  the  man  /” 

I  continued  to  read  the  telegram 
aloud — 

“  Shall  probably  be  in  Edinburgh  before 
you  ;  but  will  telegraph  or  write  to  each  big 
town  along  your  route,  that  you  may  let  me 
know  where  you  are." 

“  It  is  very  obliging,”  says  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

“  It  is  quite  certain,”  observes  my  Lady, 
with  decision,  “  that  he  must  not  accom¬ 
pany  us  in  his  dog-cart ;  for  we  shall  ar¬ 
rive  at  plenty  of  inns  where  they  could 
not  jK)ssibly  put  up  three  horses  and  so 
many  people.” 

“  It  would  have  been  so,”  said  the 
Lieutenant,  “  at  the  place  on  the  top  of 
the  hill — Bourton  was  it  called  ?” 

The  mere  notion  of  Arthur  coming  in 
to  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  that  rare  even¬ 
ing  was  so  distressing,  that  we  all  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  breakfast,  after  which  we  went  for 
a  long  and  leisurely  stroll  through  Slirews- 
bury;  and  then  had  Castor  and  Pollux 
put  into  the  phaeton.  It  seemed  now  to 
us  to  matter  little  at  what  town  we  stay¬ 
ed.  We  had  almost  began  to  forget  the 
various  points  of  the  journey.  It  was 
enough  that  some  hospitable  place — whe¬ 
ther  it  were  city,  town,  or  hamlet — afford¬ 
ed  us  shelter  for  the  night,  that  on  the 
next  morning  we  could  issue  forth  again 
into  the  sweet  smelling  country  air,  and 


have  all  the  fair  green  world  to  ourselves. 
We  looked  with  a  lenient  eye  upon  the 
great  habitations  of  men.  What  if  a  trifle 
of  coal-smoke  hung  about  the  house-tops, 
and  that  the  streets  were  not  quite  so 
clean  as  they  might  be  ?  We  suffered 
little  from  these  inconveniences.  They 
only  made  us  rejoice  the  more  to  get  out 
into  the  leafy  lanes,  where  the  air  was 
fresh  with  the  scent  of  the  bean-fields  and 
the  half-dried  hay.  And  when  a  town 
happened  to  be  picturesque — and  it  was 
our  good  fortune  to  find  a  considerable 
number  of  handsome  cities  along  our  line 
of  route — and  combined  with  its  steep 
streets,  its  old-fashioned  houses,  and  its 
winding  river  and  banks,  a  fair  proportion 
of  elms  and  poplars  scattered  about  in 
clumps  to  mar  the  monotony  of  the  gray 
fronts  and  the  blue  slates,  we  paid  such  a 
tribute  of  admiration  as  could  only  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  people  who  knew  they  would 
soon  be  emancipated  from  the  din  and  cla¬ 
mor,  the  odor  and  the  squalor,  of  thorough¬ 
fares  and  pavements. 

Bell,  sitting  very  erect,  and  holding  the 
whip  and  reins  in  the  most  accurate  and 
scientific  fashion,  was  driving  us  leisurely 
up  the  level  and  pleasant  road  leading 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Ellesmere.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  now  more  open  and  less  hilly  than 
that  through  which  we  had  recently  come. 
Occasionally,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Harmer  Hill,  we  drove  by  long  woods; 
but  for  the  most  part  our  route  lay  between 
spacious  meadows,  fields,  and  farms,  with 
the  horizon  around  lying  blue  and  dark 
under  the  distant  sky.  The  morning  had 
gradually  become  overcast,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  greens  of  the  landscape  were  dirken- 
ed  by  the  placid  gray  overhead.  There 
was  little  wind,  but  a  prevailing  coolness 
that  seemed  to  have  something  of  pre¬ 
monitory  moistness  in  it. 

But  how  the  birds  sang  under  the  silence 
of  that  cold  gray  sky !  We  seemed  to  hear 
all  the  sounds  within  a  great  compass,  and 
these  were  exclusively  the  innumerable 
notes  of  various  warblers — in  the  hedges, 
and  in  the  roadside  trees,  far  away  -in 
woods,  or  hidden  up  in  the  level  grayness 
of  the  clouds :  Tewi,tewi,  te^vi,  trrrr-weet ! 
— droom,  droom,  phloee  ! — tuck,  tuck,  tuck, 
tuck,  feer ! — that  was  the  silvery  chorus 
from  thousands  of  throats,  and,  under  the 
darkness  of  the  gray  sky,  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  and  the  woods  seemed  to  hang 
motionless  in  order  to  listen.  Now  and 
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again  Bell  picked  out  the  call  of  a  thrush 
or  a  blackbird  from  the  almost  indistin¬ 
guishable  mass  of  melody  ;  but  it  seenjed 
to  us  that  all  the  fields  and  the  hedges  had 
but  one  voice,  and  that  it  was  clear,  and 
sweet,  and  piercing,  in  the  strange  silence 
reigning  over  the  land. 

^  we  rolled  along  the  unfrequented 
road,  occasionally  passing  a  wayside 
tavern,  a  farmhouse,  or  a  cluster  of  cot¬ 
tages,  until  about  noon  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  stretch  of  gray  water.  On 
this  lonely  mere  no  boat  was  to  be  seen, 
nor  any  house  on  its  banks,  merely  a  bit 
of  leaden-colored  water  placed  amid  the 
soft  and  low-lying  woods.  Then  we 
caught  the  glimmer  of  another  sheet  of 
cold  gray,  and  by  and  by,  driving  under 
and  through  an  avenue  of  trees,  we  came 
full  in  sight  of  Ellesmere. 

The  small  lake  looked  rather  dismal 
just  then.  There  was  a  slight  stirring  of 
wind  on  its  surface,  which  destroyed  the 
reflection  of  the  woods  along  its  shores,  so 
that  the  water  was  pretty  much  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  gloomy  sky  above.  At  this 
moment,  too,  the  moisture  in  the  air  began 
to  touch  our  faces,  and  every  thing  por¬ 
tended  a  shower.  Bell  drove  us  past  the 
mere  and  on  to  the  small  village,  where 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  safely  lodged  in 
the  stables  of  the  “  Bridgewater  Arms.” 

We  had  got  into  shelter  just  in  time. 
Down  came  the  rain  with  a  will ;  but  we 
were  unconcernedly  having  luncheon  in  a 
long  apartment  which  the  landlord  had  re¬ 
cently  added  on  to  his  premises.  Then 
we  darted  across  the  yard  to  the  billiard- 
room,  where  Bell  and  my  Lady  having 
taken  up  lofty  positions,  in  order  to  over¬ 
look  the  tournament,  we  proceeded  to 
knock  the  balls  about  until  the  shower 
should  cease. 

The  rain,  however,  showed  no  symp¬ 
toms  of  leaving  off,  so  we  resolved  to  re¬ 
main  at  Ellesmere  that  night,  and  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  getting  up 
arrears  of  correspondence  and  similar 
work.  It  was  not  until  after  dinner  that 
if  was  found  the  rain-clouds  had  finally 
gathered  themselves  together,  and  then, 
when  we  went  out  for  a  stroll,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  Bell's  earnest  prayer,  the  evening 
had  drawn  on  apace. 

The  darkening  waters  of  the  lake  were 
now  surrounded  by  low  clouds  of  white 
mist,  that  hung  about  the  still  and  wet 
woods.  From  the  surface  of  the  mere, 


too,  a  faint  vapor  seemed  to  rise,  so  that 
the  shores  on  the  other  side  had  grown 
dim  and  vague.  The  trees  were  still 
dropping  large  drops  into  the  plashing 
road ;  runnels  of  water  showed  how  heavy 
the  rain  had  been ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  gray  and  ghostly  plain  of  the  lake 
were  still  stirred  by  the  commotion  of  the 
showers.  The  reflection  of  a  small  yacht 
out  from  the  shore  was  blurred  and  indis¬ 
tinct  ;  and  underneath  the  wooded  island 
beyond  there  only  reigned  a  deeper  gloom 
on  the  mere. 

Of  course,  no  reasonable  person  could 
have  thought  of  going  out  in  a  boat  on 
this  damp  evening;  but  Bell  having  ex¬ 
pressed  some  wish  of  the  kind,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  forthwith  declared  we  should  soon 
have  a  boat,  however  late  the  hour.  He 
dragged  us  through  a  wet  garden  to  a 
house  set  amid  trees  by  the  side  of  the 
lake.  He  summoned  a  worthy  woman, 
and  overcame  her  wonder,  and  objections, 
and  remonstrances,  in  about  a  couple  of 
minutes.  In  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  massive  and  un¬ 
wieldy  punt,  out  in  the  middle  of  this  gray 
sheet  of  water,  with  the  chill  darkness  of 
night  rapidly  descending. 

“  VVe  shall  all  have  neuralgia,  and  rheu¬ 
matism,  and  colds  to-morrow,”  said  my 
Lady,  contentedly.  “And  all  because  of 
this  mad  girl,  who  thinks  she  can  see 
ghosts  wherever  there  is  a  little  mist.  Bell, 
do  you  remember - ” 

Tita  stopped  suddenly,  and  grasped  my 
arm.  A  white  something  hail  suddenly 
borne  down  upon  us,  and  not  for  a  second 
or  two  did  we  recognize  the  fact  that  it 
was  merely  a  swan,  bent  on  a  mission  of 
curiosity.  Far  away  beyond  this  solitary 
animal  there  now  became  visible  a  faint 
line  of  white,  and  we  knew  that  there  the 
members  of  his  tribe  were  awaiting  his  re¬ 
port. 

The  two  long  oars  plashed  in  the  si¬ 
lence,  we  glided  onwards  through  the  cold 
mists,  and  the  woods  on  the  opposite 
shore  were  now  coming  near.  How  long 
we  floated  thus,  through  the  gloomy  va¬ 
pors  of  the  lake,  I  can  not  tell.  We  were 
bent  on  no  particular  mission ;  and  some¬ 
how  the  extreme  silence  was  grateful  to 
us.  But  what  was  this  new  light  that 
was  seen  to  be  stealing  up  behind  the 
trees,  a  faint  glow  that  began  to  tell  upon 
the  sky,  and  reveal  to  us  the  conformation 
of  the  clouds?  The  mists  of  the  lake 
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deepened,  but  the  sky  lightened,  and  we 
could  see  breaks  in  it — long  stripes  of  a  soft 
and  pale  yellow.  The  faint  suffusion  of 
yellow  light  seemed  to  lend  a  little  warmth 
to  the  damp  and  chill  atmosphere.  Bell 
had  not  uttered  a  word.  She  had  been 
watching  this  growing  light  with  patient 
eyes,  only  turning  at  times  to  see  how  the 
island  was  becoming  more  distinct  in  the 
darkness.  And  tlien  more  and  more  rap¬ 
idly  the  radiance  spread  up  and  over  the 
south-east,  the  clouds  got  thinner  and 
thinner,  until  all  at  once  we  saw  the  white 
glimmer  of  the  disk  of  the  moon  leap  in¬ 
to  a  long  crevice  in  the  dark  sky.  And 
lo !  all  the  scene  around  us  was  changed  ; 
the  mists  were  gradually  disperseil  and 
driven  to  the  shores ;  the  trees  on  the  is¬ 
land  became  sharp,  black  bars  against  a 
flood  of  light ;  and  on  the  dark  bosom  oY 
the  water  lay  a  long  lane  of  silver,  inter¬ 
twisting  itself  with  millions  of  gleaming 
lines,  and  flashing  on  the  ripples  that 
went  quivering  back  from  the  hull  of  our 
boat.  We  were  floating  on  an  enchant¬ 
ed  lake,  set  far  away  amid  these  solitary 
woods. 

“  Every  day,  I  think,”  said  Bell,  “  we 
come  to  something  more  beautiful  in  this 
journey.” 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  Lieutenant, 
suddenly,  “  your  country  it  has  been  too 
much  for  me ;  I  have  resolved  to  come  to 
live  here  always,  and  in  five  years,  if  I 
choose  it,  I  shall  be  able  to  be  naturaliz¬ 
ed,  and  consider  England  as  my  own 
country.” 

The  moonlight  was  touching  softly  at 
this  moment  the  outline  of  Bell’s  face,  but 
the  rest  of  the  face  w'as  in  shadow,  and  we 
could  not  see  what  evidence  of  surprise 
was  written  there. 

“  You  are  not  serious,”  she  said. 

“  I  am.” 

“  And  you  mean  to  give  up  your  coun¬ 
try  b^ause  you  like  the  scenery  of  anoth¬ 
er  country  ?” 

That,  plainly  put,  was  what  the  propo¬ 
sal  of  the  Count  amounted  to,  as  he  had 
expressed  it ;  but  even  he  seemed  some¬ 
what  taken  aback  by  its  apparent  absurdity. 

**  No,”  he  said,  “you  must  not  put  it 
all  down  to  one  reason  ;  there  are  many 
reasons,  some  of  them  important ;  but  at 
all  events  it  is  sure  that  if  I  come  to  live 
in  England,  I  shall  not  be  disappKjint- 
ed  of  having  much  pleasure  in  travel¬ 
ing.” 


“  With  you  it  may  be  different,”  said 
Bell,  almost  repeating  what  1  had  said  the 
day  before  to  the  young  man.  “  I  wish 
we  could  always  be  traveling  and  meet¬ 
ing  with  such  pleasant  scenes  as  this. 
But  this  holiday  is  a  very  exceptional 
thing.” 

“  So  much  the  worse,”  said  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  thinks  he 
is  being  hardly  used  by  destiny. 

“  But  tell  me,”  broke  in  my  Lady,  as  the 
boat  lay  in  the  path  of  the  moonlight, 
almost  motionless,  “  have  you  calculated 
the  consequences  of  your  becoming  an 
exile  ?” 

“An  exile !  there  are  many  thousands  of 
my  countrymen  in  England  ;  they  do  not 
seem  to  suffer  much  of  regret  because  they 
are  exiles.” 

“  Suppose  we  were  to  go  to  w'ar  with 
Germany.” 

“  Madame,”  observed  the  Lieutenant, 
seriously,  “if  you  regard  one  ix)ssibility, 
why  not  another  ?  Should  I  not  hesitate 
of  living  in  England  for  fear  of  a  comet 
striking  your  country  rather  than  Germa¬ 
ny?  No;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
chance  of  either ;  but  if  there  is  a  war, 
then  I  consider  whether  I  am  more  bound 
to  Germany  or  to  England.  And  that  is 
a  question  of  the  ties  you  may  form,  which 
may  be  more  strong  than  merely  that  you 
chance  to  have  been  born  in  a  particular 
place.” 

“These  are  not  patriotic  sentiments,” 
remarks  my  Lady,  in  a  voice  which  shows 
she  is  pleasal  as  well  as  amused  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  them. 

“  Patriotism  !”  he  said,  “  that  is  very 
good — but  you  need  not  make  it  a  fetish. 
Perhaps  I  have  more  right  to  be  patriotic 
in  a  country  that  I  choose  for  my  own, 
than  in  a  country  where  I  am  born  with¬ 
out  any  choice  of  my  own.  But  I  do 
not  find  my  countrymen  when  they  come 
to  England  much  troubled  by  such  things; 
and  1  do  not  think  your  countrymen, 
w’hen  they  go  to  America,  consult  the 
philosophers,  and  say  what  they  would  do 
in  a  war.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  dif¬ 
fer  with  you,  Madame,  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  great  objection  to  my  living  in 
England.” 

An  objection — coming  from  her  1  The 
honest  Lieutenant  meant  no  sarcasm ;  but 
if  a  blush  remained  in  my  Lady’s  system 
— which  is  pretty  well  trained,  I  admit,  to 
repress  such  symptoms  of  consciousness — 
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surely  it  ought  to  have  been  visible  on  this 
clear  moonlight  night. 

At  length  we  had  to  make  for  the  shore. 
It  seemed  as  though  we  were  leaving  out 
there  on  the  water  all  the  white  wonder  of 
the  moon  ;  but  when  we  had  run  the  boat 
into  the  boat-house  and  got  up  among  the 
trees,  there  too  was  the  strong  white  light, 
gleaming  on  black  branches,  and  throw¬ 
ing  bars  of  shadow  across  the  pale,  brown 
road.  We  started  on  our  way  back  to  the 
village,  by  the  margin  of  the  mere.  The 
mists  seemed  colder  here  than  out  on  the 
water ;  and  now  we  could  see  the  moon¬ 
light  struggling  with  a  faint  white  haze 
that  lay  over  all  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
My  Lady  and  Bell  walked  on  in  front ; 
the  Lieutenant  was  apparently  desirous  to 
linger  a  little  behind. 

“  You  know,”  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  a  little  embarrassment,  “  why  I 
have  resolved  to  live  in  England.” 

“  I  can  guess.” 

“  I  mean  to  ask  Mademoiselle  to-mor¬ 
row — if  I  have  the  chance — if  she  will 
become  my  wife.” 

“  You  will  be  a  fool  for  your  pains.” 

“  What  is  that  phrase  ?  I  do  not  com¬ 
prehend  it,”  he  said. 

“  You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  do. 
She  will  refuse  you.” 

“  And  well  ?”  he  said.  “  Does  not  eve¬ 
ry  man  run  the  chance  of  that  ?  I  will 
not  blame  her — no  ;  but  it  is  better  I 
should  ask  her,  and  be  assured  of  this  one 
way  or  the  other.” 

“  You  do  not  understand.  Apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  Bell  would  al¬ 
most  certainly  object  to  entertaining  such 
a  proposal  after  a  few  days’  acquaintance¬ 
ship - ” 

“  A  few  days  !”  he  exclaimed.  “  Der 
Himmel !  I  have  known  her  years  and 
years  ago — very  well  we  were  acquaint¬ 
ed - ” 

“  But  the  acquaintanceship  of  a  boy  is 
nothing.  You  are  almost  a  stranger  to  her 
now ” 

“  See  here,”  he  urged.  “  We  do  know 
more  of  each  other  in  this  week  or  two 
than  if  I  had  seen  her  for  many  seasons  of 
your  London  society.  We  have  seen  each 
other  at  all  times — under  all  ways — not 
mere  talking  in  a  dance,  or  so  forth.” 

“  But  you  know  she  has  not  definitely 
broken  off  with  Arthur  yet.” 

“  Then  the  sooner  the  better,”  said  the 
Lieutenant,  bluntly.  “  How  is  it  you  do 


all  fear  him,  and  the  annoyance  of  his 
coming  ?  Is  a  young  lady  likely  to  have 
much  symiiathy  for  him,  when  he  is  very 
disagreeable,  and  rude,  and  angry  ?  Now, 
this  is  what  I  think  about  him.  I  am 
afraid  Mademoiselle  is  very  sorry  to  tell 
him  to  go  away.  They  are  old  friends. 
But  she  would  like  him  to  go  away,  for  he 
is  very  jealous,  and  angry,  and  rude ;  and 
so  I  go  to  her,  and  say — no,  I  will  not  tell 
you  what  my  argument  is,  but  I  hope  I 
will  show  Mademoiselle  it  will  be  better  if 
she  will  promise  to  be  my  wife,  and  then 
this  pitiful  fellow  he  will  told  not  to  dis¬ 
tress  her  any  more.  If  she  says  no — it  is 
a  misfortune  for  me,  but  none  to  her.  If 
she  says  yes,  then  I  will  look  out  that  she 
is  not  any  more  annoyed — that  is  quite 
certain, 

“  I  hope  you  don’t  wish  to  marry  merely 
to  rescue  a  distressed  damsel.” 

“  Bah,”  he  said,  “  you  know  it  is  not  that. 
But  you  English  people,  you  always  make 
your  jokes  about  these  things — not  very 
good  jokes  either — and  do  not  talk  frankly 
about  it.  When  Madame  comes  to  hear 
of  this  —  and  if  Mademoiselle  is  good 
enough  not  to  cast  me  away — it  will  be  a 
hard  time  for  us,  I  know,  from  morning 
until  night.  But  have  I  not  told  you  what 
I  have  considered  this  young  lady — so 
very  generous  in  her  nature,  and  not  think¬ 
ing  of  herself — so  very  frank  and  good- 
natured  to  all  people  around  her — and  of 
a  good,  light  heart,  that  shows  she  can  en¬ 
joy  the  world,  and  is  of  a  happy  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  a  very  noble  companion 
for  the  man  who  marries  her.  I  would  tell 
you  much  more,  but  I  can  not  in  your  lan¬ 
guage.” 

At  all  events,  he  had  picked  up  a  good 
many  flattering  adjectives.  Mademoiselle’s 
dowry  in  that  respect  was  likely  to  be  con¬ 
siderable. 

Here  we  got  back  to  the  inn.  Glasses 
w'ere  brought  in,  and  we  had  a  final  game 
of  b^zique  before  retiring  for  the  night ; 
but  the  Lieutenant’s  manner  towards  Bell 
w'as  singularly  constrained  and  almost  dis¬ 
tant,  and  he  regarded  her  occasionally  in  a 
somewhat  timid  and  anxious  way. 

[A’b/#  by  Queen  Titania. — “  It  is  perhaps  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  explain  that  I  am  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  strange  notions  that  may  enter  the 
heads  of  two  light-hearted  young  people  when 
they  are  away  for  a  holiday.  But  I  must  protest 
against  the  insinuation— conveyed  in  a  manner 
which  I  will  not  describe — that  I  was  throughout 
scheming  against  Arthur’s  suit  with  our  Bell. 
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That  poor  boy  is  the  son  of  two  of  my  oldest 
friends ;  and  tor  himself  we  have  always  nad  the 
greatest  esteem  and  liking.  If  he  caused  us  a  lit¬ 
tle  annoyance  at  this  time,  he  had  perhaps  a  sort 
of  excuse  for  it — which  is  more  than  tome  people 
can  say,  when  they  have  long  ago  got  over  the 
jealousies  of  courtship,  and  yet  do  not  cease  to 
persecute  their  wives  with  far  from  good-natured 
jests — ami  it  is,  I  think,  a  little  unfair  to  represent 
me  as  being  blind  to  his  peculiar  situation,  or  un¬ 
merciful  toward  himself.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
sure  1  did  every  thing  I  could  to  smooth  over  the 
unpleasant  incidents  of  his  visit ;  but  I  did  not 
find  it  incumbent  on  me  to  become  a  partisan,  and 


fjuiy. 

spend  hours  in  getting  up  philosophical— 
losophical ! — excuses  for  a  rudeness  which  was 
really  unpardonable.  What  I  chiefly  wish  for,  I 
know,  is  to  see  all  those  young  folks  happy  and 
enjovine  themselves ;  but  it  would  puzxle  wiser 
heads  than  mine  to  find  a  means  of  reconciling 
them.  As  for  Count  voa  Rosen,  if  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  ask  Bell  to  be  his  wife,  because  Elles¬ 
mere  looked  pretty  when  the  moon  came  out,  I 
can  not  help  it.  It  is  some  years  since  I  gave  up 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  account  for  the  odd  freaks 
and  impulses  that  get  into  the  heads  of  what  I 
suppose  we  must  cidl  the  superior  sex,”'] 

(To  be  continued.) 
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An  almost  unparalleled  success  and 
popularity,  an  acknowledged  high  position 
m  that  inscrutable  realm  known  as  “the 
first  society,”  and  at  a  time  too  when  its 
portals  were  much  narrower  and  more 
jealously  guarded  than  in  these  degenerate 
days  of  successful  mercliandise  and  ru?u- 
veaux  ricfus ;  an  intimate  acquaintance 
witli  “  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,” 
and  a  welcome  reception  in  half  the  best 
houses  in  England,  unassisted  too  by 
either  wealth  or  connections ;  surely,  with 
such  a  combination  of  distinctions,  George 
Brummel  might  well  lay  claim  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  sarcastic  illy  allotted  to  him  by  Lord 
Byron,  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
nmeteenth  century. 

His  name  is  now  almost  forgotten.  We 
have  merged  into  a  totally  different  phase 
of  society — a  society  that  refuses  to  award 
notoriety  to  the  wearer  of  a  perfectly- 
starched  cravat,  or  creaseless  coat ;  yet  a 
glimpse  into  “  those  good  old  times,”  and 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  once  fa¬ 
mous  Beau,  may  not,  I  hope,  prove  wholly 
devoid  of  interest. 

George  Bryan  Brummel  was  bom  in 
June,  1778.  Much  has  been  said  as  to 
the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 
Accordini  to  some  statements  his  father 
was  a  confectioner ;  others  declare  him  to 
have  been  one  of  Lord  Bute’s  household 
servants ;  but  these  and  many  similar  as¬ 
sertions  are  without  foundation.  His 
grandfather,  however,  certainly  appears  to 
have  been  in  trade,  though  what  his  call¬ 
ing  I  can  not  say ;  he  lived  in  Bury  Street, 
St.  James’s,  and  supplemented  his  modest 
income  by  letting  apartments.  Mr.  Jen- 
kinson,  afterwards  Lord  Liverpool,  was 
one  of  his  first  lodgers.  The  Beau’s  fa¬ 


ther,  then  a  boy,  would  seem  to  have  at¬ 
tracted  this  gentleman’s  notice,  for  he  em¬ 
ployed  him  for  some  time  as  an  amanu¬ 
ensis,  and  afterwards  obtained  him  a  clerk¬ 
ship  in  the  Treasury.  He  here  acquitted 
himself  so  creditably  as  to  be  later  recom¬ 
mended  as  secretary  to  Lord  North.  He 
occupied  this  position  until  his  patron’.s 
resignation,  in  1788,  when  he  retired  from 
office  and  purchased  a  comfortable  estate, 
known  as  The  Grove,  near  Donnington. 
He  had  some  years  before  married  a  Miss 
Richardson,  reckoned  one  of  the  prettiest 
women  of  her  time. 

The  Grove  appears  to  have  been  a  pop¬ 
ular  house,  for  not  only  were  Fox  and 
Sheridan  among  its  frequent  visitors,  but 
many  also  of  the  celebrated  wits  and  lite¬ 
rary  men  of  the  day ;  and  to  his  early  in¬ 
tercourse  with  such  society  may  I  think  be 
traced  much  of  George  Brummel’s  ready 
wit  and  excellent  conversational  powers. 
The  Beau  and  an  elder  brother  were  both 
sent  to  Eton.  Of  his  school  days  there  is 
but  little  to  relate.  His  contemporaries 
describe  him  as  a  handsome,  pleasant, 
gentlemanly  boy,  and  one  who  made  plen¬ 
ty  of  friends,  but  did  not  specially  distin¬ 
guish  himself,  cither  in  school  or  play¬ 
ground.  At  Oxford,  where  he  complet^ 
his  education,  his  career  was  much  the 
same.  His  leaving  the  University  was  al¬ 
most  immediately  followed  by  a  most  im¬ 
portant  event  in  his  life — his  introduction 
to  the  Regent.  One  of  the  many  titled 
friends  whom  Brummel  had  so  a.ssiduously 
cultivated,  both  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  con¬ 
trived  a  dinner-party  for  this  purpose. 
The  particulars  of  the  interview  have  not 
transpired,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
Beau’s  excellent  manners  and  cool,  self- 
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possessed  bearing  on  this  occasion,  though 
a  mere  boy,  barely  seventeen  years  old, 
met  with  His  Royal  Highness’s  more  than 
common  approval,  for  almost  immediately 
followed  the  present  of  a  cometcy  in  the 
10th  Hussars,  a  regiment  then  command¬ 
ed  by  the  Prince  himself.  So  marked  a 
jireference  from  such  a  quarter  of  course 
made  Brummel  at  once  the  centre  of  all 
notice  and  attention,  and  many  absurd  an¬ 
ecdotes  are  told  of  the  consequent  assu¬ 
rance,  not  to  say  impudence,  of  his  man¬ 
ner  at  this  time.  One  of  these,  though  per¬ 
haps  well  known,  I  can  not  forbear  relating. 
At  a  great  ball  given  by  a  certain  law  lord, 
one  of  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  most 
difficile  girls  in  the  room  was  observed  to  re¬ 
fuse  every  dance.  Late  in  the  evening, 
however.  Comet  Brummel  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  when  this  haughty  beauty  at 
once  yielded  him  her  hand  and  joine<l  the 
dancers.  The  dance  over,  the  Beau  saun¬ 
tered  up  to  a  friend  and  inquired  with 
some  curiosity  who  the  very  ugly  man 
standing  near  the  mantelpiece  might  be. 
“  Why  surely  you  must  know  him,”  said 
his  acquaintance ;  “  that  is  the  master  of 
the  house.”  “  Really  ?”  replied  the  Cor¬ 
net,  nonchalantly.  “  How  should  I  ?  I 
never  was  invited.” 

Brummel  only  remained  in  the  loth  un¬ 
til  1798.  His  reasons  for  selling  out  have 
never  been  thoroughly  ascertained,  and  it 
certainly  does  seem  incomprehensible  that 
he  should  thus  early  have  given  up  a  posi¬ 
tion  so  much  coveted  by  others,  and  which 
must  too  have  been  such  a  pleasant  one  to 
himself.  The  unsettled  state  of  Europe  at 
that  time  rendered  it  highly  probable  that 
the  regiment  might  be  required  for  active 
service,  and  it  is  said  by  many  that  this 
was  a  contingency  specially  distasteful  to 
Brummel.  I'he  reason  he  himself  gave  to 
the  Prince  was  the  fact  that  the  regiment 
was  suddenly  ordered  to  Manchester.  “  I 
have  heard,  your  Royal  Highness,”  he 
said,  “  that  we  are  ordered  to  Manches¬ 
ter.  Now  you  must  be  aware  how  dis¬ 
agreeable  this  would  be  to  me.  I  really 
could  not  go.  Think,  your  Royal  High¬ 
ness — Manchester!  Besides,  you  would 
not  be  there.  I  have,  therefore,  with 
your  Royal  Highness’s  permission,  deter¬ 
mined  to  sell  out.”  “  Oh,  by  all  means, 
Brummel,”  said  the  Prince,  “do  as  you 
please,  do  as  you  please.” 

Before  following  George  Brummel’s  fur¬ 
ther  fortunes  it  may  be  worth  while  to  con¬ 


sider  his  right  to  the  sobriquet  of  Beau,  and 
how  he  obtained  it.  The  term  “  beau,”  in 
those  days,  was  synonymous  with  our  more 
modem  word  “  dandy,”  and  was  applied 
without  distinction  to  all  who  were  remark¬ 
able  for  care  in  the  style  and  taste  of  their 
attire. 

Dress  had  at  that  time  become  very  un¬ 
tidy.  Fox,  and  many  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  day,  affected  a  supreme  contempt 
for  all  outward  adornment ;  and  it  conse¬ 
quently  grew  to  be  considered  the  mode 
for  a  gentleman’s  appearance  to  be  as  nig- 
Hgi,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  as  sloven¬ 
ly,  as  possible.  But  a  reaction  was  gradu¬ 
ally  setting  in,  and  Brummel,  who  had 
been  conspicuous  from  boyhood  for  the 
scrupulous  neatness  of  his  appearance, 
now  determined  to  be  the  best  dressed 
man  in  London.  His  figure  was  remark¬ 
ably  good,  and  he  took  care  that  it  should 
always  be  displayed  to  the  fullest  advan¬ 
tage,  by  a  perfectly-fitting  coat.  His  spe¬ 
cial  aim,  however,  was  to  avoid  any  thing 
marked,  considering  it  a  great  mortification 
for  any  gentleman,  that  his  dress  should 
attract  observation  in  the  street.  In  this 
j)articular  he  was  most  successful,  being 
distinguished  only,  as  Lord  Byron  truly 
said  of  him,  by  “  the  exquisite  propriety  of 
his  appearance.”  His  chief  forte  lay  in  his 
cravat ;  this  important  article  had  hitherto 
consisted  of  a  piece  of  limp  cambric,  loose¬ 
ly  fastened  round  the  throat.  Brummel, 
however,  took  care  to  have  his  slightly 
starched,  and  the  arrangement  of  this 
part  of  his  dress  would  seem  to  have 
been  fraught  with  the  deepest  anxiety  ;  for 
it  is  related  that  a  friend,  calling  upon  him 
one  morning  before  the  completion  of  his 
toilet,  met  his  valet  coming  down  stairs 
with  a  quantity  of  neck-cloths,  slightly 
tumbled  under  his  arm.  On  being  ques¬ 
tioned  on  the  subject,  the  man  replied  with 
great  gravity,  “  Oh,  these  are  our  failures.” 
But  enough,  has,  I  think,  been  said  to  jus¬ 
tify  Brummel’s  fullest  claims  to  the  title  of 
Beau ;  and  I  will  only  add  a  few  words  as 
to  his  personal  appearance  before  passing 
on  to  the  more  interesting  portion  of  his 
life.  His  figure,  as  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned,  was  undeniable,  but  there  all  his 
claims  to  beauty  ceased  ;  his  face,  though 
pleasing,  was  not  handsome — it  was  too 
long,  though  otherwise  well  shaped,  and 
his  features  were  ordinary ;  his  complexion 
and  hair  were  fair,  the  latter,  as  well  as  his 
whiskers,  inclined  to  sandy ;  his  eyes  gray, 
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and  in  this  feature,  as  well  as  the  mouth,  lay 
his  great  power  of  expression. 

On  leaving  the  loth  Brummel  establish¬ 
ed  himself  in  Chesterfield  Street,  May 
Fair.  The  fortune  left  him  at  his  fatner’s 
death,  some  few  years  before,  now  amount¬ 
ed  to  30,000/.  Being  now  of  age,  and 
perfectly  independent,  he  resolved,  with 
the  assistance  of  this  ample  sum  and  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  to  devote  himself  to 
a  life  of  pleasure.  His  minage,  though 
small,  was  most  recherchi ;  its  leading 
characteristic  being  an  excellent  cook. 
This  chef  de  cuisine  was  no  bad  specula¬ 
tion;  the  Beau’s  little  dinners  soon  be¬ 
came  renowned,  and  were  not  unfrequent- 
ly  honored  by  the  presence  of  royalty  it¬ 
self.  His  style  of  living  at  this  time  was, 
if  luxurious,  certainly  not  extravagant ;  he 
gratified,  it  is  true,  all  his  exj)ensive  tastes, 
but  was  as  yet  wise  enough  to  keep  clear 
of  the  ruling  passion  of  the  day — high 
play.  ' 

The  next  ten  years  of  his  life  were  his 
halcyon  days,  spent  as  they  were  in  con¬ 
stant  intercourse  with  iht  crime  de  la  creme 
of  the  fashionable  world.  The  Prince’s 
patronage  had  of  course  given  him  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  this  society  to  which  he  could  nev¬ 
er  otherwise  have  attained ;  but  to  his  own 
merits  alone  was  due  the  position  he  sub¬ 
sequently  occupied  there.  George  Brum¬ 
mel,  whatever  may  have  been  his  follies, 
was  always  a  gentleman,  his  tastes  were 
cultivated,  and  his  manners  distinguished 
by  that  chivalrous  courtesy  which  charac¬ 
terizes  what  we  term  “  the  old  school.” 
That  he  was  far  from  being  the  mere  brain¬ 
less  fop  that  some  would  have  us  believe, 
may  I  think  be  judged  from  the  esteem  in 
in  which  he  was  held  by  many  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  men  and  women  of  his  day.  Though 
his  reading  was  not  deep  it  was  extensive, 
so  that  with  a  retentive  memory  and  con¬ 
siderable  powers  of  observation,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  take,  if  not  a  leading,  still  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  any  conversation  that  might 
be  started.  With  women  he  was  an  espe¬ 
cial  favorite ;  his  artistic  tastes  finding  great 
favor  in  their  eyes.  Without  any  unusual 
talent,  he  was  still  a  clever  draughtsman  ; 
he  possessed  too  some  knowledge  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  a  good  voice,  his  dancing  was  per¬ 
fect,  and  he  was  quite  an  adept  in  writing 
vers  de  sociiti — an  art  then  much  in  vogue. 
It  is  passing  strange  that  with  so  many 
points  in  his  favor  he  should  never  have 
been  able  to  consolidate  his  prosperity  by 
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a  good  marriage.  His  offers  were  nume¬ 
rous,  but  they  never  seem* to  have  been 
either  made  or  received  in  earnest ;  he 
could  not  enlist  sufficient  interest  in  any 
affaire  de  caur  to  carry  it  to  a  successful 
termination ;  he  considered  it  a  proper 
compliment  to  every  woman  he  admired 
to  make  her  an  offer,  but  without  the 
slightest  wish  or  expectation  of  its  being 
accepted.  As  a  sportsman  he  did  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself;  the  exertion  was  too 
great,  in  fact  the  whole  thing  bored  him ; 
he  however  kept  several  hunters,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  most  ornamental  appearance  at 
meets,  but  was  generally  found  at  home 
again  toward  luncheon  time. 

Though  I  have  described  the  Beau  in 
most  respects  as  a  gentleman,  he  had  one 
great  defect,  that  not  unfrequently  danger¬ 
ously  threatened  his  reputation  in  that 
character;  I  mean  his  exc«sive  imperti¬ 
nence.  He  rarely  visited  it  upon  those  he 
considered  his  equals  or  superiors,  but 
chiefly  such  persons  as  presumed,  as  he 
thought  unworthily,  on  an  intimacy  with 
him.  The  following  anecdote  may  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  Brummel 
had  been  dining  with  a  young  man,  who, 
though  very  wealthy,  was  scarcely,  as  he 
considered,  in  his  world,  and  before  the 
party  separated  he  asked  who  would  take 
him  to  Lady  Jersey’s  that  evening.  His 
host,  who  was  also  invited,  proud  of  the 
prospiect  of  being  seen  in  such  company, 
eagerly  placed  his  carriage  at  his  disposal. 
“  Thank  you  exceedingly,”  said  the  Beau, 
“  very  kind  of  you  indeed.  But  pray  how 
are  you  to  go  ?  You  surely  would  not 
like  to  get  up  behind  ?  No  ;  that  would 
not  be  right.  And  yet  it  will  scarcely  do 
for  me  to  be  seen  in  the  same  carriage  with 
you."  His  authority  on  all  social  matters 
at  length  came  to  be  regarded  as  unques¬ 
tionable,  and  his  approbation  was  earnest¬ 
ly  sought  for,  even  by  persons  of  high  dis¬ 
tinction,  moving  in  his  set.  “  Do  you  see 
that  gentleman  near  the  door  ?”  asked  an 
experienced  chaperone  of  her  daughter,  a 
dibutante,  making  her  first  appearance  at 
Almack’s,  “he  is  now  speaking  to  Lord 
- ”  “Yes,  I  see  him,”  replied  the  light¬ 
hearted  girl.  “  Who  is  he  ?”  “  A  person, 
my  dear,  who  will  probably  come  and 
speak  to  us  ;  and  if  he  enters  into  conver¬ 
sation,  be  careful  to  give  him  a  favorable 
impression  of  you,  for  he  is  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Brummel.” 

Brummel’s  intimacy  with  the  Regent 
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continued  unchecked  for  many  years. 
How  the  difference  came  about  that  final¬ 
ly  separated  them  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but 
it  certainly  did  not  originate  in  the  well- 
known  story  of  “  Wales,  ring  the  bell,” 
which  Brummel  himself  always  indignant¬ 
ly  denied.  He  said,  “  I  was  on  such  inti¬ 
mate  terms  with  the  Prince  that  if  we  had 
been  alone  I  could  have  asked  him  to 
ring  the  bell  without  offence,  but  with  a 
third  person  in  the  room  I  should  never 
have  done  so;  I  knew  the  Regent  too 
well.”  It  was  much  more  likely  due  to 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert’s  influence.  No  friendly 
feeling  ever  seems  to  have  existed  between 
herself  and  the  Beau;  she  always  mistrust¬ 
ed  and  disliked  him,  and  he,  in  turn,  be¬ 
ing  jealous  of  her  power,  frequently  in¬ 
dulged  in  sarcastic  remarks  at  her  expense, 
not  even  sparing  the  Regent  sometimes  in 
the  fla.shes  of  his  bitter  humor.  No  pains 
were  of  course  spared  by  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert  in  repeating  these  speeches  to  the 
Prince,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  af¬ 
ter  a  time  she  effected  a  total  estrangement 
between  them.  But  Brummel’s  excellent 
position  and  unscrupulous  audacity  ren¬ 
dered  him  no  inoffensive  antagonist,  as 
his  royal  patron  discovered,  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  at  least,  to  his  own  cost.  The  story 
connected  with  this  circumstance  is  very 
well  known,  and  has  been  constantly  re- 
I)eated,  but  as  no  account  of  Brummel 
would  be  complete  without  it,  I  shall  not 
apologize  for  relating  it.  There  are  many 
versions  of  it,  but  I  have  good  authority 
for  thinking  the  following  to  be  the  really 
correct  one : 

Lonl  Alvanley,  Brummel,  Henry  Pierre- 
point,  and  Sir  Harry  Mildmay  gave  a  ball 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  which  was 
called  the  Dandies’  Ball,  the  four  gentle¬ 
men  mentioned  being  members  of  that 
club.  Upon  the  Regent’s  expressing  a 
wish  to  be  present,  he  received  an  invita¬ 
tion,  though  the  rupture  with  Brummel 
had  but  just  taken  place.  On  his  entry 
into  the  ball-room,  the  four  donors  of  the 
entertainment  stood  waiting  to  receive 
him.  He  greeted  them  all  with  some 
words  of  friendly  recognition,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Brummel,  at  whom  he  stared 
as  if  he  did  not  know  who  he  was  or  why 
he  was  there.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  this 
public  insult,  the  Beau  said  in  a  loud  tone 
to  Alvanley,  immediately  their  royal  guest 
had  passed  on,  “Alvanley,  who’s  your  fat 
friend  ?”  The  Prince  heard  the  remark. 
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and  was  as  much  mortified  by  it  as  even 
its  author  could  have  desired. 

When  all  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  with 
the  Regent  were  at  an  end,  Brummel  as¬ 
siduously  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  Between  him  and  the 
Duchess  there  had  long  subsisted  a  most 
sincere  friendship,  and  one  which  continu¬ 
ed  unaltered  until  her  death.  But  dark 
days  were  coming  for  Brummel.  Unusu¬ 
al  success  at  play — for  he  had  of  late 
years  become  an  inveterate  gambler — was 
followed  by  as  disastrous  losses.  He 
raised  money  in  all  directions,  but  only  to 
be  spent  in  the  same  way.  At  length  his 
credit  was  gone,  and  he  found  himself 
completely  beggared. 

Ruin  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  the 
only  hope  left  him  was  timely  flight.  The 
night  of  the  16th  of  May,  1816,  saw  him 
on  his  way  across  the  Channel,  and  the 
morning  of  the  17th  found  him  safely 
landed  at  Calais,  out  of  reach  of  his  cred¬ 
itors,  who  had  just  discovered  his  flight, 
and  were  loudly  and  vainly  bewailing  their 
consequent  heavy  losses. 

Brummel  had  a  curious  way  of  account¬ 
ing  for  this  and  all  his  subsequent  misfor¬ 
tunes.  He  used  to  say  that  up  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  period  of  his  life  every  thing  pros¬ 
pered  with  him,  and  that  he  owed  this 
good  luck  to  the  possession  of  a  certain 
silver  sixpence  with  a  hole  in  it,  that  had 
been  given  him  years  before,  with  the  in¬ 
junction  to  take  good  care  of  it,  as  every 
thing  would  go  well  with  him  while  he  did 
so,  and  the  contrary  if  he  happened  to 
lose  it.  In  an  evil  hour,  he  gave  it  by 
mistake  to  a  hackney  coachman,  when  the 
threatened  ill-luck  at  once  befell  him.  In 
vain  he  advertised  his  lost  treasure.  Many 
sixpences  with  holes  were  brought  to  him, 
but  the  missing  one  was  not  amongst  the 
number. 

On  his  arrival  in  Calais  the  Beau  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  elegant  apartments  in  the 
best  part  of  the  town,  and  proceeded  to 
surround  himself  with  all  those  luxuries 
which  the  constant  habit  of  years  had  now 
rendered  almost  a  necessity  to  him.  The 
generosity  of  his  friends  enabled  him  to 
do  this,  and  for  some  time  his  life  in  exile 
differed  but  little  from  his  previous  one. 
He  at  first  entered  into  no  society,  and  it 
was  not  until  some  of  his  former  friends 
came  and  established  themselves  at  Ca¬ 
lais  that  he  appeared  at  any  of  the  enter¬ 
tainments  given  by  the  English  residents. 
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The  next  few  years  passed  uneventfully, 
the  continued  kindness  of  his  friends  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  live  in  a  species  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  mendicancy,  having  absolutely  no  in¬ 
come  whatever  of  his  own. 

In  September,  1821,  the  Regent,  now 
George  the  Fourth,  stayed  two  days  at 
Calais  en  route  for  the  Continent ;  but  his 
visit,  from  which  Brummel  had  hoped 
much,  jjassed  off,  as  far  as  he  was  concern¬ 
ed,  fruitlessly.  The  King  was  well  aware 
of  his  old  associate’s  whereabouts  and  dis¬ 
tressed  circumstances,  but  it  would  appear 
that  he  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven 
the  past,  for  Brummel  received  no  indica¬ 
tion  that  he  might  visit  him,  and,  uninvi¬ 
ted,  he  could  not,  much  as  he  might  have 
desired  it,  presume  on  such  a  step.  An 
accidental  rencontre,  however,  could  not 
be  avoided.  As  the  Beau  was  returning 
from  his  usual  walk  he  came  suddenly 
upon  the  King’s  carriage  making  its  way 
to  the  hotel.  The  great  crowd  rendered 
any  retreat  impossible,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  wait  with  the  rest  until  it  had  passed. 
In  those  few  seconds  his  Majesty  saw  and 
recognized  him,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice,  “  Good  God,  Brummel !”  The  lat¬ 
ter,  pale  as  death,  crossed  the  street  and 
entered  his  lodgings.  They  never  met 
again. 

The  remaining  years  of  Brummel’s  so¬ 
journ  at  Calais  were  rendered  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  by  constant  pressing  need  for 
money.  Since  he  had  abandoned  all 
hopes  of  returning  to  England,  he  had 
been  endeavoring  to  obtain  some  small  of¬ 
ficial  apix>intment  in  France,  sufficient  to 
keep  him  from  want,  but  for  some  time 
without  success. 

At  length,  however,  after  many  difficul¬ 
ties  and  disappointments,  he  received  the 
offer  of  the  consulship  at  Caen,  with  a  sa¬ 
lary  of  about  ;,^4oo  a  year.  But  even  this 
did  not  prove  of  much  assistance  to  him ; 
for  to  be  able  to  leave  Calais,  where  he 
was  deeply  in  debt,  he  was  forced  to  bor¬ 
row  so  large  a  sum  of  money  that  a  consi¬ 
derable  portion  of  his  yearly  salary  would 
have  to  be  expended  for  some  time  to 
come  in  defraying  u.  Both  French  and 
h^nglish  residents  at  Caen  received  him 
most  cordially ;  for  in  spite  of  his  altered 
fortunes  his  former  fame  rendered  him  an 
object  of  great  interest.  The  Beau  seems 
to  have  entered  very  readily  into  their 
plans  for  his  entertainment,  and  dined  with 
every  one  who  invited  him,  a  good  dinner 


being  an  object  of  as  much  importance  to 
him  as  formerly  and  much  less  easy  of  at¬ 
tainment.  Still  those  who  unceremonious¬ 
ly  intruded  themselves  on  his  notice,  and 
they  were  not  a  few,  he  studiously  avoid¬ 
ed.  One  lady  in  particular  suffered  severe¬ 
ly  at  his  hands  for  a  similar  indiscretion. 
Perceiving  the  Beau  and  a  friend  walking 
down  the  street  past  the  open  window  at 
which  she  was  sitting,  she  wished  them 
good  evening,  adding,  “Now  won’t  you 
come  in  and  take  tea  ?”  “  Madam,”  re¬ 

plied  Brummel  laconically,  “  you  take  med¬ 
icine,  you  take  a  walk,  you  take  a  liberty, 
but  you  lirink  tea and  with  a  stiff  bow 
he  passed  on  with  his  friend.  Misfortune 
never  seemed  weary  of  pursuing  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Beau,  for  scarcely  had  he  held 
the  consulate  two  years  when  the  English 
government  determined  to  abolish  it.  It 
is  said  by  some  that  Brummel  brought  this 
calamity  on  himself  by  declaring  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  and  that  the  office  was 
an  unnecessary  one,  but  this  seems  very 
unlikely,  as  it  was  his  only  possible  means 
of  subsistence.  The  consulship,  however, 
was  abolished,  and  notwithstanding  many 
promises  to  the  contrary,  the  poor  Beau 
soon  found  himself  again  in  an  almost  desti¬ 
tute  condition.  Added  to  this  his  health 
was  much  weakened  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis 
by  which  he  was  attacked  in  the  winter  of 
1832. 

Through  the  kindness  of  his  numerous 
friends,  both  English  and  French,  at  Caen, 
he  received  every  attention  during  his  ill¬ 
ness,  and  ultimately  recovered,  but  only  to 
meet  fresh  calamities.  A  small  portion  of 
the  sum  he  had  borrowed  to  enable  him  to 
leave  Calais  had  been  defrayed  by  his  first 
two  years’  income  as  consul,  but  the  re¬ 
mainder,  a  large  amount,  it  was  now  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  his  power  to  repay.  His  cred¬ 
itors,  being  aware  of  this  fact,  pressed  him 
for  the  money,  and  at  length,  with  the 
view  of  extorting  it  from  his  powerful 
friends  in  England,  suffered  the  law  to  take 
its  full  course  upon  him.  The  poor  Beau 
was  rudely  aroused  from  his  slumbers  one 
morning  by  the  grasp  of  a  captain  of  gen¬ 
darmes^  and  shortly  afterwards  conducted 
to  prison.  One  of  his  English  friends  at 
Caen  at  once  proceeded  to  England  to  re¬ 
present  his  deplorable  situation  to  his  for¬ 
mer  friends  there,  and  owing  to  their  gen¬ 
erous  liberality  the  debt  in  a  short  time 
was  paid  and  Brummel  released ;  but  the 
three  months’  captivity  he  had  endured 
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and  the  enforced  contact  with  all  that  was 
most  painful  to  his  refined  tastes  and  hab¬ 
its  proved  a  shock  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  had  not  long  regained  his 
liberty  before  he  was  attacked  by  a  second 
paralytic  seizure  of  a  much  more  serious 
character  than  the  former,  and  from  which 
he  only  partially  rallied;  his  reason  gra¬ 
dually  became  impaired,  and  it  was  soon 
found  necessary  for  him  to  be  constantly 
attended.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  distress¬ 
ing  details  of  this  period ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that,  after  a  while,  his  state  became  so  pre¬ 
carious  as  to  necessitate  his  removal  to  the 
asylum  of  St.  Saviour.  He  was  here  treat¬ 
ed  with  every  kindness  and  consideration, 
but  did  not  long  survive  his  admission. 
During  the  winter  of  1839  he  became  much 
weaker,  and  in  the  March  following  it  was 
evident  that  his  end  was  near.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  his  last  moments,  as  given  by  the 
nun  who  attended  him,  is  very  touching. 
“  On  the  evening  of  his  death,”  she  said, 
“  about  an  hour  before  he  expired,  the  de¬ 
bility  having  become  extreme,  I  observed 
him  assume  an  appearance  of  intense 
anxiety  and  fear,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes 


uf)on  me  with  an  expression  of  entreaty, 
raising  his  hands  towards  me  as  he  lay  in 
bed  as  though  asking  for  assistance,  but 
saying  nothing.  Upon  this  I  requested 
him  to  repeat  after  me  the  acie  (U  contrition 
of  the  Roman  ritual  as  in  our  prayer- 
books.  He  immediately  consented,  and 
repeated  after  me  in  an  earnest  manner 
that  form  of  prayer.  He  then  became 
more  composed,  and  laid  his  head  down 
on  one  side ;  but  this  tranquillity  was  in¬ 
terrupted  about  an  hour  after  by  his  turn¬ 
ing  himself  over  and  uttering  a  cry  at  the 
same  time,  appearing  to  be  in  pain.  He 
soon,  however,  turned  himself  back,  with 
his  face  laid  on  the  pillow,  towards  the 
wall,  so  as  to  be  hidden  from  us  who  were 
on  the  other  side.  After  this  he  never 
m^ved,  dying  imperceptibly.”  It  was  the 
30th  of  March,  1840.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Protestant  Cemetery  of  Caen. 

So  died  the  once  famous,  admired,  and 
courted  George  Brummel,  a  pauper  and 
an  imbecile.  If  his  follies  and  extrava¬ 
gance  transcended  ordinary  bounds,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  his  sufferings  did  so 
also. 


St.  Paul't. 
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Were  we  in  search  of  a  sort  of  golden 
thread  on  which  to  string  together  some 
of  the  choicest  gems  of  poetic  thought  and 
diction,  what  better  could  we  find  for  our 
purpose  than  such  a  title  as  “  Child-Life 
as  seen  by  the  Poets  ?”  Instead  of  a  mere 
collection  of  elegant  extracts,  or  of  mere 
nursery  rhymes,  or  of  poems  written  for 
children,  we  should  have  before  us  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  grandest  poetry  that  men  of 
genius  have  left  behind  to  “  brighten  the 
sunshine ;”  but  we  should  have  in  addition 
something  more — a  sparkling  little  history, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  progress  of  the  poetic 
intellect.  For  it  will  be  found,  on  careful 
examination,  that  there  is  no  better  clue  to 
the  quality  of  any  minstrel  than  his  man¬ 
ner  of  writing  about  children,  his  greater  or 
less  reference  to  childish  experience,  and 
his  fondness  for  child-like  moods.  If,  as 
most  good  critics  now  admit,  the  crucial 
proof  of  any  poet’s  mission  be  the  power 
of  his  human  sympathy,  if  poetry  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  set  of  fanciful  pictures, 
if  it  be  the  perfect  speech  of  the  supre- 
mest  and  simplest  natures  in  their  most  be- 
Nbw  Series. — You  XVI.,  No.  1. 


neficent  moments,  and  if  it  be  conceded 
on  the  other  hand  that  any  worthy  represen¬ 
tation  of  child-life  and  child-thought,  their 
influence  and  their  mystery,  demands  some 
of  the  very  tenderest,  subtlest  qualities  of 
human  nature,  it  will  speedily  be  seen  how 
our  poets  and  singers  may  glorify  or  betray 
themselves  in  this  infantine  direction. 
Open  Shakspeare  at  any  passage  where  the 
beginning  of  life  is  referred  to.  Read  the 
passage : 

r  the  dead  of  darkness 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self  ! 

Prospero  to  Miranda,  TTu  Tempest, 

There  we  have  a  flash  of  humanity  in  one 
epithet :  or  turn  to  the  piteously  beautiful 
lines  on  the  Innocents  in  the  Tower, 

Girdling  one  another 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms : 

Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk 
Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kiss’d  each  other ! 

Or  glance  elsewhere',  even  into  the 
strange  pages  of  “  Pericles,”  and  hear  the 
King  addressing  the  little  one  new  bom 
amid  the  storm : 
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Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life  1 
For  a  more  blust’rous  birth  had  never  bal^ : 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions  ! — for 
Thou  art  the  nideliest  welcomed  to  this  world. 
That  e’er  was  prince’s  child  1 

The  whole  of  the  situation  here  alluded  to 
is  infinitely  tender,  and  should  be  noted  by 
every  student  How  the  whole  great  heart 
of  Shakspeare  sobs  with  Pericles  in  the 
memorable  passage  which  follows,  when  the 
superstitious  sailors  of  the  ship  insist  that 
the  Queen  must  be  thrown  “overboard 
straight !”  “  Here  she  lies,  sir,”  cries 

Lychorida,  pointing  to  the  “  corpse and 
Pericles  exclaims — 

A  terrible  childbed  hast  thou  had,  my  dear; 

No  light,  no  Are :  the  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallow’d  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  confin’d,  in  the  ooze ;  . 

.  .  .  O  Lychorida  1  • 

Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink  and  paper. 

My  casket  and  my  jewels  ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  satin  coffer :  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow ;  hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her ! 

Such  mere  glimpses  of  the  great  Bard 
would  be  insufficient  to  show  the  suprema¬ 
cy  of  his  insight ;  yet  from  either  of  the 
above  passages  we  may  at  least  gather,  at 
a  glance,  that  the  mightiest  of  intellectual 
creators  was  a  man  whose  heart  was  in 
tune  with  all  innocent  loveliness.  We  are 
taught  the  very  same  truth  of  Homer — 
that  mystic  human  figure  far  back  in  time 
— by  the  glimpse  of  Andromache’s  child 
in  the  Iliad.  Here  it  is,  as  admirably  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  late  Mr.  Worsley : 

He  spake,  and  to  the  babe  reached  forth  his  arms. 
Who  to  the  bosom  of  his  fair-eyed  nurse 
Clung  with  a  cry ;  scared  at  his  father’s  look 
And  by  the  brass  helm,  and  the  horsehair  plume 
Waving  aloft  so  grimly.  And  they  laughed. 
Father  and  mother ;  and  the  nodding  helm 
He  in  a  moment  from  his  head  removed, 

And  laid  it  shining  on  the  earth,  then  kissed 
Fondly,  and  dandled  in  his  arms,  the  child. 

And  called  on  if^eus  and  all  the  gods  in  prayer : 

“  Zeus  and  all  gods,  let  this  my  child  become 
Famed  in  the  hosts  of  Troia ;  even  as  I, 

In  strength  so  good,  and  full  of  power  to  reign. 
.Knd,  when  he  cometh  from  the  fight,  let  men 
Say,  ‘A  far  better  than  his  sire  is  here.’ 

And  thus  with  glory-spoils  let  him  return 
From  the  slain  foe,  and  cheer  his  mother’s  heart 

He  spake,  and  in  the  arms  of  his  dear  wife 
Laid  the  fair  babe,  and  to  her  fragrant  breast 
She  clasped  him,  smiling  thro’  a  mist  of  tears. 

Animal  light  and  sparkle  of  childhood 
is  there,  brightening  with  one  sweet  touch 
the  beautiful  episode  of  the  parting.  Leav- 
.  ing  the  great  bard  of  Greece,  turn  to  the 
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great  bard  of  Italy.  In  all  the  awful  se¬ 
ries  of  human  faces  which  succeed  each 
other  in  the  “  Inferno,”  is  there  any  awful- 
ler  than  that  of  Ugolino,  gnawing  the 
skull  of  Archbishop  Ruggieri,  who  starved 
the  miserable  Count  and  his  four  children 
to  deatli  ?  Tender  beyond  tenderness  is 
eveiy  detail  of  the  story,  down  to  the 
heart-rending  close. 

Gaddo  mi  si  gittb  disteso  a  piedi, 

Dicendo :  Ptidre  mio,  cbi  ?  non  m’  aiuti  ? 

Quivi  mori. 

Dante  spares  us  none  of  the  horrible 
particulars;  but  his  soul  is  full  of  stem 
pity.  When  our  own  Chaucer  takes  up 
the  tale,  however,  he  breaks  down — he  is 
too  tender-hearth — he  can  not  finish ; 
but  refers  us  to  the  “  grete  poete  of  Itaille.” 
Chaucer  adds  one  exquisite  touch,  con¬ 
cerning  the  behavior  of  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn 
by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt : 

There  day  by  day  this  child  began  to  cry. 

Till  in  his  father’s  barme*  adowne  he  lay 
And  said,  Farewell,  father,  I  must  die, 

And  kiss'd  his  father,  and  died  the  same  day. 

Chaucer’s  eyes  overflow  at  all  times  with 
divine  tears.  He,  the  “  morning  star”  of 
English  song,t  was  also  the  most  pitiful  and 
the  most  human.  Here,  once  more,  the 
method  of  regarding  a  child-like  circum¬ 
stance  is  the  clue  to  the  whole  poetic  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  writer. 

Having  ascertained  so  much,  we  may 
soon  ascertain  more,  and  discover,  in  fol¬ 
lowing  our  golden  thread  of  subject,  that 
themes  connected  with  child-life  have  been 
treated  most  frequently  at  the  noblest  peri¬ 
ods  of  our  literature;  and  so  surely  as 
poetry  has  been  wretched  and  degenerate, 
such  themes  have  been  employed  most  de- 
gradingly  or  neglected  altogether.  In 
Chaucer,  children  are  fresh  little  creatures, 
touched  with  no  metaphysical  light ;  ten¬ 
der  human  blossoms,  sometimes  plucked 
cruelly,  but  ever  meant  for  beauty  and  for 
brightness.  We  are  breathing  the  morn¬ 
ing  air  of  literature,  and  life  around  us  is 
simple,  xmsophisticated,  and  troubled  by 
no  “  problems.”  With  Shakspeare  and  the 
dramatists  who  shine  around  him  and  con¬ 
stitute  with  him  what  might  be  called  “  the 
Shakspearian  system,”  a  child  is  a  child,  an 
unconscious  actor  sometimes  in  great 

*  Lap. 

t  Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  star, 

To  us  discovers  day  from  afar. — Denuam. 
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events ;  a  prattling  voice  breaking  in  oc¬ 
casionally  on  the  deeper  tones  of  men  and 
women ;  a  little  creature  of  flesh  and 
blood : 

At  first  the  infant, 

Mewling  and  puling  in  the  nurse’s  arms. 

And  then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school. 

How  tenderly  does  Ben  Jonson,  bewailing 
his  boy,  call  him 

Ben  Jonson  his  best  piece  of  poetry ! 

And  with  what  quiet  insight  Michael 
Drayton,  describing  the  little  infant  Mo¬ 
ses,  enters  into  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
infancy : 

Her  pretty  infant  lying  in  her  lap, 

With  his  sweet  eyes  her  threatening  rage  be¬ 
guiles. 

For  yet  he  plays  and  dallies  with  his  pap. 

To  mock  her  sorrows  with  his  amorous  smiles. 
And  laugh'd,  and  chuck'd,  and  spread  the  pretty 
hands. 

While  her  full  heart  was  at  the  point  to  break. 

Moses'  Birth  and  Miracles,  Book  /. 

As  these  men  and  their  contemporaries 
wrote  of  children,  they  wrote  of  all  else — 
with  insight,  tenderness,  and  truth.  They 
were  as  noteworthy  for  kindly  humanity 
as  for  poetic  force  and  range.  So  too, 
though  m  a  much  less  degree,  were  their 
immediate  successors.  The  Stuarts  began 
early  to  create  court  poets ;  and  the  false 
and  artificial  verses  of  Carew  and  his  com¬ 
rades  were  already  poisoning  our  Helicon. 
As  we  follow  our  poetic  thread  further, 
there  are  long  blanks,  and  few  indeed  are 
the  pearls  between  Drayton  and  Milton. 
Milton  was  a  stately  singer,  not  used  to 
unbend  to  infancy,  save  as  typical  of  Him 
who  came  in  infant  guise  to  redeem  the 
world.  His  lines  “  On  a  fair  infant  dying 
of  a  cough”  are  fpU  of  puerile  affectations, 
and  the  “  Ode  on  the  Nativity,”  though 
grand  and  golden  beyond  parallel,  having 
the  effect  of  a  glorious  illuminated  missal 
unrolled  to  sudden  music,  shows  little  or 
no  tenderness.  In  good  truth,  something 
of  the  freshness  of  English  literature  had 
already  departed.  Great  as  Milton  was, 
he  was  academical,  and  his  poetry  wanted 
the  natural  life  of  Chaucer’s  breezy  verse, 
and  Shakspeare’s  ever-varied  numbers. 

But  if  we  are  disappointed  in  the  poets 
who  preceded  Milton,  and  even  in  Milton 
himself,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  immediate  successors  ?  Even 
the  Puritan  poets,  who  were  in  all  respects 
the  finest  singers  of  those  days,  speak  little 


of  child-life,  and  when  they  do  speak,  pile 
up  conceits  and  oddities.  These  men, 
who  would  trim  the  very  daisies  on  a 
grave  into  quaint  forms  and  characters, 
were  mostly  childless  and  overshadowed 
with  religious  sorrows.  VV'hen  the  Resto¬ 
ration  came,  things  were  worse  still.  Our 
poets  played  French  tunes  till  the  world 
sickened,  and  scarcely  one  natural  note 
reached  the  ears  of  the  public.  In  that 
portentous  collection  of  nervous  English 
and  vicious  rubbish,  known  to  the  reader 
as  “  Dryden’s  Works,”  in  that  dusty  lega-  . 
cy  of  a  man  who  might  have  become  a 
great  English  poet,  and  who  doubtless 
was  our  very  best  English  critic,  there  is 
nothing  natural  save  the  fearless  self¬ 
revelation  of  the  writer  who  changed  his 
creed  every  lustrum  and  would  gladly 
have  changed  his  skin  had  that  been  pos¬ 
sible.  Between  Dryden  and  Pope  ihe 
Muses  were  silent,  save  at  routs  and  tea- 
parties  ;  there  was  no  mention  of  children 
or  any  thing  else  innocent ;  and  there  was 
no  true  poetry.  Pope  rose,  flourished, 
lied,  and  confirmed  the  artificial  tenden¬ 
cies  of  his  age  ;  and  Gay,  who  might  have 
done  better  than  any  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries,  for  he  had  real  humor  and  a  large 
heart,  fiddled  away  his  great  gifts,  leaving 
posterity  his  debtor  for  little  more  than  the 
Beggar* s  Opera,  About  this  period,  Jona¬ 
than  Swift  sarcastically  recommended  the 
poor  and  fruitful  Irish  to  eat  their  babies, 
and  showed  in  divers  other  ways  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  ordinary  human  ties.  Let  us 
do  Swift  the  justice,  however,  to  observe 
that,  in  the  same  spirit  of  savage  and  re¬ 
lentless  humor,  he  was  demolishing  the 
artificial  structure  of  English  poetry,  show¬ 
ing  its  insincerity  and  worthlessness.  Eng¬ 
lish  poetry  was  in  a  very  bad  way  when 
Ambrose  Phillips  wrote  his  hideous  infan¬ 
tine  pieces, — on  the  little  “Ehdy  Char¬ 
lotte  Pulteney  dressed  to  go  to  a  ball,” 
etc. carrying  the  patch-box  and  the 
powder-brush  into  the  very  nursery,  be¬ 
daubing  infancy,  and  hailing  it  in  anacre¬ 
ontics  ;  all  his  feeling,  on  seeing  a  beau¬ 
tiful  female  child,  being  that  it  was  not 
old  enough  to  be  made  love  to.  Things 
were  not  much  better  in  Johnson’s  day, 
though  the  fresh  and  wholesome  genius  of 
Goldsmith  was  beginning  to  woo  man 
back  to  nature  and  simple  truth,  and 
Bishop  Percy  published  that  book  which, 
more  than  almost  any  other,  renovated 
our  poetic  literature — the  “  Reliques”  of 
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antique  ballads.  A  great  heap  of  shame¬ 
less  trash  was  yet  to  be  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  ere  that  great  poet  rose,  who  stands 
in  the  foreground  of  modem  jjoetry  and 
dispenses  light  to  all  contemporaries  and 
successors.  Wordsworth  was  bom,  and 
English  poetry  was  saved.  He  himself 
dwelt  in  long  obscurity  ;  but  he  filled  the 
lamps  of  all  the  world  honored.  Byron 
read  Wordsworth  secretly  and  was  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  feeble  verse-writer  into  a 
living  force,  though  he  never  had  the 
grace  to  confess  his  obligation.  Coleridge 
gave  and  received  light  to  and  from  the 
same  source.  Without  Wordsworth’s  po¬ 
etry  to  recmit  his  imperfect  strength,  Shel¬ 
ley  could  scarcely  have  become  a  subtle 
power  at  all  Even  Keats  drank  some¬ 
thing,  though  not  much ;  he  had  scarcely 
begun  to  feel  the  world.  Without  Words¬ 
worth,  indeed,  modem  poetry  might  have 
remained  at  what  might  be  called  the 
“  Addisonian”  stage  to  this  day. 

And  what  did  Wordsworth  begin  by 
doing  ?  By  writing  what  have  been  call¬ 
ed  savagely,  but  quite  tmly,  “  poems 
about  babies,” — about  the  dim  beginnings 
of  life,  about  birds’-nests  and  flower-gath¬ 
ering, — about  little  village  maidens,  gyp¬ 
sy  bo)rs  and  idiot  lads, — about  Barbara 
I.«wthwaite  and  her  pet  lamb,  and  Agnes 
Fell  and  her  new  cloak  of  “  duffel  gray.” 
No  wonder  that  critics  sneered  and  the 
public  neglected.  “  Childishness,  conceit, 
and  affectation!”  cried  Jeffrey  in  i\icEdin- 
burf'h  Rnnno ;  and  afterward  proceeded 
to  compare  Wordsworth  with  Ambrose 
Phillips,  and  actually  quoted  the  noblest 
passage  in  the  noble  “  Ode  on  Intimations 
of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early 
Childhood”  as  a  sample  of  utter  raving 
and  unintelligibility, — these  lines  for  ex¬ 
ample,  among  others ! — 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 

Thoueh  inland  far  we  be. 

Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  thither. 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 

And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

Wordsworth’s  p)oems  about  children  form 
a  volume  in  themselves.  To  this  great 
master,  a  child  was  a  mysterious  and 
beautiful  agent;  childhood,  gn  unutter¬ 
ably  significant  epoch  in  the  history  of 
man.  ‘  It  would  occupy  too  much  space 
to  show  in  how  many  ways  he  conveyed, 
through  the  medium  of  childhood,  his 


sublime  musings  on  human  destiny,  his 
strange  sense,  so  novel  to  the  world,  of  the 
links  between  physical  nature  and  the 
human  soul,  his  straightforward  trust  in 
the  simplicity  of  all  commanding  thought. 
Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  he  opened  up  a 
new  region  of  mystery,  which  was  ex¬ 
plored  with  him  and  after  him  by  other 
commanding  spirits, — by  Coleridge,  by 
Shelley,  by  Tennyson,  and  by  Browning. 

But  Wordsworth  was  not  altogether  the 
originator  of  this  revolution.  Before  the 
author  of  the  “  Lyrical  Ballads”  appeared, 
the  first  keynote  of  a  nobler  literature  had 
been  struck  by  William  Blake,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  genius,  generally  known  as  “the 
mad  painter.”  Blake’s  “  Songs  of  Inno¬ 
cence”  are  full  of  a  strange  weird  simpli¬ 
city,  like  the  speech  of  some  elfin  child. 
They  open  thus : 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee 

On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child. 

And  he,  laughing,  said  to  me, 

“  Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb 

So  I  pij^  with  merry  cheer ; 

“  Piper,  pipe  that  song  again 
So  I  piped ;  he  wept  to  hear. 

“  Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe, 

Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer;” 

So  I  sung  the  same  again. 

While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

“  Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a  book,  that  all  may  read.” 

So  he  vanish’d  from  my  sight ; 

And  I  pluck’d  a  hollow  ree<l. 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen. 

And  I  stain’d  the  water  cleai'. 

And  1  wrote  my  happy  songs 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 

In  these  lamb-like  moods  Blake  has  no 
rival.  There  is  a  poem  of  his,  narrating 
how  a  number  of  little  sweeps  got  w'ashed 
in  a  shining  river  in  Heaven,  which,  for 
simple  audacious  beauty  and  quaintness 
of  effect,  is  without  a  peer  in  our  language. 
Old  and  gray  in  years,  he  was  a  cherub  in 
soul.  He  was  utterly  devoid  of  guile. 
So  tremendous  was  his  simplicity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  that  he  is  said  to  have  persuaded 
his  wife  to  walk  with  him  in  the  garden  in 
a  state  of  nature,  in  the  manner  of  Adam 
and  Eve.  The  ordinary  modem  explana¬ 
tion  for  such  conduct  as  Blake’s  is  summed 
up  in  one  word — “  insanity but  the 
word  is  bandied  about  too  readily.  Many 
of  his  pranks  were  absurd  from  our  point 
of  view;  but  is  it  not  perfectly  obvious 
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that  we  should  feel  in  the  same  way 
towards  any  more  spiritual  being  than 
ourselves,  provided  we  did  not  quite 
fathom  the  living  motive  of  such  a  being  ? 
Blake  believed  himself  a  spiritual  p>erson, 
and  laid  little  stress  on  the  body.  Admit¬ 
ting  for  a  moment  (what  the  world  won’t 
admit)  that  the  conception  was  a  true  one, 
there  was  nothing  irrational  in  his  con¬ 
duct  after  all.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  he 
was  a  truly  divine  poet,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  sown  in  Wordsworth’s  mind  the 
seeds  of  an  imperishable  literature.  Com¬ 
pared  with  Blake’s  child-poems,  Words- 
^  worth’s  wonderful  series  may  be  described 
r  as  less  etherial  and  more  obtrusively  pathe¬ 
tic.  Wordsworth  takes  the  philosophic 
attitude,  and  allows  us,  even  in  such  ex¬ 
quisite  poems  as  “  Alice  Fell,”  to  catch  a 
faint  tone  of  the  schoolmaster.  A  wilder 
and  more  elfin  light,  a  light  more  alien  to 
1  Blake’s  etherial  mood,  yet  far  removed 

1  from  Blake’s  divine  simplicity,  burns  in 
the  child-like  poems  of  Shelley.  They 
are  very  few,  and  little  known  ;  the  finest, 
indeed,  is  not  printed  in  the  body  of  his 
works  at  all.  Another  is  the  merest  frag¬ 
ment,  and,  on  that  account,  infinitely 
touching.  It  bewails  the  death  of  his 
child,  buried  among  the  ruins  of  Rome ; 
and  is  full  of  an  impulsive  gleam,  which 
gains  brightness  from  the  sudden  finish — 
as  if  the  poet  could  bear  his  grief  no 
more : 

TO  WILLIAM  SHELLEY. 

(With  what  truth  may  I  lay — 

Koma  I  Roma  I  Roma  I 
None  i  piu  come  era  prima  I) 

Kly  lost  William,  thou  in  whom 
Some  bright  spirit  lived,  and  did 
»  That  decaying  robe  consume, 

Which  its  lustre  faintly  hkl. 

Here  its  ashes  find  a  tomb. 

But  beneath  this  pyramid 
Thou  art  not.  If  a  tning  divine 
Like  thee  can  die,  thy  funeral  shrine[ 

Is  thy  mother’s  grief  and  mine. 

Where  art  thou,  my  gentle  child  ? 

I.et  me  think  thy  spirit  feeds 
With  its  life  intense  and  mild 
The  love  of  living  leaves  and  weeds, 
Among  these  tombs  and  ruins  wild  ; 

Let  me  think  that  through  low  seeds 
Of  the  sweet  flowers  and  sunny  grass, 

Into  their  hues  and  scents  may  pass 
A  portion - 

But  far  finer — tremendous  indeed  in  its 
blending  of  strong  emotion  and  semi- 
scenic  effect,  is  the  extraordinary  “  Invo¬ 
cation,”  written  under  circumstances  with 
which  all  the  world  is  familiar : 


INVOCATIO.N  TO  HIS  CHILD. 

The  billows  on  the  beach  are  leaping  around  it. 
The  bark  is  weak  and  frail ; 

The  sea  looks  black,  and  the  clouds  that  bound  it 
Darkly  strew  the  gale. 

Come  with  me,  thou  delightful  child, — 

Come  with  me,  though  the  wave  is  wild. 

And  the  winds  are  loose ;  we  must  not  stay. 

Or  the  slaves  of  law  may  send  thee  away. 

They  have  taken  thy  brother  and  sister  dear. 

They  have  made  them  unfit  for  thee  ; 

They  have  withered  the  smile,  and  dried  the  tear. 
Which  should  have  been  sacred  to  me. 

To  a  blighting  faith,  and  a  cause  of  crime. 

They  have  bound  them  slaves  in  youthly  time; 
And  they  will  curse  my  name  and  thee. 

Because  we  fearless  are  and  free. 

Come  thou,  beloved  as  thou  art ; 

Another  sleepeth  still 
Near  thy  sweet  mother’s  anxious  heart. 

Which  thou  with  joy  wilt  fill 
W’ith  fairest  smiles  of  wonder  thrown 
On  that  which  is  indeed  our  own. 

And  which  in  distant  lands  will  be 
The  dearest  playmate  unto  thee. 

Fear  not  the  tyrants  will  rule  for  ever. 

Or  the  pnests  of  the  evil  faith ; 

They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  raging  river. 
Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  with  death. 

It  is  fed  from  the  depth  of  a  thousand  dells. 
Around  them  it  foams  and  rages  and  swells ; 

And  their  swords  and  their  sceptres  I  floating  see 
Like  wrecks  on  the  surge  of  eternity. 

Rest,  rest.  Shriek  not,  thou  gentle  child ! 

The  rocking  of  the  boat  thou  fearest. 

And  the  cold  spray,  and  the  clamor  wild  ! 

There,  sit  between  us  two,  thou  dearest. 

Me  and  thy  mother;  well  we  know 

The  storm  at  which  thou  tremblest  so,  ^ 

W’ith  all  its  dark  and  hungry  graves. 

Less  cruel  than  the  savage  slaves 

Who  hunt  thee  o’er  these  sheltering  waves. 

This  hour  will  in  thy  memory 

Be  a  dream  of  things  forgotten  ; 

W’e  soon  shall  dwell  by  the  azure  sea 
Of  serene  and  golden  Italy, 

Or  Greece,  the  mother  of  the  free ; 

And  I  will  teach  thy  infant  tongue 
To  call  upon  their  heroes  old 
In  their  own  language,  and  will  mould 
Thy  growing  spirit  in  the  flame 
Of  Grecian  love,  that  by  such  name 
A  patriot’s  birthright  thou  mayst  claim. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  poet  is  too  pas¬ 
sionately  moved  to  be  exquisite ;  the  piece 
is  as  loose  in  writing  as  Byron’s  worst  and 
most  careless  flights ;  but  it  veritably  trem¬ 
bles  with  power,  rocking  us  on  the  billows 
of  a  stormy  and  broken  style,  until  it 
ceases  in  a  false  and  dangerous  calm — the 
calm  of  agony  and  pride  suppressed. 
Turn  from  it;  turn  from  the  boat  dancing 
on  stormy  waters,  with  its  two  hysteric  fig¬ 
ures;  and  listen  for  a  moment  to  the 
somewhat  oilier  tones  of  a  great  good- 
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hearted  philosopher — Plato’s  soul  in  Chad- 
band’s  body — crying  unctuously  in  a  green 
English  lane : 

MORNING  INVITATION  TO  A  CHILD. 

Tlie  house  is  a  prison,  the  school-room’s  a  cell ; 
l..eave  study  and  books  for  the  upland  and  dell ; 
Lay  aside  the  dull  poring,  quit  home  and  quit 
care; 

.Sally  forth  !  sally  forth  1  let  us  breathe  the  fresh 
air ! 

The  sky  dons  its  holiday  mantle  of  blue  : 

Tlie  sun  sips  his  morning  refreshment  of  dew ; 
.Shakes  joyously  laughing  his  tresses  of  light. 

And  here  and  there  turns  his  eye  piercing  and 
bright ; 

Then  jocund  mounts  up  on  his  glorious  car, 

With  smiles  to  the  morn — for  he  means  to  go  far ; 
W'hile  the  clouds,  that  had  newly  paid  court  at  his 
levee 

Sjiread  sail  to  the  breeze,  and  glide  off  in  a  lieyy. 
Tree,  and  tree-tufted  hedge-row,  and  sparkling 
between 

Dewy  meadows  enameled  in  gold  and  in  green. 
With  king-cups  and  daisies  that  all  the  year 
please, 

s,  petals,  and  leaflets,  that  nod  in  the 
reeze. 

With  carpets,  and  garlands,  and  wreaths,  deck 
the  way. 

And  tempt  the  blithe  spirit  still  onward  to  stray. 
Itself  its  own  home ; — far  away !  far  away ! 

The  butterflies  flutter  in  pairs  round  the  bower. 
The  humble-bee  sings  in  each  bell  of  each  flower ; 
The  bee  hums  of  heather  and  breeze-wooing  hill. 
And  forgets  in  the  sunshine  his  toil  and  his  skill ; 
The  birds  carol  gladly — the  lark  mounts  on  high  ; 
The  swallows  on  wing  make  their  tune  to  the  eye. 
And  as  birds  of  good  omen,  that  summer  loves 
well. 

Ever  wheeling  weave  ever  some  magical  spell. 

The  hunt  is  abroad — ^hark !  the  horn  sounds  its 
note. 

And  seems  to  invite  us  to  regions  remote. 

The  horse  in  the  meadow  is  stirred  by  the  sound, 
And  neighing  impatient  o’erleaps  the  low  mound : 
Then  proud  in  his  speed  o’er  the  champaign  he 
bounds. 

To  the  whoop  of  the  huntsman  and  tongue  of  the 
hounds. 

Then  stay  not  within,  for  on  such  a  blest  day 
We  can  never  quit  home,  while  with  Nature  we 
stray  far  away !  far  away ! 

This  is  delightful,  especially  as  coming 
from  Coleridge ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  great 
man’s  child-poems  are  lovely  of  their  kind 
— not  quite  so  precious  a  kind  as  Blake’s 
or  Shelley’s,  but  filling  its  worthy  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  lovely  fhings.  Is  it  not, 
th.en,  noticeable  that  all  these  men  whom 
we  have  been  quoting — Blake,  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  Shelley — men  who  vir¬ 
tually  revolutionized  literature,  loved  to  fix 
their  eyes  on  the  dawn  of  life,  with  all  its 
undeveloped  issues  and  vague  evanescent 
meanings  ? 

When  they  had  given  mankind  the  poe- 


IJuiy, 

try  and  philosophy  of  the  business,  it  be¬ 
hoved  gentle  Tom  Hood  to  chronicle  its 
comicality,  which  he  did  delightfully  in  his 
“  Parental  ode  to  my  son,  aged  three  years 
and  five  months 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose, 

(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  to  wipe  your  nose!) 
Balmy  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 

(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth.) 

Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  brilliant  as  its  star, — 

(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar !) 

Bold  as  the  hawk ;  yet  gentle  as  the  dove, — 

(I  tell  you  what,  my  love,  • 

I  can  not  write  unless  he’s  sent  above.) 

But  there  is  another  and  deeper  glimpse, 
in  Hood’s  noblest  vein,  to  be  found  in 
such  pictures  as  that  of  the  little  schoolboy 
reading  the  “  Death  of  Abel”  in  the  play¬ 
ground,  and  listening  to  the  frightful 
“  dream”  of  Eugene  Aram ;  in  the  deli¬ 
cious  lines  commencing 

I  remember,  I  remember. 

The  house  where  I  was  born ; 

And  generally  among  the  pure  serious 
pieces  of  this  great  and  only  half-appreci- 
ateil  English  master. 

In  England,  we  must  look  for  poems  of 
this  kind  among  the  works  of  the  great 
singers ;  but  if  we  go  to  Scotland,  we  shall 
find  a  lyric  in  every  cottage  and  a  song  for 
every  cradle.  The  lowly  Scotch  are  a 
home-loving  and  child-loving  people ;  and 
express  themselves  almost  instinctively  in 
song.  The  fields,  the  highways,  and  the 
woods  swarm  with  humble  poets.  Great¬ 
est,  perhaps,  of  all  Scotchmen  who  have 
written  about  children  is  a  poet  almost  un¬ 
known  in  England,  but  crowned  long  ago 
as  the  laureate  of  the  nursery  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  Scottish  homes.  His  name  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Miller,  and  he  is  still  living.  Before 
hearing  another  word  on  the  score  of  his 
literary  pretensions,  read  the  following,  and 
confess  that  it  would  be  hard  anywhere  to 
find  its  peer : 

THE  WONDERFO’  WEAN. 

Our  wean’s  the  most  wonderfu’  wean  e’er  I  saw ; 
It  would  tak’  me  a  lang  summer  day  to  tell  a’ 

His  pranks,  frae  the  morning  till  night  shuts  his 
e’e. 

When  he  sleeps  like  a  peerie  ’tween  father  and 
me ; 

For  in  his  quiet  turns  siccan  (Questions  he’ll  speir : 
How  the  moon  can  stick  up  in  the  sky  that’s  sae 
clear  t 

Wat  gars  the  winds  blow?  and  whar  frae  comes 
the  rain  ? 

He’s  a  perfect  divert, — he’s  a  wonderfu’  wean. 

Or  wha  was  the  first  bodie’s  father  ?  and  wha 
Made  the  very  first  snaw-shower  that  ever  did  fa’  ? 
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And  wha  made  the  first  bird  that  sang  oil  a  tree  ? 
And  the  water  that  swims  a’  the  ships  in"he  sea? 
But  after  I 're  told  him,  as  weel  as  I  ken, 

Again  he  begins  wi’  his  wha  ?  and  his  when  ? 
And  he  looks  aye  sae  watchfu’  the  while  I  ex¬ 
plain, — 

He’sasauldas  the  hills, — he’s  an  auld-farrant 
wean. 

And  folk  wha  hae  skill  o’  the  lumps  on  the  head. 
Hint  there’s  mae  ways  than  toiling  o’  winning 
ane’s  bread ; 

How  he’ll  be  a  rich  man,  and  hae  men  to  work 
for  him ; 

Wi’  a  kyte  like  a  bailie’s,  shug,  shugging  afore 
him ; 

Wi’  a  face  like  the  moon,  sober,  sonsy,  and  douce. 
And  a  back,  for  its  breadth,  like  the  side  of  a 
house. 

’T  weel  I’m  unco  ta’en  up  wi’t,  they  mak’  a’  sae 
plain ; — 

He’s  just  a  town’s  talk — a  by-ordinar  wean. 

I  ne’er  can  forget  sic  a  laugh  as  I  gat. 

To  see  him  put  on  father’s  waistcoat  and  hat ; 
Then  the  lang-leggit  boots  gaed  sae  far  ower  his 
knees. 

The  tap  loops  wi’  his  fingers  he  grippit  wi’  ease. 
I'hen  he  march’d  thro’  the  house, he  march’d  but, 
he  march’d  ben. 

Like  ower  mony  mae  o’  our  great  little  men. 

That  I  leugh  clean  outright,  for  I  couldna  con¬ 
tain. 

He  was  sic  a  conceit — sic  an  ancient-like  wean. 

But  ’mid  a’  his  daffin’  sic  kindness  he  shows. 
That  he’s  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  dew  to  the  rose  ; 
And  the  unclouded  hinnie-beam  aye  in  his  e’e 
Mak’s  him  every  day  dearer  and  dearer  to  me  1 
Though  fortune  be  saucy  and  dorty  and  dour. 

And  ^oom  through  her  fingers  like  hills  through 
a  shower, 

^^hen  bodies  hae  got  ae  bit  bairn  o’  their  ain. 

How  he  cheers  up  their  hearts, — he’s  the  won- 
derfu’  wean ! 

Tliis  poem  is  only  one  of  many  by  the 
same  lowly  author,  all  as  exquisite  in  lite¬ 
rary  workmanship  as  delightful  in  their 
quaint  affectionate  insight.  “  Wee  Willie 
Winkie”  is  another  perfect  gem.  In  some 
we  have  the  most  delicate  touches  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  in  the  poem  called  “  Hairst,”  or 
Autumn : 

Come,  hairst-time,  then,  unto  my  bairn, 
Urest  in  thy  gayest  gear, 

Wi’  saft  and  winnowing  winds  to  cool 
The  gloaming  of  the  year  ! 

In  others  we  find  the  oddest  turns  of 
humor,  as  in  “  Cockie-leerie-la,”  where  the 
farm-yard  cock  gets  his  apotheosis  as  “  a 
country  gentleman  who  leads  a  thrifty 
life,”  whose  “  step  is  firm  and  even,”  his 
“  bearing  bold,”  as  if  he  said,  “  I’ll  never 
be  a  slave,”  and  who,  if  he  h^  a  “  pair  of 
specks  on  his  nose,”  and  a  “  dickie,”  or 


shirt-front,  on  his  neck,  would  look  uncom¬ 
monly  like  “  Doctor  Drawblood,”  of  vil¬ 
lage  notoriety.  But  mark  the  moral,  old 
boys  as  well  as  young — 

So  hain  wi’  care  each  sair-won  plack,  and  honest 
pride  will  fill 

Your  purse  wi’  gear, — e’en  far-off  friends  will 
bring  grist  to  your  mill ; 

And  if,  when  grown  to  be  a  man,  your  name’s 
without  a  flaw, 

Tken — rax  your  neck  and  tune  your  pipes  to — 
Cocku-leerU-la. 

William  Miller  may  not  be  recognized  by 
the  great  world ;  but  he  is  at  any  rate  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  immortality.  Other  poets  have 
written  admirably  in  the  same  vein  ;  but 
his  is  the  master-touch,  as  unmistakable  in 
its  humble  way  as  the  coloring  of  a  Titian 
or  the  magic  “  smudge”  of  a  Turner. 

Since  Wordsworth  and  the  rest,  a  whole 
school  of  child-poetry  has  arisen ;  we  do 
not  hear  of  poetry  written  for  children  to 
read,  which  is  quite  another  thing,  but  of 
poetry  more  or  less  connected  with  child- 
life.  In  one  of  Tennyson’s  finest  Idyls, 
that  of  “  Dora,”  a  child  is  the  mysterious 
agent  curing  human  wrong  and  misinter¬ 
pretation  ;  and  child-life  is  the  subject  of 
many  of  the  same  writer’s  best  lyrics. 
Browning  even  has  unbent  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  and  given  us,  besides  many  more 
serious  pieces  such  as  the  profound  little 
vignette  called  “  Protus,”  his  immortal 
“  Piper  of  Hamelin.”  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  enumerate,  much  less  to  quote, 
all  the  writers  who  have  followed  suit. 
But  in  any  chronicle  of  this  sort,  honor 
should  be  paid  to  the  anonymous  author 
of  “  Lilliput  Levee,” — one  of  the  most 
pleasant  little  volumes  of  pot-pourri  in 
our  language.  In  other  quarters,  childish 
subjects  have  been  carried  to  the  verge  of 
namby-pamby,  and  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  sickly  twaddle— chiefly  by  ladies. 
The  infantine  manner  is  very  offensive 
when  persisted  in  beyond  a  certain  point. 

Here  must  cease  our  very  imperfect 
sketch  of  a  most  interesting  subject  Sure¬ 
ly  we  have  shown  unmistakably  that  those 
poets  have  ever  been  the  greatest  whose 
hearts  have  been  in  tune  with  all  innocent 
loveliness ;  and  that  where  among  the  po¬ 
etry  of  any  epoch  we  do  not  see  a  Child’s 
Face  peeping  out  somewhere  or  other,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  society  and 
the  poetry  of  the  said  epoch  were  in  alow 
and  miserable  condition. 
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Cornhill  IfaguiM.  * 

THE  "CINQUE  MAGGIO.’** 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OP  MAKZONI. 

He  was.  As  still  as  lay 
The  cold  unconscious  clay, 

^Vhen  the  last  sigh  of  life  had  fled, 

Of  that  great  soul  distenanted, 

So,  at  the  startling  tale, 

The  breathless  world  grows  pale ; 

In  silence  stands  to  ponder  o’er 
The  fatal  page  closed  evermore. 

Nor  knows  if  it  may  be 
That  mortal  such  as  he 
Shall  with  red  footfall  stain 
The  insulted  dust  again. 

In  splendor,  on  his  throne 
I  saw  him,  and  passed  on  : 

While  Fortune,  blending  smile  and  frown, 
O’erthrew  and  raised  and  hurled  him  down. 
Amid  the  clamorous  throng 
I  scorned  to  wake  my  song : 

Unskilled  to  flatter  or  to  sting. 

Incense  nor  outrage  would  I  bring ; 

But  when  the  lustre  splendid 
In  sudden  darkness  ended. 

Rose  with  a  start  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  my  lay. 

From  Alp  to  Pyramid, 

From  Moscow  to  Madrid, 

His  ready  lightnmgs  flashed  and  shone, 
Vaunt*couri«s  of  the  thunderstone. 

And  lit  that  sea  and  this, 

Scylla  and  Tanais — 

Was  this  true  glory  ?  Answer  ye 
That  are  not,  but  that  are  to  be ; 

We  at  Thy  footstool  bow. 

Maker  and  Lord,  for  Thou 
Hast  of  Thy  master-hand 
Never  such  marvel  planned. 

The  stormy  joys  that  fret 
The  soul  on  greatness  set. 

The  yearning  of  the  restless  heart. 

That  bums  to  play  the  imperial  part. 

And  wins  a  guerdon  higher 
Than  Madness  durst  d»re — 

All  this  was  his ;  ’twas  his  to  claim 
For  peril’s  meed  yet  greater  fame ; 

Flying,  and  conquering ; 

An  exUe,  and  a  king ; 

Twice  in  the  dust  o’erthrown, 

’  Twice  on  the  altar-stone. 

*  The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
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He  uttered  but  his  name, 

And  at  his  bidding  came 
Two  warring  centuries  to  wait 
Upon  his  pleasure  as  their  fate ; 

He  set,  with  steadfast  mien. 

His  judgment-seat  between ; 

Then  like  a  vision  passed,  and  wore 
His  life  out  on  that  narrow  shore, 

A  mark  for  boundless  spite, 

And  pity  infinite. 

For  hate  as  deep  as  Hell, 

And  love  invincible. 

As  whelm  the  waters  dread 
The  shipwrecked  swimmer’s  head. 
While  ever  and  anon  his  eye 
Strains  upward  in  his  agony. 

And  sweeps  the  pitiless  main 
For  distant  shores  in  vain, — 

So  slowly  o’er  that  sinking  soul 
Did  the  full  flood  of  memories  roll ! 

Oft  on  the  eternal  pages. 

Wherein  to  after-ages 
He  strove  his  tale  to  tell. 

The  listless  fingers  fell. 

Oft,  as  the  lazy  day 
Died  silently  away. 

Earthward  the  flashing  eye  subdued. 

And  with  enfolded  arms  he  stood, 

^Vhile  o’er  his  thought  was  cast 
The  shadow  of  the  past ; 

Again  the  tented  squadrons  sprang 
I'o  arms,  again  the  ramparts  rang ; 

Surged  the  bright  ranks  again. 

And  wave  of  mounted  men. 

And  to  the  word  of  flame 
The  instant  answer  came. 

Well  might  the  spirit  die 
In  such  an  agony ; 

But,  strong  to  succor,  from  above 
Came  down  a  messenger  of  love, 

RaisM  him  from  his  despair 
To  breathe  a  purer  air. 

And  set  his  feet  upon  the  way 
Where  Hope's  fair  flowerets  bloom  for  aye 
To  those  eternal  plains. 

Rich  in  unmeasured  gains. 

Where  man’s  brief  glories  fade  . 

In  silence  and  in  shade. 

Oh,  fair  and  healing  Faith, 
Triumphant  over  Death, 

Write  thou  among  thy  victories 
That  loftier  majesty  than  his 

Ne’er  bent  in  humbled  pride 
To  Christ  the  crucified : 
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Let  not  the  light  or  mocking  word 
Be  near  the  wearied  ashes  heard ; 

The  Lord  of  weal  and  woe, 

Who  raises  and  lays  low, 

A  living  glory  shed 
Around  the  desolate  bed  ! 


Chambtn’i 

A  FRENCH 

The  following  extraordinary  case  of 
successful  impKJSture,  although  it  occurred 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago,  is  sufficient  to  show  not  only  how 
easily  the  unthinking  portion  of  mankind 
may  be  induced  to  believe  statements  of 
the  most  preposterous  character,  and  how 
readily  they  lend  their  support  to  claims 
which  bear  on  their  surface  the  marks  of 
invalidity  and  falsehood,  but  also  that  men 
of  acknowledged  talent,  whose  whole 
lives  have  been  passed  in  sifting  and 
weighing  evidence,  may  be  duped  by  a 
clever,  cool  scoundrel  who  is  in  possession 
of  a  retentive  memory,  and  an  unlimited 
stock  of  audacity  and  perseverance. 

In  most  instances  of  criminal  imperson¬ 
ation,  an  extraordinary  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  genuine  and  soi-disant  individual 
has  first  suggested  and  then  supported  the 
fraud ;  but  in  the  case  of  Pierre  M^ge, 
the  hero,  if  he  may  be  called  such,  of  the 
following  story,  no  such  likeness  existed. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  persons 
more  dissimilar  in  face,  form,  character, 
and  education  than  the  noble  and  cultiva¬ 
ted  Sieur  de  Rougon  and  the  ungainly 
and  ignorant  French  soldier  who  under¬ 
took  to  act  his  part  Yet  the  impostor,  in 
one  court  of  law,  gained  his  case,  and  en¬ 
tered  up>on  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  in  the  face  of  evidence  which  declar¬ 
ed  that  the  person  he  claimed  to  be  was 
dead  and  buried. 

Scipion  le  Brun  de  Castellane,  lord  of 
Caille  and  Rougon,  was  married,  in  the 
year  1655,  to  Mademoiselle  Judith  le 
Gouche.  Both  were  Calvinists,  and  the 
husband  was  one  of  the  most  earnest 
members  of  that  sect  Their  place  of 
residence  was  Manosque,  a  town  in  Pro¬ 
vence  ;  and  their  family  consisted  of  five 
chfldren — three  boys  and  two  girls.  The 
two  younger  sons  died  at  an  early  age,  but 
the  elder  brother  survived  until  he  was 
thirty-two.  The  baptismal  register  of  the 
Calvinists  h&vmg  been  lost  upon  the  Re- 
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vocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  date 
of  Isaac’s  birth  could  not  be  verified  from 
this  source ;  but  any  doubts  on  this  i>oint 
were  set  at  rest  by  an  entry  in  the  jour¬ 
nal  of  M.  Bourdin,  his  grandfather,  with 
whom  Monsieur  de  Caille  and  his  wife 
resided.  This  entry  proves  Isaac’s  birth 
to  have  taken  place  on  the  19th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1664.  In  1679,  Madame  de  Caille 
died,  and,  by  her  will,  she  made  her  sur¬ 
viving  son  Isaac  her  heir,  and  gave  her 
daughters  legacies;  leaving,  however,  a 
life-interest  in  the  whole  of  her  property 
to  her  husband,  who  determined  to  give 
his  now  only  son  an  education  suited  to 
the  position  he  was  destined  ultimately  to 
fill. 

On  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  the  family  were  obliged 
to  leave  France,  and  settled  at  Lausanne, 
in  Switzerland,  canton  of  Berne.  Here 
one  of  the  daughters  died  in  1686,  and 
the  grandfather  in  1690.  In  the  year 
1689,  a  law  was  passed  in  France  giving 
to  their  nearest  Catholic  relatives  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  those  Calvinists  who  were  fugitives 
from  the  kingdom  on  account  of  their  re¬ 
ligion.  Monsieur  de  Caille  remained  faith¬ 
ful,  and  preferred  sacrificing  his  estate  to 
abjuring  his  creed.  His  property  was 
claimed  by  Madame  Anne  le  Gouche,  the 
sister  of  (Madame  de  Caille,  and  the  wife 
of  M.  Rolland,  Avocat-gdndral  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Dauphin^.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  ultimately  decided  that  the  estate 
should  be  divided.  Property  producing 
an  annual  rental  of  twelve  thousand  francs 
fell  to  a  Madame  Tardivi,  another  rela¬ 
tive  ;  whilst  Madame  Rolland’s  share 
brought  in  a  rental  of  only  two  thousand 
five  hundred  francs. 

Monsieur  de  Caille’s  eldest  son,  who 
was  known  as  Monsieur  de  Rougon,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  of  very  studious  hab¬ 
its,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
literature  and  science.  Indeed,  severe 
application  was  supposed  to  have  greatly 
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aggravated  the  disease  to  which  he  ulti¬ 
mately  fell  a  victim.  He  died  of  con¬ 
sumption,  on  the  15th  February,  1696,  at 
Vevay,  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and 
others,  having  thus  reached  the  age  of 
thirty-two  years. 

On  the  death  of  her  nephew,  whom 
she  had  intended  making  her  heir,  Ma¬ 
dame  Rolland,  who  had  no  children,  and 
who,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  remained  in 
France,  made  over,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
jx)or  of  Manosque,  the  house  which  had 
been  Monsieur  de  Caille’s  family  resi¬ 
dence,  together  with  property  producing 
seven  or  eight  hundred  francs  a  year,  and 
gave  as  her  reason  for  making  this  be¬ 
quest,  the  death  of  Isaac  le  Brun  de  Rou- 
gon,  her  nephew. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1699,  a  soldier 
(soldatde  appeared  before  Mon¬ 

sieur  de  Vauvray,  Intendant  de  la  Marine 
at  Toulon,  and  stated  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Monsieur  de  Caille.  His  history,  as 
he  gave  it,  was  as  follows :  He  had  always 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  on  very  bad  terms 
with  his  father,  in  consequence  of  his  in¬ 
disposition  to  study,  and  the  preference  he 
manifested  for  the  Roman  Catholic  reli¬ 
gion.  His  father  had  hated  him ;  and 
at  Lausanne,  where  the  family  had  re¬ 
treated,  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received 
became  unbearable.  In  order  to  escape 
from  his  father’s  violence,  the  soldier  al¬ 
leged  that  he  had  fled  the  house  several 
times,  and  at  last  he  had  been  placed  in 
close  confinement.  Through  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  servant,  he  was  enabled,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1690,  to  effect  his  escape ;  and  to 
avoid  recapture,  and  to  be  enabled  to  em¬ 
brace  the  Catholic  faith,  he  determined  to 
return  to  Provence.  On  the  road  thither, 
he  was  captured  by  some  Savoyard  troops, 
who  pressed  him  into  the  service ;  but  he 
was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  French  army  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Monsieur  de  Catinat,  to  whom 
he  divulged  his  real  name,  and  by  whom 
he  was  furnished  with  a  passport  to  return 
to  France.  He  then  entered  the  militia  of 
Provence ;  and  one  day,  whilst  on  guard 
at  the  governor’s  house,  his  eyes  fell  on  a 
silver  bowl  bearing  the  arms  of  the  De 
Caille  family,  which  his  father  had  sold 
with  the  rest  of  his  plate,  when  leaving 
France  for  Switzerland.  He  was  so  mov¬ 
ed  by  this  circumstance,  that  he  at  once 
burst  into  tears ;  and  on  being  asked  the 
reason,  said :  “  I  have  very  good  reason 


indeed  to  weep at  the  same  time  show¬ 
ing  a  seal  upon  which  the  same  arms  were 
engraved,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was 
nearly  related  to  those  to  whom  the  piece 
of  plate  had  originally  belonged. 

llie  militia  having  been  disbanded,  our 
soldier  went  to  Marseilles,  where  he  said 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  Hono- 
rade  Venelle,  the  wife  of  Pierre  Mige,  with 
whom  resid^  her  mother  and  her  two 
sisters-in-law.  The  picture  he  drew  of 
these  women  was  far  from  complimentary. 
They  were  of  doubtful  character,  and  had 
not  even  the  outward  appearance  of  being 
respectable.  With  Honorade  Venelle  he 
formed  a  liaison  of  a  criminal  nature — in 
fact,  according  to  his  story,  it  was  arrang¬ 
ed  between  them  that  he  should,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  impersonate  him, 
and  on  all  occasions  should  assume  the 
character  and  act  the  part  of  Pierre  Mige. 
He  did  so.  As  Pierre  M6ge  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  and  paid  away  money ;  as  Pierre 
M€ge  he  had  settled  money  upon  Hono¬ 
rade  Venelle ;  as  Pierre  M^ge  he  had  en¬ 
listed  for  service  in  the  galley  La  Fidile  ; 
and  as  Pierre  M6ge  he  had  been  discharg¬ 
ed,  on  the  force  to  which  he  belonged  be¬ 
ing  reduced.  In  1697,  he  again  joined — 
always  under  the  name  of  Pierre  Mfige — 
and  on  his  enlisting,  he  added  the  sobriquet 
sans-ref^et,  which  the  man  whose  name, 
the  soldier  alleged,  he  merely  assumed, 
had,  it  was  subsequently  ascertained,  made 
use  of  on  five  similar  occasions. 

Such  was  the  story  which  this  remarka¬ 
ble  soldier  gave  of  his  antecedents.  The 
name  of  the  person  who  first  brought  him 
under  the  notice  of  Monsieur  de  Vauvray 
was  La  Violette,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  but 
who  at  one  time  had  been  a  valet  in  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Caille’s  household ;  and  about 
this  time  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
marriage  arranged  between  the  soldier 
and  La  Violette’s  sister;  but  this  match 
was  broken  off",  probably  as  being  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  one  who 
claimed  to  be  a  scion  of  an  old  aristocra¬ 
tic  French  family.  At  all  events,  the  pro¬ 
posed  union  did  not  take  place. 

Monsieur  de  Vauvray,  the  soldier’s  su¬ 
perior,  who  was  a  devout  Catholic,  consid¬ 
ered  it  his  duty  to  pave  the  way  for  his 
subordinate’s  admission  to  the  true  faith. 
He  therefore  laid  the  matter  before  the  Je¬ 
suits,  and  the  result  was,  that  a  short  time 
afterwards  he  was  enabled  to  be  present 
at  the  formal  abjuration  of  his  prote^i. 
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made  on  June  loth,  1699,  in  the  presence  ed  as  a  reason  for  never  having  learned 
of  the  Vicar-general  of  Toulon.  that  his  eyesight  had  been  too  bad  to  ad- 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  the  soldier  mit  of  it  He  neither  knew  the  names  of 
stated  that  his  name  was  Andri  cTEntre-  the  streets  of  Manosque  nor  the  position 
vergufs,  son  of  Scipion  (TEntrevergues,  of  his  father’s  house  in  that  town,  and  he 
lord  of  Caille,  and  of  the  late  Madame  could  describe  none  of  the  rooms  in  it 
Susanne  de  Caille.  He  gave  his  age  as  He  said  his  father  had  three  instead  of 
twenty-three,  and  said  he  could  neither  five  children.  He  could  not  describe  the 
read  nor  write.  This  apparently  opened  appearance  of  his  sister.  He  knew  nei- 
Monsieur  de  Vauvray’s  eyes ;  it  at  least  ther  the  color  of  her  hair  nor  her  height 
aroused  his  suspicions,  for  he  expressed  He  said  his  father’s  hair  and  beard  were 
himself  unable  to  believe  that  the  son  of  black,  and  his  complexion  dark,  and  that 
a  wealthy  man  of  rank  should  never  have  in  stature  he  was  short  and  corpulent 
been  taught  to  read  or  write,  although  he  Now,  the  Sieur  had  in  reality  brown  hair, 
might,  as  he  alleged,  have  quarreled  with  a  red  beard,  and  a  pale  face.  The  claim- 
his  father  on  account  of  his  lazy  habits,  ant  could  give  no  description  of  his  aunt. 
The  report  of  the  abjuration  was  noised  Madame  Lignon,  yet  she  had  lived  with 
abroad.  Monsieur  de  Caille  was  commu-  Isaac  le  Brun  at  Lausanne.  He  could 
nicated  with  at  Lausanne,  and  in  answer  neither  describe  the  stature,  features,  or 
he  stated,  that  his  son,  the  Sieur  de  Rou-  hair  of  his  grandmother,  who  had  taken 
gon,  had  died  on  February  15,  1696;  and  refuge  at  Lausanne,  nor  could  he  remem- 
a  proper  certificate  of  the  death  was  for-  ber  whether  there  were  other  residents  in 
warded  to  Monsieur  de  Vauvray.  It  now  the  house,  where  his  father  lodged  at  Lau- 
transpired  that  the  name  of  Monsieur  de  sanne,  besides  his  family ;  and  finally,  he 
Caille’s  eldest  son  was  Isaac,  and  not  An-  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  friends 
dre  ;  that  his  mother’s  name  was  yudith,  and  relatives  of  the  family  at  Geneva, 
not  Susautu ;  that  his  age  would  have  The  judge  of  the  criminal  court  before 
been  thirty-five,  and  not  twenty-three,  as  whom  this  examination  tcK)k  place  ordered 
he  was  bom  on  November  19,  1664,  and  that  the  depositions  should  be  forwarded 
finally,  that  the  family  name  was  Lc  Brun  to  Monsieur  de  Caille  and  the  nearest  re- 
de  Casiellane,  and  not  U Etitrevergues.  lations.  The  soldier  had  them  sent  to 
Monsieur  de  Vau\Tay,  interested  as  he  Madame  Rolland  and  Monsieur  Tardivi, 
had  been  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual  and  even  to  many  persons  who  neither 
welfare  of  the  soldier,  now  thought  it  high  held  the  estates  nor  knew  any  thing  of  the 
time  to  have  him  arrested ;  and  after  a  family.  Madame  Rolland  answered  by  in- 
coiTes{X)ndence  with  the  ministers  of  the  dorsing  the  statements  made  by  Monsieur 
king,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  civil  au-  de  Caille  in  reference  to  her  nephew’s  resi- 
thorities,  and  lodged  in  Toulon  jail.  All  dence  in  Switzerland  and  his  death  on 
depositions  and  documents  bearing  upon  February  15,  1696. 
the  case  w'ere  ordered  to  be  given  up  to  The  criminal  court  now  issued  an  order 
the  register  of  the  criminal  court.  The  that  the  soldier  should  be  taken  to  Man- 
soldier  demanded  that  he  should  undergo  osque  and  other  places,  and  confronted 
an  examination,  and  it  was  evident  be  with  those  who  could  speak  positively  to  his 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  scraps  of  in-  identity  one  way  or  the  other ;  but  at  this 
formation  which  he  had  only  gained  since  juncture  Monsieur  Rolland,  who  had  come 
his  arrest.  He  now  said  that  he  had  nev-  to  Toulon  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  obtained 
er  known  his  right  name,  but  that  his  fath-  permission  to  proceed  against  the  soldier 
er  had  invariably  called  him  D’Entrc-  as  Pierre  M£ge,  and  accordingly  this  was 
vergues  de  Rougon  de  Caille ;  and  he  al-  done.  Twenty  witnesses  swore  that  he 
ter^  his  age  from  twenty-three  to  twen-  was  Pierre  MSge,  the  son  of  a  convict  in 
ty-five.  He  denied  ever  having  seen  or  the  galleys,  and  some  of  them  said  they 
luown  his  godfather  or  godmother,  and  had  possessed  an  acquaintance  with  him 
affirmed  that  he  was  only  six  years  old  extending  over  twenty  years.  Others  with 
when  he  left  Manosque ;  idbeit  it  was  well  as  great  certainty  swore  that  he  was  not 
known  to  many  that  Monsieur  de  Caille’s  Isaac,  the  eldest  son  of  Monsieur  de  Caille, 
son  was  twenty-one  when  the  family  left  with  whom  they  had  been  fellow-students, 
their  native  country.  He  again  declared  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  alleg-  evidence  would  have  utterly  disconcerted 
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any  impostor.  But  the  countenance  of 
the  soldier  expressed  little  besides  firmness 
*id  courage,  and  many  saw  only  in  his 
calm  and  self-collected  manner  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  win  back  his  own  in  spite  of  every 
thing,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
appearances  were,  for  the  time,  greatly 
against  him.  He  demanded  that  he  should 
be  confronted  with  Monsieur  Rolland  in 
the  presence  of  his  judges.  He  charged 
that  gentleman  with  having  attempted  to 
poison  him  whilst  in  jail,  and  he  succeeded 
in  thus  exciting  the  sympathies  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  his  favor.  Finally,  he  demanded  that 
the  order  of  the  court,  that  he  should  visit 
the  places  where  Isaac  le  Brun  was  known, 
should  be  carried  out.  After  much  delay, 
he  was  taken  to  Aix,  and  on  the  road,  an 
attack,  instigated,  the  prisoner  alleged,  by 
Monsieur  Rolland,  was  made  upon  him  by 
three  men,  who  put  a  pistol  to  his  head, 
and  tried  to  compel  him  to  escape ;  and 
his  keeper  swore  to  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  said  that  he  had  to  come  to  his 
rescue.  'I’his  part  of  the  story  was  never 
thoroughly  cleared  up,  but  at  the  time  it 
certainly  strengthened  the  soldier’s  case. 

Monsieur  de  Gaille,  who,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  all  this  time  in  Switzerland, 
and  unable  to  attend  the  trials  personally, 
on  account  of  the  laws  against  Calvinists 
in  France,  signed  a  deposition  on  January 
6,  1700.  He  simply  affirmed  that  his  son 
Isaac  died  on  February  15,  1696,  and  that, 
being  neither  bereft  of  the  common  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  nor  of  those  of  a  father, 
he  should  have  requested  his  relations  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  had  he  any  cause 
whatever  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the  occur¬ 
rence  ;  but  as  he  had  seen  his  son  die,  such 
a  doubt  did  not  exist.  Monsieur  de  Caille 
at  the  same  time  gave  full  power  to  an  at¬ 
torney  to  prosecute  the  impostor  for  a 
criminal  offence  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Provence. 

By  an  order  of  the  court,  the  prisoner 
was  then  removed  to  Toulon  to  be  tried, 
and  to  receive  a  final  sentence.  This  de¬ 
cision  did  not  appear  to  disconcert  him  in 
the  least.  He  always  expressed  himself 
with  certainty  as  to  ffie  ultimate  result  of 
the  trial,  and  said  he  was  sure  that  if  his 
father,  the  Sieur  de  Caille,  could  see  him, 
he  would  recognize  him,  and  that  parental 
tenderness  would  lead  him  to  own  him. 
Those  around  him  saw  no  signs  of  waver¬ 
ing,  no  hesitation,  no  nervousness,  nor  any 
mark  of  imposture. 


At  his  trial,  however,  which  was  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  at  Toulon,  he  maintained  a 
most  rigid  silence,  and  his  cause  had  to  be 
read  out,  as  for  one  who  was  in  reality 
dumb.  This  behavior  was  no  doubt 
greatly  against  the  prisoner,  but  apparent¬ 
ly  did  not  affect  the  issue  of  the  case.  He 
was  charged  with  impersonating  a  man 
who  was  dead — in  itself  a  capital  offence ; 
but  he  appealed  from  the  whole  criminal 
proceedings,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  prove  before  the  parliament 
of  Provence  who  he  was.  After  further 
delay,  this  was  allowed.  Both  sides  set 
vigorously  to  work  to  collect  evidence. 
The  soldier  was  taken  to  Manosque,  to 
Caille,  and  to  Rougon.  Many  persons 
recognized  him  as  Isaac  de  Castellane; 
and  after  these  journeys,  which  were  almost 
triumphal  in  character,  the  soldier  had 
found  upwards  of  one  hundred  witnesses 
who  were  prepared  to  swear  to  his  desired 
identity. 

On  the  other  hand,  Monsieur  deCaille’s 
side  undertook  to  prove :  First,  that  his 
eldest  son  died  on  February  15,  1696; 
secondly,  that  the  soldier  was  not  his  son ; 
thirdly,  that  he  was  Pierre  M^ge.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Rolland  tried  hard  to  induce  the  par¬ 
liament  to  delegate  the  powers  of  a  magis¬ 
trate  in  partibus  to  some  one  resident  in 
Switzerland,  who  should  take  the  deposi¬ 
tions  of  witnesses  in  reference  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  and  death  of  Isaac  le  Brun,  at  Ve- 
vay,  as  it  was  owing  to  this  weighty  evi¬ 
dence  not  having  been  given  before  a  judge 
of  the  French  courts  that  it  had  not  been 
deemed  fully  admissible ;  but  this  course 
was  violently  opposed  by  the  soldier’s  coun¬ 
sel,  and  the  case  was  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  without  Monsieur  Rolland  hanng 
gained  his  point.  The  soldier  renewed  his 
attacks  upon  Monsieur  Rolland ;  accused 
him  of  tampering  with  the  depositions, 
and  brought  experts  who  swore  that  the 
alterations  were  in  his  handwriting ;  charg¬ 
ed  him  with  erasing  other  portions  with 
corrosives;  accused  all  his  witnesses  of 
jjerjury ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  own  band 
of  followers,  he  was,  after  fifteen  sittings, 
and  another  examination,  declared  to  be 
the  son  of  Monsieur  de  Caille. 

The  public  joy  at  this  decision  \yas  im¬ 
mense.  Merchants  and  shopkeepers,  far¬ 
mers  and  laborers,  alike  left  their  work, 
and  added  to  the  dense  throng  that  had 
assembled  round  the  court  and  choked  up 
its  approaches  since  the  early  morning. 
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The  judges  were  drawn  home  by  the  mob, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  one  of  them  could 
do  to  prevent  them  carrying  him  off  on 
their  shoulders. 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  the  soldier  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  Monsieur  Serri,  a 
physician  who  had  furnished  the  expenses 
of  the  trial ;  and  the  young  lady  being  re¬ 
lated  to  three  of  the  judges  who  had  given 
their  votes  in  favor  of  her  husband,  it  was 
alleged  that  a  knowledge  of  the  propiosed 
alliance  had  influenced  them  in  their  deci¬ 
sion,  However  this  may  be,  the  soldier 
obtained  Monsieur  de  Caille’s  property. 
His  first  act  was  to  drive  forth  the  residents 
in  Madame  Rolland’s  private  poor-house, 
which  had  originally  been  bis  Other’s  resi¬ 
dence.  This  was  particularly  noticeable, 
because,  on  a  visit  he  had  paid  some  time 
previously  to  this  institution,  he  had  re¬ 
marked,  when  looking  up  at  the  windows : 
“  You  are  within,  whilst  I,  the  heir,  am 
without,  still  1  will  not  unhouse  you."  A 
short  time  afterwards,  the  soldier  had  his 
picture  engraved,  with  these  words  under 
It: 

Isaac  le  Brun  de  Castellane, 
Seigneur  de  Caille  et  de  Rougon. 

Aged  37  years  in  1707. 

Below,  again,  were  verses,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  frce  translation : 

Since  childhood’s  days,  my  life  was  dearly  bound 
By  Fate’s  capricious  chains,  whfth  gall  and  wound. 
Away  from  me  my  natal  right  they’d  keep. 

Who  deemed  me  helpless  in  the  grave-bound 
sleep; 

But  Heaven,  defender  of  my  injured  right. 

E’en  through  the  tempest,  points  the  port  in  sight. 

Monsieur  Rolland  was  ruined  by  the 
adverse  judgment,  but  did  not  give  up  the 
struggle.  He  at  once  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  decision, 
and  obtained  leave  to  bring  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  the  King’s  Council;  and  he  was 
strengthened  in  his  hope  of  ultimately 
gaining  the  day  by  the  fact  that  Honorade 
Venelle,  the  wife  of  Pierre  M^ge,  whohad 
kept  silence  during  the  trial,  now  came  for¬ 
ward,  and  positively  declared  the  soldier 
to  be  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  law¬ 
fully  married  in  1685.  Such  a  declaration, 
however,  giving,  as  it  did,  the  lie  direct  to 
the  judges’  decision,  induced  them  to  or¬ 
der  her  immediate  arrest;  and  she  was 
confined  in  jail  at  Aix.  On  the  case  com¬ 
ing  before  the  Council,  Monsieur  de  la 
Blinihre  appeared  for  Monsieur  Rolland, 
and  Monsieur  Sylvain  for  the  soldier ;  the 
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result  being  that  the  judgment  of  the  Pro¬ 
vencal  parliament  was  reversed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  thirteen  members,  and  the  case 
ordered  to  be  sent  before  the  parliament  of 
Paris. 

This  reversal  wrested  the  property  from 
the  hands  of  the  soldier,  and  a  favorable 
termination  to  another  and  entirely  new 
trial  could  alone  restore  it  to  him.  He 
had,  however,  gained  one  grand  point. 
His  life  was  no  longer  in  danger,  as  the 
French  law  did  not  admit  of  any  one  be¬ 
ing  twice  put  on  his  trial  for  the  same  capi¬ 
tal  offence,  and  the  decision  of  the  judges 
of  the  parliament  of  Provence,  given  in 
his  favor,  after  criminal  proceedings  had 
once  been  commenced  against  him,  re¬ 
moved  him  from  a  position  of  great  peril. 

The  scene  of  the  struggle  was  now  re¬ 
moved  to  Paris,  and  it  was  before  the  par¬ 
liament  of  that  city  that  the  case  was  to 
be  more  fully  investigated  and  a  final  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  The  counsel  employed 
on  behalf  of  the  soldier  was  again  Mon¬ 
sieur  Sylvain,  and,  in  addition.  Monsieur 
Terrasson,  who  was  well  known  at  the 
French  bar  as  an  able  and  eloquent  law¬ 
yer,  and  an  upright  and  conscientious  man. 
Monsieur  de  la  Blini^re  again  appeared 
for  Monsieur  Rolland. 

There  probably  never  was  a  case  in 
which  such  hard  swearing  and  counter¬ 
swearing  took  place,  or  where  the  counsel 
on  either  side  appeared  more  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
claims  of  their  respective  clients. 

On  behalf  of  the  soldier,  it  was  urged, 
that  his  steady,  uniform  adherence  to  his 
story,  throughout  the  case,  was  greatly  in 
his  favor,  and  it  was  denounced  as  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  man  without  brains,  edu¬ 
cation,  money,  or  any  kind  of  resources, 
would  have  dared  to  take  a  name  to  which 
he  w’as  not  justly  entitled.  It  was  argued 
that  such  a  proceeding  w’ould  require  pow¬ 
ers  of  intellect  and  memory  that  would 
have  been  nothing  less  than  superhuman. 
The  soldier’s  marriage  with  Mademoiselle 
Serri  was  adduced  in  his  favor,  as  it  was 
pointed  out,  with  some  apparent  show  of 
reason,  that  he  would  not  have  been  fool 
enough  to  have  married  again  whilst  his 
first  wife  was  alive,  and  thus  run  the  risk 
of  a  second  criminal  prosecution  should 
slie  choose  to  give  evidence  against  him. 
Numberless  witnesses  again  gave  testimo¬ 
ny  in  his  favor.  Eisprit  Martine  deposed 
that  she  had  nursed  Monsieur  de  Caille’s 
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son,  and  had  weaned  him.  Her  account 
of  what  he  was  like  tallied  exactly  with 
what  the  soldier  then  was.  She  detailed 
the  scars  which  Isaac  le  Brun  had  upon 
his  body,  and  similar  marks  were  found 
upon  the  soldier.  She  swore  positive¬ 
ly  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  per¬ 
son. 

Catherine  Regnibre  also  swore  to  having 
nursed  Isaac,  and  said  she  recognized  him 
the  very  moment  she  set  eyes  upon  him, 
upon  which  occasion  she  had  been  unable 
to  restrain  her  tears.  She  ^ave  a  clear  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  cicatrices  which 
Isaac  le  Brun  had  on  his  body,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  swearing  that’the  solder  was  the 
same  being  she  had  nursed. 

Catherine  Pierron,  another  nurse,  recog¬ 
nized  him  by  his  eyes,  his  thin  legs,  his 
matted  hair,  and  she  swore  in  an  equally 
unhesitating  manner  to  his  identity  as  Isaac 
le  Brun  de  Castellane. 

Louise  Maudette,  in  whose  care  Isaac 
had  been  placed  after  he  was  weaned,  also 
gave  an  account  of  the  scars  which  the 
soldier  bore,  and  declared  she  recognized 
him  as  Isaac  by  his  cheek-bones,  which 
were  “just  like  those  of  the  boy  she  had 
once  had  charge  of.” 

Monsieur,  de  Mongastin,  among  many 
others,  declared  that,  after  putting  a  great 
number  of  searching  questions  to  the  sol¬ 
dier,  his  answers  satisfied  him  that  he  was 
the  man  he  daimed  to  be. 

Twenty-four  servants  swore  to  his  iden¬ 
tity,  and  a  host  of  other  witnesses,  without 
saying  positively  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Monsieur  de  Caille,  testified  to  the  re¬ 
markable  resemblance  he  bore  to  that  per¬ 
son.  According  to  these  witnesses,  Isaac 
le  Brun  de  Castellane  had  always  promised 
to  be  tall.  He  had  a  slouching  figure,  with 
large,  bony,  and  prominent  shoulders.  He 
was  pot-bellied.  His  skin  was  white ;  his 
hands  were  long  and  clammy.  His  legs 
were  the  same  size  all  the  way  down,  and 
in  additipn  he  was  knock-kneed.  He  was 
very  thin,  and  had  a  sickly  and  delicate 
complexion,  but  want  and  toil  had  served 
to  harden  him.  He  was  ugly,  and  very 
disagreeable ;  his  head  was  buried  between 
his  shoulders.  His  hair  was  coarse,  black, 
and  lank.  His  face  was  long;  his  fore¬ 
head  projecting  and  irregular.  His  eyes 
were  small,  deep  set,  and  watery.  His 
temples  and  cheek-bones  were  large,  and 
his  cheeks  were  hollow.  His  nose  was 
flat,  his  chin  sharp;  his  mouth  large,  and 


filled  with  black  and  ugly  teeth.  Natural¬ 
ly,  his  complexion  was  pale,  and  he  roug¬ 
ed  his  face,  to  avoid  looking  like  a  corpse. 

His  voice  was  Uke  a  woman’s.  His  ap¬ 
pearance  contemptible.  The  general  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  face  was  idiotic.  He  had 
the  manners  of  a  clown,  and  the  gait  of  a 
fool.  He  had  a  scar  on  the  left  eyebrow, 
caused  by  a  stone  thrown  at  him ;  scars 
beneath  ^th  eyes,  produced  by  the  incis¬ 
ion  of  a  lancet.  At  his  birth,  his  ears  were 
attached  to  his  head  at  the  outer  edgea  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
separate  them  with  a  razor.  He  had  marks 
of  scrofula  on  his  neck  and  legs,  and  a  tu¬ 
mour  beneath  the  knee,  which  had  been 
punctured  thrice.  As  a  child,  his  great 
toe  w'as  lanced  for  inflammation  caused  by 
the  nail  growing  into  the  quick.  His  nurse 
had  cauterized  his  left  leg.  At  the  back  of 
his  head  there  was  a  large  pointed  bone, 
which  protruded  in  a  very  remarkable  man¬ 
ner.  His  father,  grandfather,  and  uncle 
had  each  a  similar  pieculiarity,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  was  hereditary  in  his  family.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  son  of  Monsieur  de  Caille  re¬ 
sembled  his  mother  chiefly  in  his  nose  and 
the  lower  part  of  his  face.  He  resembled 
Mademoiselles  le  Goucheand  St.  Etienne, 
his  cousins;  but  above  all,  he  was  like 
Madame  de  Lignon,  his  aunt,  and  Mdlle. 
la  Coulette,  his  cousin.  Such  was  the  de¬ 
scription  of  his  person.  As  to  his  mind, 
he  was,  it  was  alleged,  stupid,  and  rarely 
spoke  without  making  some  silly  remark. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  teach  him  either 
to  read  or  to  write.  He  was  brutal,  pas¬ 
sionate,  quarrelsome,  without  feeling,  and 
always  ill-treated  children  of  his  own  age. 
He  had  a  cringing  aspect,  and  the  man¬ 
ners  of  a  groom,  and  fled  from  the  society 
of  respectable  people  to  enjoy  that  of 
scoundrels. 

This  description  was  flatly  contradicted  • 
by  Monsieur  RoUand’s  witnesses ;  and  the 
soldier’s  counsel  urged  that,  as  Monsieur 
Isaac  de  Castellane  could  not  have  two 
noses,  two  mouths,  in  short  two  faces  and 
two  bodies,  his  was  the  right  portrait. 
Witnesses  were  brought  who  stated  that 
Monsieur  de  Caille  was  never  at  his  son’s 
death-bed  at  all.  Others  swore  that  Isaac 
never  could  read  or  write;  and  to  show 
that  this  was  nothing  extraordinary,  several 
instances  were  cited  of  persons  of  good 
position  who  were  then  in  the  flesh  whose 
education  had  been  left  in  the  same  de¬ 
plorable  condition.  Other  instances  of 
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persons  who  had  forgotten  to  read  after 
they  had  learned  were  proved,  in  order  to 
meet  the  evidence  of  those  who  appeared 
to  remember  that  Isaac’s  learning  had 
reached  thus  far. 

Many  witnesses  swore  that  the  soldier  in 
no  way  resembled  Pierre  Mige  in  stature, 
features,  complexion,  or  voice.  The  at¬ 
tacks  upon  Monsieur  Rolland  were  re¬ 
sumed.  He  was  denounced  as  a  menda¬ 
cious  conspirator,  in  league  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  The  evidence  in 
the  depositions  of  Monsieur  de  Caille  was 
ridiculed  as  being  utterly  worthless,  com¬ 
ing  from  a  man  who  had  fled  from  his 
country  as  a  heretic,  and  it  was  urged  that 
the  majority  of  his  relations  were  not  to  be 
believed  for  similar  reasons. 

On  the  other  hand.  Monsieur  de  la 
Blinibre’s  witnesses  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  the  numerous  peculiarities  said  to  have 
been  visible  in  and  upon  Isaac  le  Brun. 
According  to  their  testimony.  Monsieur  de 
Caille’s  son  had  fine  eyes,  a  well-formed 
nose,  a  small  rosy  mouth,  a  remarkably 
well-formed  face,  and  a  beautiful  com¬ 
plexion.  His  figure  was  slight,  but  firmly 
and  compactly  built  He  carried  himself 
well,  and  had  a  most  pleasihg  expression 
of  countenance.  His  manners  were  win¬ 
ning,  and  his  disposition  kind.  He  was  a 
man  of  high  character,  and  extremely  lib¬ 
eral-mind^.  He  was  well  informed,  full 
of  wit  and  vivacity,  yet  at  the  same  time 
gentle  and  unassuming.  He  spoke  French 
perfectly,  and  was  devoted  to  the  exercise 
both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  much 
attached  to  his  own  profession  of  faith — 
was  pure  in  morals,  fair  in  his  dealings. 
In  fine,  he  was  a  scholar,  gentleman,  and 
Christian. 

Four  of  Isaac’s  tutors  deposed  to  his 
having  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
his  having  studied  Greek  and  Latin  at 
college.  Duly  attested  certificates,  signed 
by  the  French  Minister  at  Geneva,  from 
five  different  professors,  set  forth  that  Isaac 
le  Brun  had  attended  their  lectures  at  Ge¬ 
neva  during  three  years.  As  it  had  been 
urged  that  he  had  forgotten  to  read  and 
write.  Monsieur  de  la  BHnibr^  pointed  out 
that  the  soldier  had  denied  ever  having 
lieen  able  to  learn  to  write. 

With  regard  to  the  proofs  of  Isaac  de 
Castellane’s  death,  certificates  were  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  Magistrates  at  Vevay, 
establishing  the  fact  Other  depositions 
were  also  forwarded,  after  having  been 
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authenticated  by  the  authorities  of  Berne 
and  the  Marquis  de  Pupieux,  the  French 
ambassador  in  Switzerland;  among  oth¬ 
ers,  those  of  Monsieur  le  Sage,  the  minister 
who  attended  Isaac  le  Brun  on  his  death¬ 
bed  ;  of  Monsieur  Second,  in  whose  house 
he  lived;  of  the  doctor,  surgeon,  and 
chemist  who  attended  him ;  of  the  watcher 
who  had  been  placed  over  his  body,  and 
who  had  laid  it  out;  of  the  undertaker 
w’ho  had  prepared  the  corpse  for  burial, 
and  placed  it  in  the  coffin ;  and  of  several 
others  who  had  attended  the  sick  man 
during  his  last  illness,  and  who  had  subse- 
c^uently  followed  him  to  the  ^ave.  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Caille  further  obtained  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  twenty-nine  other  witnesses,  who 
had  known  the  deceased  at  I.ausanne,  and 
who  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the 
illness  that  had  eventually  carried  him  off, 
and  of  his  general  appearance.  Three  of 
Isaac  le  Brun’s  aunts  gave  similar  evi¬ 
dence;  and  the  vicar  of  the  parish  of  St 
Louis  at  Grenoble  deposed  that  he  was 
present  when  Madame  Rolland  received 
the  news  of  her  nephew’s  death  in  1 696. 
This  was  the  principal  evidence  brought 
forward  in  proof  of  the  death  of  Isaac  le 
Brun,  and  certainly  most  people  would 
consider  it  sufficiently  convincing,  and  in 
the  end  it  proved  so.  Other  proof,  how¬ 
ever,  was  forthcoming  to  show  who  the 
soldier  in  reality  was,  and  this  was  subse¬ 
quently  placed  beyond  doubt  Honorade 
Venelle  came  forw’ard  and  swore  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  that  Pierre  M6ge  was  her  husband, 
whom  she  had  married  in  1685,  and  with 
whom  she  had  cohabited  until  1699.  Her 
reason  for  keeping  so' rigid  a  silence  since 
she  first  heard  of  her  husband’s  villainous 
proceedings  were  perfectly  valid  and  com¬ 
prehensible.  Had  she  attempted  to  verify 
his  statements,  her  position  would  have 
been  that  of  partkeps  criminis ;  on  the 
other  hand,  had  she  given  information  as 
to  who  he  really  was,  she  would  in  effect 
have  been  signing  his  death-waitant,  and 
she  determined  to  let  things  take  their 
course,  the  more  so  as  her  position  as  a 
married  woman  was  not  imperiled  until 
the  marriage  of  Pierre  Mfige  with  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Serri.  Her  evidence,  coupled 
with  that  of  many  other  witnesses,  estab¬ 
lished  the  identity  of  the  soldier  as  Pierre 
Mfige,  who  had  enlisted  seven  times  in  the 
French  army,  against  whom  a  warrant  for 
violence  against  a  clergyman  had  been 
issued,  who  had  three  times  abjured  his 
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religion,  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  many 
other  vile  actions. 

In  this  extraordinary  case,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  French  causes  cilibres, 
no  less  than  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  witnesses,  who  had  almost  all  seen 
and  known  Isaac  de  Castellane,  were  ex¬ 
amined  on  the  impostor’s  side.  Of  these, 
one  hundred  and  ten  either  swore  positively 
that  the  soldier  was  the  son  of  Monsieur 
de  Caille,  or  that  they  believed  him  to  be 
such.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  ten  wit¬ 
nesses,  twenty  said  that  the  impostor  re¬ 
sembled  Madame  Rolland,  although  not 
the  slightest  likeness  existed  between  the 
two.  Sixteen  were  convicted  of  falsehood 
out  of  their  own  mouths.  One  extraordi¬ 
nary  fact  was  elicited  during  the  trial :  the 
journal  of  Monsieur  Bourdin,  Isaac  de 
Castellane’s  maternal  grandfather,  contain¬ 
ed  an  entry  of  the  names  of  the  five  dif¬ 
ferent  nurses  who  had  attended  his  grand¬ 
son  when  a  child,  and  these  did  not  cor¬ 
respond  with  either  the  Christian  or  sur¬ 
names  of  those  examined  during  this  trial ; 
and  it  was  proved  that  one  of  them.  Mar- 
tine  Esprit,  could  only  have  been  seven 
years  old  at  the  very  time  she  swore  she 
suckled  Isaac  le  Brun. 

On  behalf  of  Madame  Rolland,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  witnesses  were 
examined — of  these  thirty-eight  swore  that 
the  soldier  wa#  not  the  son  of  Monsieur  de 
Caille;  seven,  at  the  Toulon  trial,  swore 
the  same.  All  these  witnesses  agreed  with 
those  at  Lausanne  and  Vevay  in  their  de¬ 
scription  of  Isaac  le  Brun.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  witnesses  swore  that  the  soldier 
was  Pierre  Mege,  whom  they  had  known 
— some  fifteen,  others  twenty,  and  again, 
others  twenty-five  years.  At  the  Toulon 
trial,  nine  gave  similar  evidence.  They 
showed  themselves  to  be  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  his  history  to  the  most  minute 
details.  Many  of  his  comrades  and  su¬ 
periors  in  the  array  never  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  the  same  Pierre 
M^ge ;  in  fact,  on  all  sides,  from  those 
who  had  known  him  well,  and  those 
who  knew  but  little  of  him,  the  cry 
New  Series.— Vol.  XVI.,  No.  i. 


came  that  he  was  no  one  else  but  Pierre 
Mege. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  of 
the  members  of  the  family  of  De  Caille  re¬ 
jected  the  soldier  as  an  impostor  from  the 
very  first.  Only  one  relation,  who  had 
never  seen  Isaac  le  Brun,  said  he  believed 
in  him ;  but  this  statement  was  afterwards 
withdrawn.  Among  the  witnesses  of  the 
soldier,  there  were  twenty  beggars  subsist¬ 
ing  on  charity  at  Manosque,  and  sixty 
workmen  and  peasants  who  were  unable 
to  read  and  wTite.  Among  the  witnesses 
on  behalf  of  Madame  Rolland,  more  than 
two-thirds  were  burgesses,  lawyers,  gentle¬ 
men  or  clergymen,  many  of  whom  had 
studied  with  Isaac  le  Brun. 

On  the  17th  March,  1712,  thirteen  years 
from  the  date  upon  which  the  impostor 
first  came  forward,  the  supreme  court  of 
Paris  decided  that  he  was  not  the  son  of 
Monsieur  de  Caille,  but  was  Pierre  Mege. 
He  was  again  thrown  into  prison,  but  the 
unfortunate  Mademoiselle  S^,  with  whom 
the  impostor  had  gone  through  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  marriage  after  the  absurd  decision 
of  the  Provencal  Parliament,  commenced 
a  suit,  conducted  by  Monsieur  Jylouin,  in 
which  she  sought  to  obtain  an  order  to 
oppose  the  judgment  which  made  her 
marriage  illegal  This  delayed  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  bigamy  against  MSge,  which  was 
to  have  b^n  at  once  proceeded  with ;  but 
before  Mademoiselle  &rri’s  case  had  been 
terminated,  death  had  summoned  him  be¬ 
fore  a  higher  tribunal 

Although  it  is  difficult,  within  the  pre¬ 
scribed  limits  of  a  magazine  article,  to  give 
a  faithful  account  of  such  a  protracted 
trial,  we  have  endeavored  to  do  so.  Much 
of  the  evidence  has,  of  course,  necessarily 
been  omitted,  together  with  the  able 
speeches  of  the  counsel,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  boldness  and  ef¬ 
frontery  are  principally  needed  for  success¬ 
ful  imposture,  and  that  the  clearest  and 
most  unimpeachable  evidence  is  some¬ 
times  scarcely  sufficient  to  combat  success¬ 
fully  the  fraudulent  designs  of  those  who 
possess  such  qualities. 
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.On  Friday,  the  fifth  of  April,  a  note¬ 
worthy  assemblage  gathered  round  an  open 
vault  in  a  comer  of  Highgate  Cemetery. 
Some  hundreds  of  persons,  closely  pack^ 
up  the  steep  banks  among  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  had  found  in  that  grave  a  com¬ 
mon  bond  of  brotherhood.  I  say,  in  that 
grave.  They  were  no  sect,  clique,  or 
school  of  disciples,  held  together  by  com¬ 
munity  of  opinions.  They  were  simply 
men  and  women,  held  together,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  by  love  of  a  man,  and 
that  man,  as  they  had  believed,  a  man  of 
God.  All  shades  of  opinion,  almost  of 
creed,  were  represented  there ;  though  the 
majority  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
England — many  probably  reconciled  to 
that  church  by  him  who  lay  below.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  indeed  of 
women,  were  there;  for  he  had  had  a 
word  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Most  of  them  had  never  seen  each  other 
before — would  never  see  each  other  again. 
But  each  felt  that  the  man,  however  un¬ 
known  to  him,  who  stood  next  him  was 
indeed  a  brother,  in  loyalty  to  that  beauti¬ 
ful  soul,  beautiful  face,  beautiful  smile, 
beautiful  voice,  from  which,  in  public  or 
in  secret,  each  had  received  noble  im¬ 
pulses,  tender  consolation,  loving  correc¬ 
tion,  and  clearer  and  juster  conceptions 
of  God,  of  duty,  of  the  meaning  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  the  universe.  And  when 
they  turned  and  left  his  body  there,  the 
world — as  oAe  said  who  served  him  gal¬ 
lantly  and  long — seemed  darker  now  he 
had  left  it :  but  he  had  stayed  here  long 
enough  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  was 
fitted.  He  had  wasted  no  time,  but  died, 
like  a  valiant  man,  at  his  work,  and  of  his 
work. 

He  might  have  been  buried  in  West¬ 
minster  -\bbey.  There  was  no  lack  of 
men  of  mark  who  held  that  such  a  public 
recognition  of  his  w'orth  was  due,  not  only 
to  the  man  himself,  but  to  the  honor  of 
the  Church  of  England.  His  life  had  been 
one  of  rare  sanctity ;  he  was  a  philoso¬ 
pher  of  learning  and  acuteness,  unsurpass¬ 
ed  by  any  man  of  his  generation ;  he  had 
done  more  than  any  man  of  that  genera¬ 
tion  to  defend  the  Church’s  doctrines ;  to 


recommend  her  to  highly  cultivated  men 
and  women ;  to  bring  within  her  pale 
those  who  had  been  bom  outside  of  it,  or 
had  wandered  from  it;  to  reconcile  the 
revolutionary  party  among  the  workmen 
of  the  great  cities  with  Christianity,  order, 
law ;  to  make  all  ranks  understand  that  if 
Christianity  meant  any  thing,  it  meant 
that  a  man  should  not  merely  strive  to 
save  his  own  soul  after  death,  but  that  he 
should  live  here  the  life  of  a  true  citizen, 
virtuous,  earnest,  helpful  to  his  human 
brethren.  He  had  been  the  originator  of, 
or  at  least  the  chief  mover  in,  working 
men’s  colleges,  schemes  for  the  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  of  women,  for  the  protection  of 
the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  He  had 
been  the  champion,  the  organizer,  the 
helper  with  his  own  money  and  time,  of 
that  cooperative  movement — ^the  very  germ 
of  the  economy  of  the  future — which  seems 
now  destined  to  spread,  and  w’ith  right 
good  results,  to  far  other  classes,  and  in 
far  other  forms,  than  those  of  which 
Mr.  Maurice  was  thinking  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  •  His  whole  life  had  been  one  of 
unceasing  labor  for  that  which  he  believed 
to  be  truth  and  right,  and  for  the  practical 
amelioration  of  his  fellow  creatures.  He 
had  not  an  enemy,  unless  it  were  here  and 
there  a  bigot  or  a  dishonest  man — ^two 
classes  who  could  not  abide  him,  because 
they  knew  well  that  he  could  not  abide 
them.  But  for  the  rest,  those  from  whom 
he  had*  differed  most,  with  whom  he  had 
engaged,  ere  now,  in  the  sharpest  contro¬ 
versy,  had  learned  to  admire  his  sanctity, 
charity,  courtesy — for  he  was  the  most 
erfect  of  gentlemen — as  well  as  to  respect 
is  genius  and  learning.  He  had  been 
welcomed  to  Cambridge,  by  all  the  finer 
spirits  of  the  University,  as  Professor  of » 
Moral  Philosophy ;  and  as  such,  and  as 
the  parish  priest  of  St.  Edward’s,  he  had 
done  his  work — as  far  as  failing  health  al¬ 
lowed — as  none  but  he  could  do  it.  Noth¬ 
ing  save  his  own  too-scrupulous  sense  of 
honor  had  prevented  him  from  accept¬ 
ing  some  higher  ecclesiastical  preferment 
— which  he  would  have  used,  alas!  not 
for  literary  leisiu’e,  nor  for  the  physical 
rest  which  he  absolutely  required,  but 
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merely  as  an  excuse  for  great  and  more 
arduous  toil.  If  such  a  man  was  not  the 
man  whom  the  Church  of  England  would 
delight  to  honor,  who  was  the  man  ?  But 
he  was  gone ;  and  a  grave  among  Eng¬ 
land’s  worthies  was  all  that  could  be  offer¬ 
ed  him  now;  and  it  was  offerrj.  But 
those  whose  will  upon  such  a  point  was 
law,  judged  it  to  be  more  in  keeping  with 
the  exquisite  modesty  and  humility  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Denison  Maurice,  that  he  should  be 
laid  out  of  sight,  though  not  out  of  mind, 
by  the  side  of  his  father  and  his  mother. 
Well :  be  it  so.  At  least  that  green  nook 
at  Highgate  will  be  a  sacred  spot  to  hun¬ 
dreds — it  may  be  to  thousands — who  owe 
him  more  than  they  will  care  to  tell  to  any 
created  being. 

It  w.-i-s,  after  all,  in  this — in  his  personal 
influence — that  Mr.  Maurice  was  greatest. 
True,  he  was  a  great  and  rare  thinker. 
Those  who  wish  to  satisfy  themselves  of 
this  should  measure  the  capaciousness  of  his 
intellect  by  studying — not  by  merely  read¬ 
ing — his  Boyle  Lectures  on  the  relipons  of 
the  world;  and  that  Kingdom  of  Christ,  the 
ablest  “  Apology”  for  the  Catholic  Faith 
which  England  has  seen  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  The  ablest,  and  per¬ 
haps  practically  the  most  successful ;  for 
it  has  made  the  Catholic  faith  look  living, 
rational,  practical,  and  practicable,  to  hun¬ 
dreds  who  could  rest  neither  in  modified 
Puritanism  or  modified  Romanism,  and  still 
less  in  skepticism,  however  earnest.  The 
fact  that  it  is  written  from  a  Realist  point  of 
view,  as  all  Mr.  Maurice’s  books  are,  will 
make  it  obscure  to  many  readers.  Nomi¬ 
nalism  is  just  now  so  utterly  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant,  that  most  persons  seem  to  have  lost 
the  power  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  talk¬ 
ing,  by  any  other  method.  But  when  the 
tide  of  thought  shall  turn,  this,  and  the 
rest  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  works,  will  become 
not  only  precious  but  luminous,  to  a  gen¬ 
eration  which  will  have  recollected  that 
substance  does  not  mean  matter,  that  a 
person  is  not  the  net  result  of  his  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  the  Real  is  not  the  visi¬ 
ble  Actual,  but  the  invisible  Ideal. 

If  any  one,  again,  would  test  Mr.  Mau¬ 
rice’s  faculty  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture, 
let  him  study  the  two  volumes  on  the  Gos¬ 
pels  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  John;  and 
study,  too,  the  two  volumes  on  the  Old 
Testament,  which  have  been  (as  a  fact) 
the  means  of  delivering  more  than  one  or 
two  from  both  the  Rationalist  and  the 


Mythicist  theories  of  interpretation.  I 
mention  these  only  as  peculiar  examples 
of  Mr.  Maurice’s  power.  To  those  who 
have  read  nothing  of  his,  I  would  say, 
“  Take  up  what  book  you  will,  you  will  be 
sure  to  find  in  it  something  new  to  you, 
something  noble,  something  which,  if  you 
can  act  on  it,  will  make  you  a  better  man.” 
And  if  any  one,  on  making  the  trial,  should 
say,  “  But  I  do  not  understand  the  book. 
It  is  to  me  a  new  world then  it  must  be 
answered,  “If  you  wish  to  read  only  books 
which  you  can  understand  at  first  sight, 
confine  yourself  to  periodical  literature. 
As  for  finding  yourself  in  a  new  world,  is 
it  not  good  sometimes  to  do  that  ? — to 
discover  how  vast  the  universe  of  mind,  as 
well  as  of  matter,  is;  that  it  contains  many 
worlds ;  and  that  wise  and  beautiful  souls 
may  and  do  live  in  more  worlds  than  your 
own  ?”  Much  has  been  said  of  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  style.  It  is  a 
question  whether  any  great  thinker  will  be 
any  thing  but  obscure  at  times;  simply 
because  he  is  possessed  of  conceptions  b^ 
yond  his  powers  of  expression.  But  the 
conceptions  may  be  clear  enough ;  and  it 
may  be  worth  the  wise  man’s  while  to 
search  for  them  under  the  imperfect  words. 
Only  thus-:-to  take  an  illustrious  instance 
— has  St.  Paul,  often  the  most  obscure  of 
writers,  become  luminous  to  students ;  and 
there  are  those  who  will  hold  that  St.  Paul 
is  by  no  means  understood  yet ;  and  that 
the  Calvinistic  system  which  has  been 
built  upon  his  Epistles,  has  been  built  up 
upon  a  total  ignoring  of  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  a  total  misunderstanding  of 
the  remainder ;  yet,  for  all  that,  no  Chris¬ 
tian  man  will  lightly  shut  up  St.  Paul  as 
too  obscure  for  use.  Really,  when  one  con¬ 
siders  what  worthless  verbiage  men  have 
ere  now,  and  do  still,  take  infinite  pains  to 
make  themselves  fancy  that  they  under¬ 
stand,  one  is  tempted  to  impatience  when 
men  confess  that  they  will  not  take  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  trying  to  understand  Mr.  Maurice. 

Yet,  after  all,  I  know  no  work  which 
gives  a  fairer  measure  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  in¬ 
tellect,  both  political  and  exegetic,  and  a 
fairer  measure,  likewise,  of  the  plain  down¬ 
right  common  sense  which  he  brought  to 
bear  on  each  of  so  many  subjects,  than  his 
Commentary  on  the  very  book  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  least  connection  with  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  on  which  common  sense 
has,  as  yet,  been  seldom  employed ;  name¬ 
ly,  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  TTiat  his 
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method  of  interpretation  is  the  right  one 
can  hardly  be  doubted  by  those  who  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  is  the  one  and  only  method 
on  which  any  fair  exegesis  is  possible — 
namely,  to  ask,  What  must  these  words 
have  meant  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
actually  spoken  ?  That  Mr.  Maurice  is 
more  reverent,  by  being  more  accurate, 
more  spiritual,  by  being  more  practical,  in 
his  interpretation,  than  commentators  on 
this  book  have  usually  been,  will  be  seen 
the  more  the  book  is  studied,  and  found 
to  be,  what  any  and  every  commentary  on 
the  Revelation  ought  to  be — a  mine  of  poli¬ 
tical  wisdom.  Sayings  will  be  found,  which 
will  escape  the  grasp  of  most  readers,  as  in¬ 
deed  they  do  mine,  so  pregnant  are  they, 
and  swift  revealing,  like  the  lightning-flash 
at  night,  a  whole  vision  :  but  only  for  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  space.  The  reader  may  find  also 
details  of  interpretation  which  are  open  to 
doubt :  if  so,  he  will  remember  that  no  man 
would  have  shrunk  with  more  horror  than 
Mr.  Maurice  from  the  assumption  of  infalli¬ 
bility.  Meanwhile,  that  the  author’s  manly 
confidence  in  the  reasonableness  of  his 
method  will  be  justified  hereafter,  I  must 
hope,  if  the  Book  of  Revelation  is  to  re¬ 
main,  as  God  grant  it  may,  the  political 
text-book  of  the  Christian  Church. 

On  one  matter,  however,  M'r.  Maurice 
is  never  obscure — on  questions  of  right 
.and  wrong.  As  with  St.  Paul,  his  theo¬ 
logy,  however  seemingly  abstruse,  alw-ays 
results  in  some  lesson  of  plain  practical 
morality.  To  do  the  right  and  eschew 
the  wrong,  and  that  not  from  hope  of  re¬ 
ward  or  fear  of  punishment — in  which  case 
.the  right  ceases  to  be  right — but  because 
a  man  loves  the  right  and  hates  the  wrong ; 
about  this  there  is  no  hesitation  or  evasion 
in  Mr.  Maurice’s  writings.  If  any  man  is 
in  search  of  a  mere  philosophy,  like  the 
Neo-Platonists  of  old,  or  of  a  mere  system 
of  dogmas,  by  assenting  to  which  he  w  ill 
gain  a  right  to  look  down  on  the  unortho¬ 
dox,  while  he  is  absolved  from  the  duty  of 
becoming  a  better  man  than  he  is  and  as 
good  a  man  as  he  can  be — then  let  him 
beware  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  books,  lest,  while 
searching  merely  for  “  thoughts  that 
breathe,”  he  should  stumble  upon  “  words 
that  bum,”  and  were  meant  to  bum.  His 
books,  like  himself,  are  full  of  that  Ovfwe, 
that  capacity  of  indignation,  which  Plato 
says  is  the  root  of  all  virtues.  “  There  was 
something,”  it  has  been  well  said,  “  so  aw¬ 
ful,  and  yet  so  Christ-like  in  his  awful 


sternness,  in  the  expression  which  came 
over  that  beautiful  face  when  he  heard  of 
any  thing  base  or  cmel  or  wicked,  that  it 
brought  home  to  the  bystanders  our  Lord’s 
judgment  of  sin.” 

And  here,  perhaps,  lay  the  secret  of  that 
extraordinary  personal  influence  which  he 
exercised ;  namely,  in  that  truly  formidable 
element  which  underlaid  a  character  which 
(as  one  said  of  him)  “  combined  all  that 
was  noblest  in  man  and  woman ;  all  the 
tenderness  and  all  the  strength,  all  the 
sensitiveness  and  all  the  fire  of  both ;  and 
with  that  humility  which  made  men  feel 
the  utter  baseness,  meanness,  of  all  pre¬ 
tension.”  For  can  there  be  true  love  with¬ 
out  wholesome  fear  ?  And  does  not  the 
old  Elizabethan  “  My  dear  dread”  express 
the  noblest  voluntary  relation  in  which  two 
human  souls  can  stand  to  each  other  ? 
Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear.  Yes :  but 
where  is  love  perfect  among  imperfect 
beings,  save  a  mother’s  for  her  child  ?  For 
all  the  rest,  it  is  through  fear  that  love  is 
made  perfect;  fear  which  bridles  and  guides 
the  lover  with  awe — even  though  misplac¬ 
ed — of  the  beloved  one’s  perfections ;  with 
dread — ^never  misplaced — of  the  beloved 
one’s  contempt.  And  therefore  it  is  that 
souls  who  have  the  germ  of  nobleness 
within,  are  drawm  to  souls  more  noble 
than  themselves,  just  because,  needing 
guidance,  they  cling  to  one  before  whom 
they  dare  not  .say  or  do,  or  even  think,  an 
ignoble  thing.  And  if  these  higher  souls 
are — as  they  usually  are — not  merely  for¬ 
midable,  but  tender  likewise,  and  true, 
then  the  influence  which  they  may  gain  is 
unbounded,  for  good — or,  alas  !  for  evil — 
both  to  themselves  and  to  those  that  wor¬ 
ship  them.  Wo  to  the  man  w’ho,  finding 
that  God  has  given  him  influence  over 
human  beings  for  their  good,  begins  to 
use  it  after  a  while,  first  only  to  carry 
out  through  them  his  own  little  system  of 
the  Universe,  and  found  a  school  or  sect; 
and  at  last,  by  steady  and  necessary  de¬ 
gradation,  mainly  to  feed  his  own  vanity, 
and  his  own  animal  sense  of  power. 

But  Mr.  Maurice,  above  all  men  whom 
I  have  ever  met,  conquered  both  these 
temptations.  For,  first,  he  had  no  system 
of  the  Universe.  To  have  founded  a  sect, 
or  even  a  school,  would  be,  he  once  said, 
a  sure  sign  that  he  was  wrong  and  was 
leading  others  wrong.  He  was  a  Catholic 
and  A  Theologian,  and  he  wished  all  men 
to  be  such  likewise.  To  be  so,  he  held. 
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they  must  know  God  in  Christ  If  they 
knew  God,  then  with  them,  as  with  him¬ 
self,  they  would  have  the  key  which  would 
unlock  all  knowledge,  ecclesiastical,  escha¬ 
tological,  (religious,  as  it  is  commonly  call¬ 
ed,)  historic,  political,  social.  Nay,  even, 
so  he  hoped,  that  knowledge  of  God  would 
prove  at  last  to  be  the  key  to  the  right 
understanding  of  that  physical  science  of 
which  he,  unfortunately  for  the  world, 
knew  but  too  little,  but  which  he  ac¬ 
cepted  with  a  loyal  trust  in  God,  and  in 
fact  as  the  voice  of  God,  which  won  him 
respect  and  love  from  men  of  science  to 
whom  his  theology  was  a  foreign  world. 
If  he  could  make  men  know  God,  and 
therefore  if  he  could  make  men  know 
that  God  was  teaching  them;  that  no 
man  could  see  a  thing  unless  God  first 
showed  it  to  him, — then  all  would  go 
well,  and  they  might  follow  the  Logos, 
with  old  Socrates,  whithersoever  he  led. 
Therefore  he  tried  not  so  much  to  alter 
men’s  convictions,  as,  like  Socrates,  to 
make  them  respect  their  owm  convictions, 
to  be  true  to  their  own  deepest  instincts, 
true  to  the  very  words  which  they  used 
so  carelessly,  ignorant  alike  of  their  mean¬ 
ing  and  their  wealth.  He  wished  all 
men,  all  churches,  all  nations,  to  be  true 
to  the  light  which  they  had  already,  to 
whatsoever  was  godlike,  and  therefore 
God-given,  in  their  own  thoughts;  and 
so  to  rise  from  their  partial  apprehensions, 
their  scattered  gleams  of  light,  toward  that 
full  knowledge  and  light  which  was  con¬ 
tained — so  he  said,  even  with  his  dying 
lips — in  the  orthodox  Catholic  faith.  This 
was  the  ideal  of  the  man  and  his  work ; 
and  it  left  him  neither  courage  nor  time 
to  found  a  school  or  promulgate  a  system. 
God  had  his  own  system :  a  system  vast¬ 
er  than  Augustine’s,  vaster  than  Dante’s, 
vaster  than  all  the  thoughts  of  all  think¬ 
ers,  orthodox  and  heterodox,  put  together ; 
for  God  was  His  own  system,  and  by 
Him  all  things  consisted,  and  in  Him  they 
lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being ;  and 
He  was  here,  living  and  working,  and  we 
were  living  and  working  in  Him,  and  had, 
instead  of  building  systems  of  our  own,  to 
find  out  His  eternal  laws  for  men,  for  na¬ 
tions,  for  churches ;  for  only  in  obedience 
to  them  is  Life.  Yes,  a  man  who  held 
this  could  found  no  system.  “Other 
foundation,’’  he  used  to  say,  “  can  no 
man  lay,  save  that  which  is  laid,  even 
Jesus  Christ”  And  as  he  said  it,  his  voice 


and  eye  told  those  who  heard  him  that  it 
was  to  him  the  most  potent,  the  most  in¬ 
evitable,  the  most  terrible,  and  yet  the 
most  hopeful,  of  all  facts. 

As  for  temptations  to  vanity,  and  love 
of  power — he  may  have  had  to  fight  with 
them  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  and  genius, 
and  perhaps  ambition.  But  the  stories 
of  his  childhood  are  stories  of  the  same 
generosity,  courtesy  unselfishness,  which 
graced  his  later  years.  At  least,  if  he  had 
been  tempted,  he  had  conquered.  In 
more  than  five-and-twenty  years,  I  have 
known  no  being  so  utterly  unselfish,  so 
utterly  humble,  so  utterly  careless  of  pow¬ 
er  or  influence,  for  the  mere  enjoyment — 
and  a  terrible  enjoyment  it  is — of  using 
them.  Staunch  to^  his  own  opinion  only 
when  it  seemed  to  involve  some  moral 
principle,  he  was  almost  too  ready  to  yield 
It,  in  all  practical  matters,  to  any  one  whom 
he  supposed  to  possess  more  practical 
knowledge  than  he.  To  distrust  himself, 
to  accuse  himself,  to  confess  his  proneness 
to  hard  judgments,  while,  to  the  eye  of 
those  who  knew  him  and  the  facts,  he  was 
exercising  a  splendid  charity  and  magna¬ 
nimity;  to  hold  himself  up  as  a  warning 
of  “  wasted  time,”  while  he  was,  but  too 
literally,  working  himself  to  death, — this 
was  the  childlike  temper  which  made  some 
lower  spirits  now  and  then  glad  to  escape 
from  their  consciousness  of  his  superiority 
by  patronizing  and  pitying  him ;  causing 
in  him — for  he  was,  as  all  such  ^eat  men 
are  like  to  be,  instinct  with  genial  humor 
— a  certain  quiet  good-natured  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  nothing  more. 

But  it  was  that  very  humility,  that  very 
self-distrust,  combined  so  strangely  with 
manful  strength  and  sternness,  which  drew 
to  him  humble  souls,  selfrdistrustful  souls, 
who,  like  him,  were  full  of  the  “  Divine 
discontent,”  who  lived — as  perhaps  all 
men  should  live — angry  with  themselves, 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  more  and 
more  angry  and  ashamed  as  their  own 
ideal  grew,  and  with  it  their  consciousness 
of  defection  from  that  ideal.  To  him,  as 
to  David  in  the  wilderness,  gathered  those 
who  were  spiritually  discontented  and  spi¬ 
ritually  in  debt;  and  he  was  a  captain 
over  them,  because,  like  David,  he  talked 
to  them,  not  of  his  own  genius  or  his  own 
doctrines,  but  of  the  Living  God,  who  had 
helped  their  forefathers,  and  would  help 
them  likewise.  How  great  his  influence 
was;  what  an  amount  of  teaching,  con- 
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solation,  reproof,  instruction  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  that  man  found  time  to  pour  into 
heart  after  heart,  with  a  fit  word  for  man 
and  for  woman ;  how  wide  his  sympathies, 
how  deep  his  understanding  of  the  human 
heart ;  how  many  sorrows  he  has  lighten¬ 
ed;  how  many  wandering  feet  set  right, 
will  never  be  known  till  the  day  when  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  are  disclosed.  His 
forthcoming  biography,  if,  as  is  hoped,  it 
contains  a  selection  from  his  vast  corre¬ 
spondence,  will  tell  something  of  all  this : 
but  how  little!  The  most  valuable  of  his 
letters  will  be  those  which  were  meant  for 
no  eye  but  the  recipient’s,  and  which  no 
recipient  would  give  to  the  world — hardly 
to  an  ideal  Church ;  and  what  he  has  done 
will  have  to  be  estimated  by  wise  men 
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hereafter,  fwhen  (as  in  the  case  of  most 
great  geniuses)  a  hundred  indirect  influ¬ 
ences,  subtle,  various,  often  seemingly  con¬ 
tradictory,  will  be  found  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  Frederick  Maurice. 

And  thus  I  end  what  little  I  have  dar¬ 
ed  to  say.  There  is  much  behind,  even 
more  worth  saying,  which  must  not  be 
said.  Perhaps  some  far  wiser  men  than 
I  will  think  that  I  have  said  too  much 
already,  and  be  inclined  to  answer  me  as 
Elisha  of  old  answered  the  over-meddling 
sons  of  the  prophets : 

“  Knowest  thou  that  the  Lord  will 
take  aw’ay  thy  master  from  thy  head  to¬ 
day? 

“  Yea,  I  know  it :  hold  ye  your  ]>eace.” 

Charles  Kingsley. 
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Shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  (1666,)  the  great  dramatic 
genius  of  the  age  brought  upon  the  French 
theatre  a  rude,  strange,  and  incomprehen¬ 
sible  figure,  which  puzzled  and  offended 
contemporaries,  which  puzzles  if  it  does 
not  offend  posterity,  and  of  which  the  mas¬ 
ter  himself  always  said  that  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  had  meant  by  his  creation.  It  was 
the  sound  in  the  midst  of  men  and  women 
playing  a  little  artificial  game  of  life,  with 
compliments,  ribands,  sonnets,  of  a  hoarse 
and  strident  voice  recalling  them  to  truth, 
manliness,  self-sufficience,  strength.  The 
Misanthrope  of  Molifere  was  only  a  poetic 
apparition.  About  a  hundred  years  later, 
the  poetic  conception  took  flesh,  and  the 
cry  of  Rousseau  shook  the  world.  This 
vision,  too,  both  puzzled  and  offended  con¬ 
temporaries  :  Rousseau’s  person  was  pro¬ 
scribed,  and  his  books  were  burnt  in  the 
market-place;  the  Jesuit  archbishop  and 
the  Jansenist  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Council  of  Geneva,  and  the  patri¬ 
arch  of  unbelief  at  Femey,  all  joined  for  a 
moment  of  unique  accord  in  a  chorus  of 
angry  reprobation  (1763.)  Yet  this  was 
an  apparition  which  another  hundred  years 
have  not  been  able  to  lay.  The  literature 
of  imagination  and  the  literature  of  social 
philosojihy  are  equally  haunted  by  it;  it 
still  stands  significantly  beckoning  between 
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the  hideous  luxury  and  the  sodden  despair 
of  cities ;  and  it  is  not  twelve  months  since 
we  saw  it  armed  with  the  sword  and  the 
brand,  energetically  transcribing  into  let¬ 
ters  of  blood  and  flame  Rousseau’s  famous 
paradoxes,  that  science  and  art  do  not 
purify  manners,  and  that  inequality  among 
men  is  not  authorized  by  the  natural  law. 
It  was  Rousseau  who  first  called  from  the 
depths  and  launched  upon  the  old  Euro¬ 
pean  society  that  mysterious  something 
which  we  know  not  whether  to  call  a  reli¬ 
gion,  or  a  philosophy,  or  a  sentiment,  or  a 
dream  ;  which  assumes  all  forms  from  the 
vaguest  and  wildest  humanitarian  aspira¬ 
tion,  up  to  the  last  brand-new  system  from 
Paris,  which  accurately  maps  out  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  race,  with  each  intellectual  pro¬ 
vince  and  most  diminutive  moral  town¬ 
ship  finally  planted  and  decisively  marked ; 
which  men  hate  or  love  under  the  fragmen¬ 
tary  and  partial  designations  of  Democra¬ 
cy,  Socialism,  Cosmopolitanism,  and  the 
rest ;  but  of  whose  presence,  whether  we 
hate  it  or  love  it,  whether  we  hope  all 
things  from  it  or  fear  all  things,  every  one 
in  Europe,  from  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican 
to  the  red  soldier  of  despair  in  his  garret 
at  Belleville,  is  conscious,  as  a  brooding 
and  fermenting  spirit  of  conviction  that 
the  old  terms  of  right  and  duty  and  the  old 
forms  of  humanity  and  justice  are  destined 
to  be  fitted  with  new  definitions  and  to  re¬ 
ceive  many  unexpiected  applications. 

Of  the  personality  of  Rousseau — which 
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is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  inter¬ 
esting  if  it  is  not  by  any  means  one  of  the 
most  fascinating,  in  history — it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  that  I  should  now  speak.  It  is 
hard  to  do  so  without  putting  on  the  mask 
of  the  prig.  His  biography  is  the  record  of 
a  tenacious  revolt  against  conventions,  a 
revolt  often  praiseworthy  and  noble,  often 
otherwise.  He  committed  a  multitude  of 
offences  against  propriety,  he  committed 
many  against  common  morality,  and  he 
repeated  one  cruel  and  shocking  crime 
against  humanity.  But  we  need  not  hei'e 
exercise  ourselves  in  these  matters.  They 
did  not  much  affect  his  influence.  Men 
are  wont  to  put  aside  and  to  let  drop 
from  their  memories  the  foibles,  the  vices, 
the  crimes  even,  of  those  whom  they  sup¬ 
pose  to  have  brought  them  new  light  from 
the  high  heavens.  Those  whom  the  mor¬ 
alist  justly  condemns  are  constantly  re¬ 
prieved  by  a  world  which  willingly  forgets 
the  multiplicity  of  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  conduct  and  character,  and  fixes  with 
perfect  admiration  upon  the  extraordinary 
display  of  any  one  singular  human  quality 
— energy,  tenacity,  fortitude,  devotion.  As 
has  been  many  a  time  said,  to  Rousseau 
much  has  been  forgiven,  because  he  loved 
much. 

In  proceeding  from  the  personality  of 
Rousseau  to  his  work,  and  examining  the 
ideas  with  which  he  so  rapidly  inundated 
France,  we  need  not  expect  to  come  upon 
many  that  are  peculiarly  original,  or  intel¬ 
lectually  of  his  own  conception.  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  definite  idea  among  those 
which  made  him  so  great  a  power,  which 
may  not  be  found  among  some  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  writers  within  the  range  of  whose 
influence  he  was  brought.  French  writers 
to  this  day  systematically  attribute  to  the 
hardihood  and  originality  of  his  genius 
much  of  what  was  really  due  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Geneva,  where  he  was  bom, 
and  to  which  in  spite  of  many  difficulties 
he  always  preserved  a  strong  and  lively  at¬ 
tachment.  He  was  bom  in  a  time  of 
great  public  discontent,  and  in  the  midst 
of  perpetual  discussion  of  the  first  princi¬ 
ples  both  of  politics  and  theology ;  his 
youth  was  passed  in  the  thick  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  revolution.  The  sight  of  the 
austere  government  which  Calvin  establish¬ 
ed  and  the  paternal  stringency  with  which 
it  was  exercised  and  accepted,  exerted  the 
same  influence  upon  Rousseau  which  the 
spectacle  of  Sparta  exerted  over  the  social 


thinkers  of  Greece,  by  engendering  that 
conviction  of  the  artificiality  of  a  social 
system  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  lawgiv¬ 
er,  which  is  among  the  most  shallow,  de¬ 
plorable,  and  ruinous  of  all  the  false  ideas 
that  infest  modem  Europe. 

Again,  it  has  been  always  thought  a 
sign  of  Rousseau’s  marvelous  prescience  of 
the  coming  revolution  that  he  should  have 
insisted  upon  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  no¬ 
ble  being  taught  some  craft  or  trade  by 
means  of  which  they  might  support  them¬ 
selves  in  case  they  should  ever  be  driven 
into  exile.  But  this  most  manly  and  laud¬ 
able  prescription  suggests  no  marvelous 
prescience  of  revolution — though  Rous¬ 
seau  did  foresee  change— when  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  banishment  was  a  traditional  prac¬ 
tice  in  Geneva,  as  -it  always  has  been  in 
very  small  republics.  When  the  civil  trou¬ 
bles  of  Geneva  came  to  a  height  in  1734, 
many  of  the  oligarchs  voluntarily  emigrat¬ 
ed,  just  as  the  French  nobles  did  half  acen 
tury  later.  It  is  the  same  with  that  other 
most  unmanly  and  far  from  laudable  pre¬ 
scription  which  gave  such  scandal  to  his 
free-thinking  contemporaries,  namely,  that 
all  atheists  should  be  banished  from  a  well- 
governed  country.  This  was  a  usage  of 
Rousseau’s  native  city,  made  wider  and 
more  liberal,  but  still  unmistakably  a  Gen¬ 
evese  survival.  Again,  that  notion  of 
the  sovereignty  of  peoples  which  Rous¬ 
seau’s  eloquence  transformed  so  swiftly  in¬ 
to  so  gigantic  a  force,  though  as  yet  only 
in  a  we^  and  speculative  form,  can  still 
be  shown  to  have  been  quite  as  familiar  in 
Geneva  as  it  was  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Holland.  Finally,  the  historian  of  opinion 
is  able  to  trace  in  the  theology  of  Geneva 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  a  strong  movement  towards  that  sub¬ 
stitution  of  natural  religion  and  pure  deism 
which  Rousseau  expounded  with  such  at¬ 
tractive  eloquence  in  the  Savoyard  Vicar’s 
memorable  Profession  of  Faith.  This 
general  connection,  which  needs  more 
ample  treatment  than  has  hitherto  been 
thought  of,  between  the  spirit  of  Rousseau’s 
work  and  the  spirit  of  his  birthplace  ought 
never  to  be  overlooked.  History  might 
remind  us  of  it.  The  most  strenuous  and 
powerful  disciple  of  Rousseau’s  teaching 
ever  gained  was  Robespierre ;  and  Robe¬ 
spierre  was  emphatically  a  sort  of  Calvin 
who  overshot  the  mark. 

Besides  his  obligation  to  Geneva,  Rous¬ 
seau  abounds  in  ideas  which  may  be  de- 
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finitely  traced  one  by  one  to  the  writers 
whose  works  he  is  known  to  have  read. 
He  is  steeped  in  Montaigne;  Plutarch, 
Hobbes,  Charron,  gave  him  much;  but 
above  all  in  every  page  that  he  wrote,  both 
upon  education  and  government,  we  see 
how  much  is  directly  assimilated  from  that 
English  philosopher,  who  was  at  once  the 
strength  and  the  weakness,  the  evil  genius 
and  the  good  genius,  of  French  spiecula- 
tion  in  the  eighteenth  century, — our  sage, 
firm,  and  sober  Locke.  Books  have 
been  written  to  prove  that  Rousseau  was 
a  plagiarist.  If  the  name  belongs  to 
one  who  borrows  the  thoughts  or  deco¬ 
rations  of  other  writers  merely  for  a  pass¬ 
ing  literary  purpose  of  his  own,  it  was 
never  more  entirely  misapplied.  Rous¬ 
seau  was  by  temperament  eminently  pas¬ 
sive  and  receptive.  It  was  his  supreme 
conception  of  pleasure  to  lie  profoundly 
still  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  listening  to  the 
hum  of  the  summer  air  or  to  the  light 
whisper  on  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  pas¬ 
sively  inhaling  the  sweet  fragrance  of  flow¬ 
ers  and  grass  and  the  earth.  He  read  the 
books  that  pleased  him  in  the  same  men¬ 
tal  attitude  and  mood.  Their  ideas  were 
absorbed,  assimilated,  and  became  a  part 
of  himself,  and  in  the  process  they  were 
mixed  and  transformed  into  a  new  and 
strange  force.  He  was  original  much  as 
Voltaire  was ;  he  contributed  a  new  tem¬ 
per  and  a  new  sentiment  He  combined 
old  ideas  in  a  fresh  pattern ;  he  filled  them 
with  color,  and  warmed  them  with  the 
glow  of  ardent  passion ;  with  magical  skill 
he  wove  around  them  a  vesture  of  ten¬ 
der  sentiment,  of  sympathetic  association, 
and  fervid,  inextinguishable  hope,  which 
brought  men  rapturous  into  an  unrecog¬ 
nized  presence. 

No  doubt  the  times  were  ripe,  and  the 
minds  of  men  were  already  turned  in  the 
direction  in  which  Rousseau  led  them  with 
such  over-mastering  vehemence.  Had  it 
not  been  so,  it  would  have  l>een  impossi¬ 
ble  that  within  a  short  period  of  thirty 
years  after  the  first  publication  of  his  two 
most  important  woiius,  and  almost  within 
a  dozen  years  of  his  death,  the  men  who 
avowed  themselves  for  his  disciples,  who 
kept  his  books  ever  open  on  their  tables 
like  some  sacred  fire  pierpetually  burning, 
who  never  spioke  without  (Quotation  of  the 
master’s  sentences  and  justification  of  their 
actions  from  his  principles — that  these  Ja¬ 
cobins  should  without  resistance  have  si¬ 


lenced  the  old  religion,  should  have  silenc¬ 
ed  Voltairism,  and  sent  the  GirondinS  who 
were  its  professors  and  representatives  to 
the  guillotine,  and  not  only  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  their  country,  but  should 
have  charged  France  with  a  fiery  current 
of  social  and  patriotic  and  religious  ener¬ 
gy,  and  kindled  a  great  flame  of  heroic 
purpose,  for  w'hich  w’e  have  to  seek  a  par¬ 
allel  in  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  the  first 
crusades  or  the  stormful  fanaticism  of  the 
first  followers  of  Mahomet.  Once  more, 
then,  the  harvest  was  ripe ;  once  more,  no 
man  scientifically  or  intellectually  in  the 
first  rank  of  creative  originality  ever  leads 
masses  of  men.  He  can  only  be  original 
in  form,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  ideas  of  w’hich  the  various  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  time  have  made  men  ex¬ 
pectant.  The  theory  of  the  great  leader 
as  a  miraculously  illuminated  pillar  of  fire 
which  flames  into  light  we  know  not  how ; 
or  as  a  colossal  monolith  silently  reared 
in  the  darkness  of  night  by  unseen  hands, 
and  towering  like  a  portent  in  the  level 
wilderness  of  humanity — is  one  of  the 
thoughts  which  fade  away  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  process  as  that  con¬ 
ception  of  history  which  makes  it  a  long 
series  of  inscrutable  conjuring  tricks. 

Every  one  is  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
issue  of  the  great  battle  in  France  between 
the  old  and  the  new  up  to  the  time  w'hen 
Rousseau  effected  his  memorable  diver¬ 
sion.  The  combatants  were  the  Church 
on  one  side  and  the  Philosophers,  Voltair- 
eans,  or  Encyclopaedists  on  the  other. 
Each  party  had  its  inner  factions  and  sub¬ 
divisions,  but  as  against  one  another  the 
two  great  armies  closed  their  ranks  and 
fought  w'ithout  concession,  compromise,  or 
quarter.  The  aim  of  the  Church  is  a  very 
old  story.  Bad  churchmen  were  animat¬ 
ed  by  the  same  selfish  and  sinister  motives 
which  actuate  bad  men  of  all  kinds  in  all 
times ;  love  of  w’ealth,  power,  ease,  and 
that  lazy  darkness  of  the  understanding 
in  which  the  ignoble  take  comfort.  Good 
churchmen,  on  the  contrary,  believed 
themselves  to  be  defending  the  sacred 
cause  of  divinely  transmitted  truth  and  a 
divinely  willed  social  order  against  the 
scatterers  of  spiritual  pestilence  and  eter¬ 
nal  death.  The  aims  of  the  Philosophers 
are  less  easily  described,  but  they  may  be 
best  understood  when  we  remember  that 
these  extraordinary  men  were  consumed 
by  the  thirst  of  intellectual  curiosity ;  that 
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the  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  to  them 
what  the  attainment  of  holiness  was  to 
the  canonized  persons  of  the  rival  church ; 
and  each  new  piece  of  knowledge  thus 
acquired  was  eagerly  transformed  by  them 
into  an  instrument  for  the  humiliation  and 
extinction  of  what  they  styled  prejudices, 
that  is  of  the  ideas  and  uses  which  for  so 
many  centuries  had  been  the  far-shining 
beacon  of  western  Europe.  Their  prime 
motive  was  not  so  much  sympathy  as  cu¬ 
riosity  :  their  field  of  action  was  not  with¬ 
in  their  own  thoughts,  feelings  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  but  without,  in  the  esteem  of  friends 
and  the  prostration  of  foes;  their  spirit, 
in  a  word,  was  not  apostolic  but  gladiato¬ 
rial.  The  Philosophers  had  unquestiona¬ 
bly  many  fine  qualities ;  they  had  a  sin¬ 
cere  passion  for  knowledge ;  they  had  a 
passion  for  truth,  though  it  was  too  often 
disturlred  by  the  factious  emotions  of  the 
partisan  ;  they  had  a  passion  for  intellec¬ 
tual  fre^om,  though  it  was  too  often 
blotted  by  intolerant  disrespect  for  antag¬ 
onistic  opinion  ;  finally,  they  had  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  bold  thinking  and  straightforward 
speech,  though  they  too  often  lacked  that 
more  singular  courage  of  frank  suspense 
and  patient  doubtfulness.  The  mark  of 
the  school  was  their  enthusiastic  belief  in 
external  progress,  in  the  gradual  perfect¬ 
ing  of  the  material  conditions  of  life  by 
augmented  knowledge  and  enlarged  free¬ 
dom.  Their  ideal  was  rationalistic,  criti¬ 
cal,  argumentative,  confiding  the  future  of 
society  rather  to  increased  strength  of  in¬ 
telligence  than  to  a  happier  expansion  of 
the  affections;  to  brighter  light  from  rea¬ 
son,  rather  than  to  a  spread  of  new  warmth 
and  moral  energy  from  the  feelings.  The 
leaders  of  this  great  party,  Voltaire,  D’Al¬ 
embert,  and  above  all  Diderot — whose  in¬ 
dividuality  demands  a  separate  apprecia¬ 
tion — had  many  sage  reserves  and  just 
reticences,  but  some  of  their  subalterns 
carried  the  movement  importunately  for¬ 
ward,  until  they  had  landed  the  most  pol¬ 
ished  and  intellectual  part  of  French  so¬ 
ciety  in  a  creed  of  some  three  articles,  of 
which  the  first  was  the  denial  of  a  God, 
the  second  the  assertion  of  the  origin  of 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  in 
convention,  and  the  third,  the  reduction 
of  all  motives  to  deliberate  self-interest. 

Rousseau  appeared  in  the  very  thick  of 
the  conflict  of  these  two  great  bodies  of 
partisans.  He  speedily  found  that  he  could 
side  as  little  with  one  as  the  other.  Reli- 
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gious  dogma  was  a  stumbling-block  to 
him,  and  the  mere  acquisition  of  intellec¬ 
tual  treasure  foolishness.  There  was  no 
pleasure  to  him,  but  only  desolation  and 
waste,  in  all  the  triumphs  of  controversy. 
He  cared  little  to  prove  falsity  in  opinions 
which  he  did  not  hold ;  he  cared  extreme¬ 
ly  that  the  opinions  which  he  did  hold 
should  be  a  solid  and  undisturbed  part  of 
himself :  not  an  element  of  fever,  agita¬ 
tion,  aggression,  but  the  integral  substance 
and  all-pervading  essence  of  a  collected 
character  and  an  even  life.  His  central 
difference  from  the  critical  school  did  not 
lie  in  his  demanding  a  system;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  exactly  b^ause  they  im¬ 
posed  a  system  from  without  that  he  found 
both  the  great  branches  of  Christian  mo¬ 
notheism  with  which  he  was  brought  into 
contact  so  deeply  repugnant  to  him.  He 
sought  unity  of  character  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spontaneous  qualities  of  hu¬ 
man  nature ;  he  leaned  with  all  his  weight 
upon  what  he  counted  the  innate  sensibili¬ 
ty,  truthfulness,  benevolence,  singleness  of 
the  heart  of  man ;  he  insisted  that  these 
were  the  forces  with  which  the  lover  of 
mankind  should  seek  to  deal,  that  only  by 
warming,  stimulating,  and  fostering  these, 
and  not  by  a  teasing  and  incessant  alter¬ 
nation  of  argument  and  objection,  of  rep¬ 
lication  and  rejoinder  and  rebutter,  can  we 
effect  in  the  world  the  only  reform  which 
good  men  can  care  for  or  bad  men  be 
made  better  by. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  how  it  was  that 
Rousseau’s  wTitings  enlarged  the  attack 
which  the  Philosophers  had  limited  to 
theology  and  the  Church,  so  as  to  com¬ 
prehend  in  its  criticism  the  whole  social 
order.  As  soon  as  ever  the  point  of  view 
was  shifted,  as  Rousseau  shifted  it,  from 
knowledge  to  character,  from  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  truth  to  the  possession  of  moral 
harmony,  then  it  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  a  special  set  of  dogmas  or  a  special 
kind  of  spiritual  authority,  but  of  the  whole 
range  of  those  external  circumstances  and 
relations  by  which  character  and  the  inner 
harmony  are  affected  and  regulated.  To 
one  whose  ideal  of  conduct  is  not  triumph¬ 
ant  disputation,  but  a  simple  life  in  accord 
with  surrounding  circumstance,  clearly  the 
main  object  is  not  the  truth  of  proposi¬ 
tions,  but  the  fitness  of  institutions.  It  is 
easy  to  see  what  a  vast  and  deep-reaching 
revolution  this  extension  of  the  field  of 
battle  made  both  in  the  thought  of  the 
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eighteenth  century  and  in  all  social  thought 
since.  In  comparison  with  the  issue  rais¬ 
ed  by  Rousseau,  which  was  nothing  less 
than  the  entire  and  absolute  transformation 
of  the  whole  social  system  from  foundation 
to  coping  stone,  the  quarrel  between  the 
doctors  of  the  Church  and  the  doctors  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  seemed  little  more  than 
the  proverbial  jealousy  of  a  profession  on 
an  enormous  scale.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  Saducee  and  Pharisee  sink  into  in¬ 
significance  before  the  messenger  of  a  new 
dispensation. 

One  way  of  describing  the  influence 
which  Rousseau  has  impressed  upon  Eu¬ 
rope,  would  be  to  draw  up  lists  of  the 
ideas  which  he  expounded  in  his  various 
capacities  of  novelist,  moralist,  publicist: 
such  as,  in  politics,  the  indivisible,  inalien¬ 
able,  irresistible  sovereignity  of  peoples; 
the  propriety  of  having  a  state  religion; 
the  folly  of  representative  government, 
which  only  gives  men  a  moment  of  free¬ 
dom  at  the  time  of  election :  in  education, 
the  necessity  of  i>arents  being  the  teachers 
of  their  own  children ;  the  mischief  of  any 
thing  like  premature  competition,  and 
forced  rivalry ;  the  superiority  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  rustic  isolation  and  rustic  sim¬ 
plicity.  But  bare  catalogues  of  these  sev¬ 
eral  orders  of  ideas  do  not  sufficiently  re¬ 
veal  the  total  force,  by  which  Rousseau 
seized  the  imagination  of  France,  surpass¬ 
ing  the  Philosophers  in  disrespect  for  tra¬ 
dition  and  authority,  and  the  Church  in 
devout  religiosity;  introducing  decisively 
strange  and  hitherto  unknown  sentiments, 
the  sentiment  of  nature  for  one,  of  world¬ 
weariness  for  another,  into  a  front  place  in 
European  literature ;  and  finally  achieving 
the  sovereign  distinction  of  true  power,  by 
making  as  deep  a  mark  in  the  thought  of 
adversaries  as  in  the  thought  of  avowed 
disciples.  The  royalist  Chateaubriand  and 
the  Christian  Lamennais  are  as  much  in¬ 
spired  by  him  as  the  Jacobin  Robespierre 
and  the  transcendental  deist  George  Sand. 
A  man’s  influence  only  completes  the  circle 
in  this  way,  when  his  conception  has 
touched  the  whole  circle  of  life,  and  this 
was  the  important  characteristic  of  Rous¬ 
seau, — far  more  important  than  what  he 
thought  specially  about  government  or 
theology  or  education  or  morals,  each  in¬ 
dependently  and  apart, — that  he  fused  all 
these  several  sets  of  ideas  into  a  whole, 
and  subordinated  them  in  their  relations  to 
a  new  type  of  diaracter  and  a  new  type 
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of  life.  What  were  the  elements  of  this 
type;  and  what  was  its  secret  ?  Its  secret 
was  the  old  appeal,  which  comes  again 
and  again,  and  always  with  stupendous 
effect,  in  moments  when  belief  is  exhaust¬ 
ed,  and  purpiose  has  become  pitiful,  and 
social  circumstance  has  pinched  and  strait¬ 
ened  the  opportunity  for  social  energy, — 
the  old  ap|>eal  away  from  outer  society  to 
the  inner  spirit  of  the  individual.  “  The 
true  philosophy,”  he  said,  “is  to  return 
within  oneself — rentrer  en  soi-mime — and 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience  amid 
the  stillness  of  the  passions.”  This  was 
the  key-note,  the  key-note  of  reaction 
against  a  society  which  was  rapidly  falling 
into  decrepitude  in  most  of  the  functions 
for  which  a  society  exists.  In  decrepit 
times,  if  there  is  ever  any  revival  of  vigor, 
it  always  takes  this  form  of  a  return  to 
something  to  be  sought  internally  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  Rousseau  invited  men  to 
turn  from  dogma  in  which  certainty  was 
unattainable  to  simple  contemplation  of 
the  divinity  of  which  the  witness  of  their 
own  conscience  gave  them  full  assurance ; 
to  quit  the  pompous  sterilities  of  art  and 
literature  and  science,  and  evolve  from 
their  own  spiritual  consciousness  a  simple 
and  orderly  system  of  life ;  to  abandon  the 
frivolous  existence  of  an  artificial  society, 
its  meanness,  its  luxury,  its  cupidities  and 
covetousness,  and  wrap  themselves  in  the 
sentiment  of  nature,  in  a  feeling  for  moun¬ 
tain  and  wood,  for  birds  and  flowers,  for 
all  the  glorious  ordering  of  the  outer  uni¬ 
verse.  How  familiar  all  this  is  to  us ;  but 
try  to  measure  its  effect,  when  such  a  con¬ 
ception  first  dawnetl  in  the  midst  of  the 
intellectual  glitter,  the  social  shallowness, 
of  France  a  hundred  years  ago.  Its  very 
familiarity  to  us  is  the  measure  of  this  ef¬ 
fect. 

The  stimulus  which  Rousseau’s  ideas 
gave  to  imagination,  sometimes  genuine 
noble,  sometimes  infected  with  a  hot  and 
sickly  sensuality,  and  sometimes  most  un- 
wholesomely  substituting  bombastic  sen¬ 
timentalism  for  the  robust,  direct,  concrete, 
and  spacious  forms  of  older  poetry,  may 
be  seen  in  the  magnificent  expansion 
which  has  taken  place  in  imaginative  lite¬ 
rature  since  his  time ;  and  this  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  nature-worship,  the  glorification 
of  solitude,  the  complaint  against  social 
bonds,  the  professed  consciousness  of  in¬ 
ward  capacities  far  transcending  the  nig¬ 
gardliness  of  opportunity,  and  all  the  oth- 
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er  notes  of  Rousseau’s  teaching.  If  Rous¬ 
seau  had  stopped  at  the  presentation  of 
his  ideal  of  the  individual  life,  and  of  the 
modes  by  which  you  are  to  prepare  us  to 
lead  it,  his  work  would  have  taken  its 
place  along  with  the  other  Utopian  vis¬ 
ions  by  which  men  are  cheered  and  elevat¬ 
ed.  But  he  did  not  stop  here.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  consideration  of  the  type 
of  manhood  to  the  consideration  of  the 
social  milieu,  and  the  way  in  which  he 
considered  this  was  the  root  of  the  vast 
mischief  which  he  has  done.  His  method 
was  simple.  He  annihilated  the  milieu; 
he  insisted  not  only  on  isolating  his  phe¬ 
nomena  in  thought,  but  in  fact  also.  'The 
whole  past  of  the  race  was  to  drop  off 
from  us,  any  clinging  roots  and  threads 
to  be  carefully  cut  away,  the  so-called 
progress  of  the  race  to  be  re-traced  at  a 
single  bound,  and  man  to  be  landed  once 
more  in  the  primeval  iiaradise  where  there 
should  no  longer  be  any  accursed  tree  of 
knowledge  to  tempt  him  to  a  second  fall. 
All  was  to  begin  over  again,  history  to  be 
obliterated  from  memory,  and  the  old  so¬ 
cial  order  from  sight.  Does  this  seem  too 
extravagant  ?  Why,  this  very  spirit  de¬ 
scended  as  by  a  kind  of  jerky  apostolic 
succession,  and  with  natural  discrepancies, 
to  Fourier,  Proudhon,  Owen,  Leroux, 
Saint-Simon,  and  others,  and  has  been 
seen  in  some  American  attempts  within  the 
memory  of  us  all. 

Let  us  remark  some  of  the  more  mo¬ 
mentous  consequences  which  ensued  logi¬ 
cally  or  otherwise  from  this  unprecedent¬ 
ed  association  of  a  moral  ideal  with  the 
active  negation  of  all  existing  society. 
Usually  the  projectors  of  new  ways  of 
living  are  content  to  leave  the  old  ways 
to  themselves,  rendering  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  pursuing  their 
ideas  in  such  tranquillity  as  Caesar  may 
indulge  them  with.  But  the  whole  system 
was  touched  directly  and  aggressively  by 
Rousseau.  He  maintained  that  you  must 
study  society  by  men  and  men  by  society ; 
those,  he  said,  who  insist  on  treating  poli¬ 
tics  and  morals  apart  will  never  under¬ 
stand  either  one  or  the  other.  This  was 
sound  teaching  enough,  if  you  mean  to 
treat  them  scientifically ;  in  that  case  the 
two  go  together.  But  then  his  was  not 
scientific  treatment,  but  the  d  priori  meta¬ 
physical  erection  of  a  fantastic  moral  ideal 
of  his  own,  and  the  whole  work  con¬ 
secrated  in  the  name  of  Nature,  which  is 


the  modem  euphemism  for  the  great  eye¬ 
less  Moloch  of  force  without  a  purpose. 
The  moral  ideal  is  full  of  admirable  traits, 
and  Emile,  with  all  its  faults,  is  one  of  the 
rare  books  that  possess  true  psychagogic 
quality.  It  is  possibly  a  question  whether 
Rousseau  meant  it  to  be  more  than  a 
Utopian  romance.  There  is  a  story  of 
some  fervent  disciple  meeting  Rousseau, 
and  hastening  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
bringing  up  a  son  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  very  letter  of  the  precepts  of  Emile ; 
to  which  the  author  replied,  “  Then  so 
much  the  worse,  sir,  both  for  you  and 
your  son.”  However  this  may  be,  and 
whatever  Rousseau  may  have  meant,  the 
fact  that  the  author  of  Emile  was  also 
the  author  of  the  Contrat  Social,  pro(^ced 
a  confusion  between  moral  aspiration  and 
the  supposed  ease  of  instant  realization 
throughout  society,  which  arising  when  it 
did,  and  falling  on  the  soil  which  happ>en- 
ed  to  be  ready  for  it,  has  brought  forth  a 
great  multitude  of  social  dreams  which  1 
would  be  purely  grotesque  and  simply 
ridiculous,  if  men  did  not  hapi>en  to  be 
ready  to  die  for  them.  Effect  your  moral 
transformation:  the  social  transformation 
follows  along  with  it  by  the  same  process. 
Rousseau  neglected  this,  and  it  is  a  signi¬ 
ficant  coincidence  that  the  Contrat  Social, 
or  political  gospel,  even  preceded  by  a 
little  Emile,  is  the  moral  gospel.  Both 
gospels,  however,  were  equally  forms  of 
the  doctrine  that  nature  has  given  us  all, 
if  we  choose  to  listen  to  her  voice,  an  ab¬ 
solute  ideal  of  the  social  union,  and  of 
the  few  slight  and  simple  conditions  which 
qualify  a  man  for  the  discharge  of  ail  his 
duties.  His  practical  disciples  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  acted  in  conformity  with  this  kind 
of  view.  “It  is  necessary  completely  to 
refashion  a  people  whom  one  wishes  to 
make  free,”  began  one  famous  report, — 

“  to  destroy  its  prejudices,  alter  its  habits, 
limit  its  necessities,  eradicate  its  vices  and 
purify  its  desires.  Strong  forces,  therefore, 
must  be  set  in  motion,”  and  so  forth. 
Here  we  see  beyond  mistake  the  finger  of 
Rousseau,  the  confused  association  of 
swift  and  facile  change  in  institution  with 
swift  and  facile  change  in  the  habit  and 
aspiration  of  man.  The  same  fatal  con¬ 
fusion  of  spiritual  and  temporal  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  ideas  of  Saint-Just,  the  most 
thorough-going  fanatic  of  the  Jacobin 
party.  Observation  and  experience  made 
him  reverse  Rousseau’s  benevolent  pre-  ^ 
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mise  of  the  goodness  of  the  human  heart. 
Rousseau  contended  that  man  is  good, 
and  that  if  you  only  move  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  of  society  all  would  go  well.  Saint- 
Just  held  that  man  is  not  good,  and  that  it 
is  for  the  state  to  see  that  he  is  made  so. 
“  The  desire  of  riches,”  he  said,  “  is  uni¬ 
versal,  yet  wealth  is  a  crime."  He  conceiv¬ 
ed  it  to  be  the  business  of  the  legislators 
to  stamp  out  desires  which  he  admitted  to 
be  universal.  The  land  was  to  be  com¬ 
pulsorily  divided  ;  every  one  not  a  func¬ 
tionary  and  not  an  official  was  to  cultivate 
the  land  himself;  there  were  to  be  no 
servants,  and  no  vessels  of  gold  or  silver ; 
no  child  under  sixteen  was  to  eat  meat, 
and  no  grown  persons  in  three  days  of  the 
decade.  T'his  was  what  nature  appeared 
to  Saint-Just.  This,  like  all  extravagances 
of  socialistic  Lycurgean  thought  since, 
had  its  root  in  the  pernicious  and  head¬ 
long  anticipations  of  moral  reform  by  root 
and  branch  abolition  of  the  existing  social 
laws.  But  let  us  return  to  Rousseau’s 
own  doctrine,  as  it  was  originally  promul¬ 
gated. 

To  begin  with,  his  doctrine  contained 
the  revolutionary  dogma  of  the  equality 
of  man.  There  issued  from  it  the  poetized 
version  of  the  old  theory  of  the  law  of 
nature.  If  you  strip  away  the  surround¬ 
ings  of  society,  and  pierce  to  what  meta- 
ph)rsical  dreamers  like  Rousseau  view  as 
the  pure  and  abstract  quality  of  manhood, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  one  should 
not  partake  as  much  of  this  abstract  qual¬ 
ity  as  another.  In  Emile,  for  instance, 
Rousseau’s  capital  production,  it  is  impios- 
sible  not  to  feel,  in  spite  of  all  protests  to 
the  contrary,  that  we  are  preparing  a  life 
of  self-contained  individualism  without  re¬ 
lation  either  to  transmitted  quality  and 
heritable  predispositions  or  to  the  active 
discharge  of  social  functions.  To  such  an 
ideal  it  is  indeed  indispensable  that  we 
may  assume  in  all  the  material  with  which 
the  educator  has  to  deal  equality  of  in¬ 
born  capacity,  benevolent  sentiment,  and 
strong  generous  inclination.  That  equal¬ 
ity  being  assumed,  and  all  the  differences 
which  we  see  around  us  being  attributed 
to  the  depraving  action  of  social  arrange¬ 
ments,  there  is  certainly  nothing  surpris¬ 
ing  in  the  vehement  energy  with  which 
Rousseau’s  disciples  alike  in  speculation 
and  action  have  dealt  with  social  arrange¬ 
ments. 

It  is  inevitable  that  such  a  dogma  as 


this  of  equality,  in  whatever  sense  it  may 
be  originally  propounded,  should  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  proposition  of  politics,  when¬ 
ever  outer  circumstances  should  make  such 
a  transformation  possible,  with  or  without 
the  chance  of  translating  it  from  theory 
into  practice.  Rousseau  declared  that  a 
king  should  not  hesitate  to  give  his  son  in 
marriage  to  the  daughter  of  the  execution¬ 
er,  if  he  found  in  the  pair  a  proper  con¬ 
formity  of  tastes,  humor,  character.  From 
this  to  the  doctrine  that  a  king  is  a  mere 
functionary  like  another,  is  not  far,  and 
the  influence  of  Rousseau,  with  his  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  peoples,  and  equality  of  man, 
and  law  of  nature,  was  decisively  attested 
before  his  death  in  the  opening  words  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence. 

Democracy  was  never  more  effectively 
formulated  than  in  the  passage  in  Emile 
which  declares  that,  “It  is  the  common 
people  who  compose  the  human  race ; 
what  is  not  people  is  so  trifling  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  counting. 
Man  is  the  same  in  all  ranks;  and  that 
being  so,  the  ranks  which  contain  the 
greatest  numbers  deserve  most  respect.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  thinker,  all  civil  distinc¬ 
tions  vanish ;  he  secs  the  same  passions 
and  the  same  sentiments  in  the  rough  and 
the  man  of  quality ;  he  only  finds  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  way  of  talking,  a  more  or 
less  elaborate  coloring ;  and  if  any  essen¬ 
tial  distinction  marks  them,  it  is  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  more  dissimulative.  .  . 
Respect,  then,  your  kind ;  remember  that 
it  is  composed  essentially  of  the  collection 
of  the  common  peoples ;  that  were  all  the 
kings  and  all  the  philosophers  to  be  taken 
away,  it  would  hardly  be  jierceived,  and 
things  would  go  none  the  worse.”  {Emile , 
liv.  4.)  It  was  the  students  of  Emile  who 
put  Louis  XVI.  to  death,  and  sent  Lavoi¬ 
sier  to  the  scaffold  with  the  apophthegm 
that  the  Republic  has  no  need  of  chemists. 

A  second  consequence  of  Rousseau’s 
notion  of  the  right  life  according  to  nature 
was  the  further  development  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  equality  beyond  both  its  moral  and 
its  political  aspects,  into  equality  of  mate¬ 
rial  condition.  If  merit,  under  fair  circum¬ 
stances  without  original  advantage  or  dis¬ 
advantage,  is  the  same  in  every  case,  how 
much  more  than  unrighteous  it  must  be 
that  they  who  sow  the  seed,  and  tend  and 
watch  and  bear  all  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day,  should  have  even  less  of  the  fruits 
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than  the  loiterer  who  has  done  no  more 
than  look  on.  Rousseau  went  further 
than  this,  and  unsealed  a  fountain  which 
has  since  then  expanded  into  a  torrent,  by 
this  memorable  declaration :  “  The  first 
person  who  having  inclosed  a  piece  of 
ground  bethought  himself  to  say.  This  is 
mine,  and  found  people  simple  enough  to 
believe  him,  was  the  true  founder  of  civil 
society.  How  many  crimes,  how  many 
wars,  how  many  murders,  what  miseries 
and  what  horrors,  would  not  have  been 
spared  to  the  human  race  by  one  who 
should  have  ])lucked  the  stakes  out  of  the 
ground  or  filled  up  the  trench,  exclaiming 
to  his  fellows.  Beware  of  listening  to  this 
impostor  ;  you  are  lost  if  you  forget  that  the 
fruits  are  for  all,  and  'that  the  earth  belongs 
to  no  one."  'Fhe  significance  of  the  fact 
that  no  one  did  thus  rise  up,  and  interfere 
with  the  trespasser  on  this  interesting  and 
momentous  occasion,  is  as  entirely  ignored 
as  the  significance  of  the  fact  of  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  institution  of  proi>erty  being 
drawn,  'in  spite  6f  the  goodness  of  his 
nature,  which  no  society  could  as  yet  have 
war{)ed  or  disturbed,  into  so  disastrous  a 
transgression.  With  Rousseau  you  are 
always  equally  distant  from  positive  evi¬ 
dence  of  what  actually  happened,  and 
from  a  rational  explanation  of  what  he 
alleges  to  have  happened.  Yet  the  air  of 
rigorous  deduction  and  close  reasoning 
which  he  maintains  even  when  in  the 
height  of  his  passion  has  misled  not  a  few 
into  taking  for  genuinely  scientific  forms 
the  solemn  dialectic  with  which  he  works 
out  his  most  preposterous  sophisms.  Peo¬ 
ple  made  heedless  of  logic,  either  by  mis¬ 
ery  or  by  intense  compassion  for  the  misery 
of  others,  never  stopped  to  inquire  as  to 
the  exact  accuracy  of  a  man’s  syllogisms 
who  was  so  fervent  in  his  assurance  that 
the  poverty  which  cries  aloud  on  the  earth 
is  due  to  a  simple  and  easily  removable 
accident,  and  that  misery  is  not  only  un¬ 
necessary  but  is  preventible  by  such  simple 
processes  as  declaring  men  equal  and 
abolishing  property. 

It  is  sometimes  complained  that  the  im¬ 
pulse  which  Rousseau  gave  to  democracy 
has  only  led  men  to  think  in  an  envious 
and  ignoble  way  of  material  comfort  and 
gratification  of  sense  as  the  aim  and  end 
of  the  life  of  the  people.  This  complaint, 
we  may  observe,  is  usually  found  on  the 
lips  of  persons  whose  own  senses  are 
s^ulously  lapped  in  material  comfort,  but 
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wherever  found,  it  is  unjust.  Rousseau  did 
not  envy  the  luxurious  liver,  he  despised 
him  ;  he  did  not  wish  all  to  become  rich, 
he  wished  all  to  become  poor ;  the  plain 
effect  of  his  teaching  was  not  to  make  the 
modest  poor  envious,  but  to  make  the  rich 
and  luxurious  ashamed.  We  lose  the  key 
to  all  his  thoughts  if  we  cease  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  his  notion  of  democracy  was  not 
materialist,  but  spiritualist,  and  had  its 
fountain  in  a  strictly  moral  revolt. 

Rousseau  himself  is  not  absolutely  con¬ 
sistent  in  his  aversion  for  society,  and  there 
is  at  least  one  place  where  he  speaks  w’ith 
reference  to  Poland  distinctly  like  a  disci¬ 
ple  of  the  historic  method — a  man  of  true 
genius  can  not  help  having  glimpses  of 
common  sense, — but  the  general  tendency 
of  his  teaching,  and  that  which  was  seized 
most  eagerly  by  all  his  followers,  was  to 
hold  up  the  social  order  as  the  evil  bul¬ 
wark  restraining  and  {ienning  up  this  vast 
and  generous  flood  of  human  nature. 
They  never  explained,  and  never  seemed 
to  have  felt  the  neecl  for  having  it  ex¬ 
plained,  how  this  monstrous  bulwark  had 
been  raised.  Voltaire’s  attack  on  religion 
manifested  the  same  shallowness :  man¬ 
kind,  he  said,  were  very  intelligent,  and 
their  intelligence  would  have  made  them 
very  happy,  only  by  evil  chance  they  were 
all  overtaken  by  religion;  where  all  the 
religions  in  the  world  came  from,  and  how 
it  was  that  men  all  over  the  face  of  the 
globe  op>cned  their  hearts  to  them,  and 
how  it  was  that  their  intelligence  did  not 
prove  a  shield  against  such  an  enemy,  he 
never  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire. 
What  religion  was  to  Voltaire,  society  was 
to  Rousseau.  Men  would  all  be  leading 
sweet  and  lovely  lives,  with  souls  open  to 
the  highest,  and  senses  fresh  for  all  the 
simple  delights  of  nature,  if  only  they  had 
not  been  perverted  by  society ;  but  whence 
this  frightful  monster,  gorgon,  and  chi- 
msera  dire  had  its  origin,  who  invented  so¬ 
ciety,  why  men  with  all  the  vigor  of  young 
and  unsophisticated  humanity  strong  with¬ 
in  them  came  to  accept  the  detestable  in¬ 
vention — these  were  questions  which  the 
school  of  Rousseau  never  thought  of  ask¬ 
ing.  The  fundamental  problem  of  origins 
once  put,  they  would  have  been  launched 
in  that  scientific  path  from  which  they  re¬ 
volted.  They  would  have  had  to  perceive 
that  the  conditions  of  the  social  union, 
with  all  its  miseries  and  all  its  inadequate¬ 
ness,  are  as  much  the  outcome  of  human 
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nature  as  the  most  heroic  type  of  charac¬ 
ter  or  the  most  perfect  ideal  of  life.  Rous¬ 
seau  maintained  that  bad  institutions  are 
in  reality  not  institutions  in  any  right  sense ; 
and  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning  he 
count^  the  bad  qualities  of  men  and 
women  as  no  qualities  at  all.  Society  was 
the  unfortunate  scape-goat  on  whose  head 
the  sins  of  the  whole  congregation  were 
solemnly  laid,  leaving  humanity  free  of 
spot  and  stain. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  are  im¬ 
mersed 'in  the  abstract  or  metaphysical 
method,  that  our  social  teacher  is  just  as 
competent  to  talk  about  society  as  the 
men  who  believed  in  occult  virtues  were 
to  talk  about  chemistry,  or  those  who 
believed  in  vital  spirits  to  constitute  bio¬ 
logy.  He  was  persuaded  of  the  n  al  ex¬ 
istence  of  entities  corresponding  to  his 
own  abstract  conceptions.  As  if  society 
were  something  apart  from  the  men  and 
women  who  compose  it ;  as  if  human  na¬ 
ture  were  something  apart  from  any  ac¬ 
tual  qualities  which  men  and  women  have 
ever  shown ;  as  if  the  Laws  of  Nature  or 
^the  Rights  of  Man  existed  or  had  once 
existed  in  some  known  docunjent.  There 
is  a  story  that  at  the  time  when  the  Con¬ 
vention  were  deliberating  upon  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  in  1793,  one  of  its  members  went 
to  the  national  library  and  inquired  for- a 
copy  of  the  laws  of  Minos.  The  librarian 
had  to  explain  that  Minos  was  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Europa,  a  Homeric  person,  a 
mere  shadow  of  a  name  in  a  myth,  and 
that  though  no  doubt  his  laws  would  have 
been  of  great  'service  for  France  if  only 
they  had  survived,  as  a  matter  of  fact  no 
copy  had  been  preserved.  Men  thought 
in  the  same  real  and  corporeal  way  about 
the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  all  the  other 
metaphysical  figments  with  which  Rous¬ 
seau  had  deluged  their  minds.  They  sup)- 
posed  that  there  had  once  been  really  seen 
on  the  earth  that  noble,  pure,  elevated  life 
which  Rousseau  called  the  State  of  Na¬ 
ture,  and  which  was  in  truth  nothing  but 
a  private  invention,  evolved  from  his  own 
consciousness,  leading  to  the  most  fatal 
retrogression  in  the  path  of  civilization,  but 
yet  eagerly  welcomed  by  a  decaying  and 
unhappy  nation. 

For  the  material  exhaustion  and  admin¬ 
istrative  debility  of  France  were  w’hat 
gave  such  fatal  illustration  to  the  dialectic 
of  the  Social  Contract.  If  the  people  had 
been  materially  prosperous,  and  the  gov- 
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emment  of  the  time  a  strong  and  coherent 
organ  of  national  life,  the  Contrat  Social 
and  Emile  would  of  course  no  more  have 
led  to  the  destruction  of  the  old  frame¬ 
work  and  the  triumph  of  Jacobin  princi¬ 
ples,  than  the  publication  of  a  new  trans¬ 
lation  of  Plato’s  Republic  would  have 
done  so.  The  concurrence  of  certain 
economic  and  political  conditions  was  re¬ 
quired  here  as  always  to  turn  mere  specu¬ 
lation  into  a  violent  explosive.  Of  all  the 
known  misfortunes  of  western  society — 
there  may  be  many  more  of  a  primitive 
kind  of  which  we  are  blissfully  ignorant — 
we  can  hardly  point  to  one  more  disas¬ 
trous  than  the  external  circumstances 
which  happened  to  give  to  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  Rousseau  a  short  moment  of  ab¬ 
solute  power,  before  there  had  been  time 
or  opportunity  of  sifting  the  sound  grain 
of  truth  in  them  from  their  evil  and  dras¬ 
tic  husk. 

That  there  was  a  sound  grain  in  them, 
we  perceive  by  considering  the  opposite 
way  of  seeking  social  tnith.  This  oppo¬ 
site  conception,  which  arose  in  modem 
thought  with  Montesquieu,  Turgot,  Con- 
dorcet,  Adam  Smith,  more  or  less  at  the 
same  time  as  Rousseau’s,  regards  society 
as  an  organism,  the  subject  of  growth  and 
development,  the  direct  resultant  of  the 
forces  of  human  nature  and  the  forces  of 
our  outer  circumstance  and  surrounding, 
the  final  issue  at  any  given  time  of  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  preceding  states,  and  there¬ 
fore  spontaneously  regulated  at  any  given 
moment  by  a  number  of  conditions  which 
are  capable  of  scientific  examination  and 
statement. 

This  historic  or  positive  conception  of 
every  social  state  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  narrow  the  limits  of  social  endeavor  by 
freezing  men’s  hopes  of  what  is  possible ; 
to  exaggerate  the  tightness  of  the  grip 
which  the  past  has  on  the  present  and  fu¬ 
ture;  to  reduce  social  truth  to  a  mere 
business  of  historical  exposition,  and  to 
confound  the  explanation  of  an  institution 
or  a  use  with  its  permanent  justification 
and  eternal  warrant.  The  irrefragable 
principle  not  only  of  the  value  of  social 
continuity,  but  of  the  proved  impossibility 
of  suddenly  breaking  that  continuity  in 
any  of  its  deeper  elements,  is  in  perpetual 
danger — first  through  the  natural  disposi¬ 
tion  of  men  towards  the  extreme  appli¬ 
cation  of  any  principle,  secondly  from  the 
comfort  which  the  extreme  application  of 
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this  particular  principle  brings  to  the  indo¬ 
lent  and  selfish  parts  of  us  all — of  being 
pushed  ever  on  and  on,  until  at  last  we 
find  ourselves  confronting  all  the  cruelty, 
waste,  brutishness,  that  make  such  havoc 
within  us  and  without  us,  with  nothing 
better  than  the  dulled  vision  and  the  impo¬ 
tent  right-hand  of  a  philosophic  fatalism. 
The  element  of  good  in  Rousseau’s  pas¬ 
sionate  declamation  was  the  impulse  which 
it  gave  in  the  direction  opposite  to  this. 
He  went  as  far  from  the  truth  on  the  other 
side,  believing  that  we  have  only  to  frame 
our  conception  of  human  nature  in  the  ab¬ 
stract,  and  then  to  deduce  from  that  con¬ 
ception  all  the  maxims  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  construction  of  a  perfect  so¬ 
cial  system.  The  extreme  view  of  the 
easy  modifiableness  of  society  is  just  as  un¬ 
true  and  just  as  perilous  as  the  extreme 
view  of  the  difficulty  of  modifying  it. 
Safety  lies  nowhere  but  in  the  mean  be¬ 
tween  the  stationary  fatalism  of  one  school, 
and  the  retrogressive  dream  of  the  other ; 
and  this  mean  we  can  only  seciu-e  by  fix¬ 
ing  our  eyes  on  the  past  experience  of  the 
race :  by  contrasting  the  condition  of  the 
most  backward  tribes,  I  will  not  say  of 
savages,  but  of  those  who  have  taken  some 
of  the  decisive  steps  that  lead  away  from 
savagery,  with  the  most  advanced  west¬ 
ern  communities,  many  and  deep  as  are 
the  stains  still  defacing  our  civilization, 
and  marking  even  in  the  empirical  and 
tentative  manner  which  is  all  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  development  of  social  study  permits 
us,  the  long  road  and  the  many  halting- 
places  and  the  critical  turning-points  by 
which  the  vast  hosts  of  humanity  have 
sadly  or  jubilantly  made  their  way  from  the 
old  lands  of  night.  This  was  the  experi¬ 
ence  from  which  Rousseau  turned  away 


his  face,  and  it  was  because  he  turned 
away  his  face  from  it,  and  had  no  thought 
nor  reverence  nor  gratitude  either  for  the 
great  intellectual  leaders  who  had,  one  af¬ 
ter  another  and  little  by  little,  laboriously 
worked  out  a  progressive  modification  of 
knowledge  and  laws  to  meet  more  satis¬ 
factorily  the  eternal  exigencies  of  human 
nature,  nor  for  the  great  moral  leaders  who 
had  gradually  elevated  our  conception  of 
the  height  to  which  human  nature  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  rising,  as  well  as  by  noble  and  holy 
example  kindled  in  men  the  bumirig  desire 
and  strong  thirst  to  rise  to  this  height, — it 
was  because  he  thus  thrust  behind  him  the 
intellectual  and  moral  endeavor  of  the 
past  that  his  own  ideal  was  smitten  with 
scientific  and  moral  barrenness,  and  after 
a  space  fell  to  the  ground  like  a  tower 
without  foundation  or  a  tree  with  no  earth 
about  its  roots.  His  true  influence  lies 
apart  from  his  ideal,  in  the  impulse  which 
he  gave  to  the  motives  for  search  after  so¬ 
cial  truth.  He  set  forth  as  no  one  had 
ever  done  before  the  nullity  of  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  whose  consummating  benefits  only 
the  few  partake  of  and  he  brought  into  a  ^ 
prominence  of  which  it  can  never  be 
again  deprived  the  truth  that  the  very  aim 
of  all  our  art  and  science  and  organization 
is  missed,  so  long  as  the  great  majority  of 
men  are  as  Gentiles,  standing  without  the 
gates  and  having  no  inheritance  in  these 
things.  After  all,  as  I  have  said  else¬ 
where,  it  was  much  to  induce  thinkers  to 
ask  themselves  and  the  bondmen  of  socie¬ 
ty  to  ask  their  masters,  whether  the  last 
word  of  social  philosophy  had  been  utter¬ 
ed,  and  the  last  experiment  in  the  relation 
of  men  to  one  another  decisively  tried  and 
irrevocably  accepted. 

John  Morlev. 


Chambert’f  Journal. 
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Noteworthy  men  have  often  amused 
themselves  by  writing  their  own  epitaphs, 
generally  attempting,  as  Johnson  says,  to 
be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few  things  that 
make  wise  men  serious.  A  great  orator 
wrote : 

"  Here,  reader,  turn  your  weeping  eyes ; 

My  fate  a  useful  moral  teaches  ; 

The  hole  wherein  my  body  lies 

Would  not  contain  one-naif  my  speeches.” 


And  Pope,  pretending  aji  indifference  to 
praise  and  blame  he  was  far  from  feeling, 
indited : 

”  Under  this  marble,  or  under  this  sill, 

Or  under  this  turf,  or  e’en  what  they  will ; 
Whatever  an  heir,  or  a  friend  in  his  stead. 

Or*  any  good  creature  shall  lay  o’er  my  head  ; 
Lies  one  who  ne’er  cared  and  still  cares  not  a 
pin. 

What  they  said,  or  may  say,  of  the  mortal  with¬ 
in; 
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But  who,  living  and  dying,  serene,  still,  and 
free, 

Trusts  in  God  that  as  well  as  he  is,  he  shall 
be.” 

But  neither  orator  nor  poet,  we  may  be 
sure,  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  lines 
they  perpetrated  appearing  on  their  tomb¬ 
stones.  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have 
dictated  the  entreating,  blessing,  threaten¬ 
ing  quatrain  that  has  kept  sacrilegious 
hands  from  disturbing  his  dust ;  and  Chat- 
terton,  Churchill,  Coleridge,  and  Gay  pro¬ 
vided  in^riptions  for  their  own  grave¬ 
stones.  Possibly  they  were  actuated  by  a 
not  unreasonable  distrust  of  friendly  epi¬ 
taph  writers  ;  the  poets  of  to-day  need 
have  no  such  fear ;  we  affect  simplicity  if 
we  love  it  not,  the  affectation  serving  as  a 
cover  to  our  barrenness  of  invention.  We 
can  not  nowadays  rise  to  any  thing  higher 
than  a  name  and  a  date — mere  undertak¬ 
er’s  work  :  the  writing  of  epitaphs,  like 
that  of  epigrams,  is  a  lost  art 

Sir  Thomas  More  aired  his  scholarship 
and  his  vanity  in  a  long-winded  Latin 
epitaph,  detailing  at  length  his  lineage, 
his  own  and  his  father’s  services  to  the 
state,  and  finishing  up  with  twelve  tedious 
verses.  Ralph  Tyrer,  sometime  vicar  of 
Kendal,  Westmoreland,  contrived  to  con¬ 
dense  his  earthly  career  and  anticipate  his 
future  in  the  curious  lines : 

“  London  bred  me,  Westminster  fed  me, 
Cambridge  sped  me,  my  sister  wed  me. 

Study  taught  me,  livine  sought  me. 

Learning  brought  me,  Kendal  caught  me. 
Labor  pressed  me,  sickness  distressed  me. 
Death  oppressed  me,  the  grave  possessed  me, 
God  first  made  nte,  Christ  did  save  me. 

Earth  did  crave  me,  and  Heaven  would  have 
me. 

Not  less  sure  of  his  reward  was  William 
Huntington,  the  once  notorious  “  inspired 
coal-heaver when  he  felt  the  end  draw¬ 
ing  near,  Huntington  took  his  pen  in  hand 
and  wrote :  “  Here  lies  the  coal-heaver, 
who  departed  this  life  in  the 

year  of  his  age ;  beloved  of  his  God,  but 
abhorred  by  men.  The  Omniscient  Judge, 
at  the  Great  Assize,  shall  ratify  and  con¬ 
firm  this,  to  the  confusion  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  ;  for  England  and  its  metropolis 
shall  know  that  there  hath  been  a  prophet 
among  them. — W.  H.,  S.  S.”  And  these 
vain  -  glorious  words  were  duly  placed 
above  tlie  resting-place  of  the  Sinner 
Saved  at  Lewes. 

Heame,  the  antiquary,  contented  him¬ 
self  with  vindicating  the  use  he  had  made 
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of  his  life,  and  calling  upon  others  to  imi¬ 
tate  him,  by  directing  the  following  verses 
to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb :  “  Remember 
the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of 
many  generations :  ask  thy  father  and  he 
will  show  thee :  thy  elders,  and  tliey  will 
tell  thee.  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the 
former  ages,  and  prepare  thyself  to  the 
search  of  tlieir  fathers ;  for  we  are  but  of 
yesterday,  and  know  nothing,  because  our 
days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow.  Shall  not 
they  teach  thee,  and  tell  thee,  and  utter 
words  out  of  their  hearts  ?”  Beazley,  the 
architect  and  dramatist,  who  wrote  his 
own  epitaph  years  before  it  was  wanted, 
made  a  couple  of  lines  suffice  : 

”  Here  lies  Samuel  Beazley, 

Who  lived  hard  and  died  easily.” 

Brief  as  this  is,  of  the  three  assertions 
made  in  it,  but  two  were  true  ones.  Beaz¬ 
ley  suffered  greatly  in  his  last  illness ;  so 
greatly,  that  in  writing  to  a  friend  he 
adopted  a  melancholy  strain  quite  unusual 
to  him,  which  made  his  correspondent 
write  back  complaining  that  his  letter  re¬ 
sembled  the  last  chapter  of  Jeremiah, 
“  You  are  mistaken,”  answered  the  dying 
wit ;  “  it  is  the  last  chapter  of  Samuel !” 

Job  Orton,  son  of  the  inventor  of  Stil¬ 
ton  cheese,  an  innkeeper  at  Kidderminster, 
put  up  a  tombstone  in  the  church-yard 
there,  inscribed : 

”  Job  Orton,  a  man  from  Leicestershire, 

When  he  dies,  he  will  be  buried  here.” 

He  was  a  queer  character  altogether ; 
while  his  wife  yet  lived  to  plague  him,  he 
wrote  her  epitaph : 

“  Esther  Orton,  a  bitter  sour  weed, 

God  never  loved  her,  nor  increased  her  seed 

and  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  start 
of  her  at  the  last  day,  desired  to  be  buried 
upright,  in  a  coffin  that  had  served  him 
many  years  .as  a  wine-bin.  Job  was,  how¬ 
ever,  by  no  means  singular  in  thus  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  grave  necessity.  Having  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  his  death  was  not  far  off, 
Mr.  Brookman  of  Reading  called  upon 
an  undertaker,  persuaded  him  to  take  a 
walk  to  the  church-yard,  and  pointed  out 
the  exact  sp)ot  where  he  wished  to  be  laid. 
Having  made  his  mind  easy  on  that  score, 
he  went  home,  had  out  an  old  oak -chest 
he  had  long  reserved  for  a  coffin,  saw  it 
thoroughly  cleaned,  then  retired  to  bed, 
and  in  four  days  was  a  dead  man.  Ned 
Dawson  of  Nottingham,  who  was  found 
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drowned  in  1828,  used  his  coffin  as  a  cup-  pleasure  of  superintending  the  manufac- 
board  for  twenty  years.  Being  a  staunch  ture  of  his  coffin  by  one  of  his  own  car- 
Tory,  he  had  painted  it  true  blue,  and  penters,  and  in  due  time  was  buried  in  it. 
w'hen  his  birthday  came  round  was  wont  Other  men,  who  like  Wombwell  cheated 
to  extend  himself  within  it,  to  make  sure  the  undertaker  by  having  their  own  mate- 
he  had  not  outgrown  its  dimensions ;  this  rials  made  up,  displayed  a  little  more  rea- 
ceremony  performed,  the  coffin  was  filled  son  in  their  eccentric  providence.  When 
with  substantial  viands,  hoisted  upon  the  Dr.  Fidge  gave  up  a  place  he  had  long 
shoulders  of  some  of  his  cronies,  and  car-  held  in  Portsmouth  dockyard,  he  broke  up 
ried  through  the  house,  Ned  following  as  a  favorite  boat  in  which  he  had  passed 
chief  mourner,  bearing  in  his  arms  an  many  a  pleasant  hour,  and  transformed  it 
enormous  pitcher  of  jolly  good  ale  and  into  a  coffin,  which  he  kept  under  his  bed. 
old.  Coulson,  another  Nottingham  man,  A  curious  bit  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
indulged  his  fancy  in  a  similar  way ;  but  a  man  so  matter-of-fact,  that,  when  he  felt 
he  was  a  joiner,  and  having  a  coffin  re-  life  ebbing  away,  he  told  the  nurse  to 
turned  upon  his  hands  by  a  dissatisfied  straighten  his  legs  and  lay  him  out  as  a 
customer,  consoled  himself  witha“Nev-  dead  man,  as  it  would  save  her  trouble 
er  mind  ;  if  it  is  not  good  enough  for  him,  by  and  by.  John  Wilkinson,  a  famous 
it  will  do  for  me !”  as  it  did  after  the  lapse  iron-founder  in  his  day,  determining  that 
of  many  years.  the  metal  which  had  brought  him  ease 

The  Mling  of  a  great  branch  of  the  and  comfort  in  his  life  should  inclose  him 
brave  old  oak  of  Fairlop,  was  such  a  griev-  in  death,  had  an  iron  coffin  made.  When 
ous  event  in  the  eyes  of  Daniel  Day,  he  died,  it  proved  too  small  for  the  occa- 
who  all  but  worshiped  the  ancient  giant  of  sion,  so  his  corpse  was  temporarily  depos- 
the  woods,  in  whose  honor  he  instituted  ited  in  the  grave  he  had  marked  out  in  his 
Fairlop  Fair,  that  there  was  nothing  extra-  garden,  until  another  coffin  could  be  pro¬ 
ordinary  in  the  old  pump-maker  resolving  cured ;  this  time  the  coffin  turned  out  too 
to  utilize  the  limb  of  his  revered  tree,  by  deep,  and  had  to  be  taken  up  that  the 
converting  it  into  a  coffin  for  himself,  es-  rock  beneath  might  be  excavated ;  and  at 
j)ecially  as  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  third  time  of  asking,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
the  accident  was  an  omen  of  his  approach-  was  actually  buried.  Not  for  the  last  time^ 
ing  end.  When  the  coffin  was  finished,  however;  for,  in  1823,  the  estate  was  sold ; 
Day  took  the  precaution  of  trying  wheth-  and  the  new  owner,  not  thinking  the  pres- 
er  there  was  room  enough  for  him  within  ence  of  the  old  proprietor  desirable,  the 
its  narrow  walls ;  but  to  make  assurance  iron-founder’s  coffin  was  removed  once 
doubly  sure,  gave  instructions  that  if  his  more,  to  find  a  final  resting-place  in  the 
body  should  prove  too  long,  his  head  was  chapel-yard  of  Lindale. 

I  to  be  cut  off  and  placed  between  his  legs !  Thinking,  perhaps,  with  the  Irishman, 

j  The  timbers  of  L’Orient  formed  a  fitting  that  a  stone  coffin  would  last  a  man  his 

I  shrine  for  the  victor  of  the  Nile  ;  but  why  lifetime,  a  Cornish  clergyman  provided 

'  Wombwell,  the  menagerie  man,  should  himself  with  one,  which  he  placed  in  an 

desire  to  be  buried  in  a  similar  relic  of  the  open  grave  in  his  church-yard  till  he  should 
ocean,  is  a  mystery  our  philosophy  can  be  ready  to  occupy  it  Dr.  Donne  is  gen- 
not  fathom.  Had  he  reserved  a  lion  or  erally  credited  with  having  kept  a  coffin 
tiger  skin  for  a  shroud,  the  whim  would  containing  his  own  effigy,  by  his  bedside 
have  been  intelligible,  but  what  was  the  but  he  really  prepared  for  the  end  in  an- 
I  Royal  George  to  him,  or  he  to  the  Royal  other  fashion.  Donne’s  friend.  Dr.  Fox, 

■  George,  that  the  old  showman  must  needs  wanted  him  to  prepare  his  monument  so 

I  have  his  bones  coffined  in  its  timbers  ?  as  to  insure  one  to  his  taste.  Donne  con- 

Such  was  his  fancy,  however,  and  he  was  tented  himself  with  providing  a  pattern, 
enabled  to  gratify  it.  Wombwell,  happen-  First  he  had  an  urn  carved,  then  he  en- 
ing  to  hit  upon  the  cause  of  a  strange  gaged  a  painter  to  take  his  portrait.  Urn 
mortality  among  Prince  Albert’s  harriers,  and  painter  being  both  ready,  the  doctor 
stayed  the  destroying  plague,  and  refused  stripped,  put  on  a  winding-sheet,  tied  in 
I  to  accept  any  recompense  save  enough  orthodox  fashion,  placed  himself  with  hj^ 
wood  of  what  was  left  of  Kempenfelt’s  feet  on  the  urn,  and  arranged  the  sheet  so 
unlucky  ship  to  make  himself  a  coffin,  as  to  disclose  his  pale,  lean  face.  Thus 
He  obtained  it,  and  the  showman  had  the  was  his  portrait  painted ;  and  when  he 
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died,  a  statue  was  sculptured  from  it  to 
serve  as  a  monument ;  a  statue  that  some 
thirty  years  ago  was  still  in  existence,  ly¬ 
ing  alwut  w’ith  other  remains  of  old  St. 
Paul’s.  John  Wheatley  of  Nottingham, 
when  the  General  Cemetery  of  that  town 
was  opened  in  1838,  bought  a  square  plot 
of  ground  sufficient  for  three  ordinary 
graves ;  this  he  inclosed,  and  used  it  as  a 
retreat  where  he  could  read  and  meditate 
above  his  intended  grave  which  lay  gap¬ 
ing  before  him,  {jartly  filled  up  by  his  cof¬ 
fin.  The  tenantless  grave  and  its  odd 
proprietor  attracted  so  many  sight-seers  to 
the  cemetery,  that  the  thing  became  a  nui¬ 
sance  ;  the  authorities  put  down  the  exhi¬ 
bition  ;  and  after  all  his  preparation, Wheat- 
ley  was  buried  elsewhere.  Captain  Back¬ 
house,  a  retired  Indian  officer,  dwelling  at 
Great  Missenden,  Berkshire,  vowed  he 
would  have  nought  to  do  with  church  or 
church-yard,  but  lie,  with  his  good  sword 
by  his  side,  in  his  own  wood  on  the  hill, 
and  there  defy  the  assaults  of  all  the  evil 
spirits  in  existence.  To  this  end  he  built 
a  tomb  in  a  thick  fir  plantation,  upon  a 
hill  near  his  residence,  in  the  shape  of  a 
dwarf  pyramid.  It  was  constructed  of 
flints  strengthened  with  brick-work,  and 
measured  eleven  feet  square  at  the  base. 
The  walls,  perpendicular  to  a  height  of  four 
or  five  feet,  then  tapered  pyramidically, 
and  terminated  in  a  flat  slab  three  feet 
square.  This  specimen  of  amateur  archi¬ 
tecture  was  provided  with  two  Gothic 
windows,  one  in  the  northern,  and  one  in 
the  southern  wall,  each  side  of  the  struct¬ 
ure  being  well  covered  with  ivy.  The 
captain  died  in  1800,  and  was  sepulchred 
according  to  his  desire,  with  his  trusty 
weapon  by  his  side,  and  his  coffin  placed 
upright  in  a  niche  in  the  western  wall,  and 
there  bricked  up.  Here  the  old  soldier 
was  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  years,  until 
his  son  came  home ;  when  he,  having  no 
sympathy  with  his  sire’s  fancy  for  isolation, 
removed  Backhouse’s  coffin  to  the  parish 
•church-yard,  and  deprived  Great  Missen¬ 
den  of  its  one  lion — the  haunted  tomb  on 
the  hilL 

Home  Tooke  selected  his  kitchen-gar¬ 
den  at  Wimbledon  as  his  place  of  sepul¬ 
ture,  and  nearly  brought  al^ut  the  end  he 
prepared  for,  in  superintending  the  erec- 
uon  of  a  brick  vault  bearing  a  black  mar- 
ule  slab  inscribed,  “  John  Home  Tooke, 
late  proprietor,  and  now  occupier  of  this 
spot,  was  bom  in  June,  1736,  and  died 
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in  the  year  of  his  age,  content¬ 
ed  and  grateful."  The  blanks  were  never 
filled  up,  for  when  he  shuffled  off  this  mor¬ 
tal  coil,  his  executors,  consulting  their  own 
notions  of  propriety,  had  Tooke  buried 
like  ordinary  folks.  A  worm-doctor  named 
Gardner  built  himself  a  tomb  in  the  church¬ 
yard  of  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch,  on  which 
passers-by  could  read  “  Dr.  J.  Gardner’s 
last  and  best  bedroom.”  Those  who  saw 
it  naturally  concluded  that  the  doctor  was 
taking  his  last  long  sleep  there,  and  he 
soon  found  patients  grow  scarce  in  Nor- 
ton-Folgate.  This  was  paying  too  dearly 
for  his  joke,  so  he  set  matters  right  by 
amending  the  inscription  by  the  addition 
of  the  word  “  intended.”  Pat  Power,  of 
Kilkenny,  we  supjjose,  had  no  customers 
to  lose,  when,  confident  in  his  prophetic 
instinct,  he  chose  his  grave  in  the  chapel- 
yard,  and  set  up  a  headstone,  twelve 
months  before  date,  upon  which  appeared 
“  Erected  in  Memory  of  Patrick  Power,  of 
Maudlin  Street,  Kilkenny,  who  died  in 
1869,  aged  73  years.  May  his  soul  rest 
in  peace.  Amen  1”  Pat  paid  regular  vis¬ 
its  to  the  place  to  say  his  prayers  over  his 
own  grave  ;  but  whether  his  presentiment 
was  fulfilled,  or  whether  he  lives  to  laugh 
at  it,  is  more  than  we  know.  The  poor 
Irishman’s  simplicity  excused  his  folly ; 
but  there  was  no  question  of  simplicity  in 
the  egregious  absurdity  peq>etrateti  by  one 
who  was  a  statesman,  if  filling  offices  of 
state  entitles  a  man  to  be  so  called.  This 
vain  specimen  of  humanity  had  his  monu¬ 
ment  put  up  in  the  church  of  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  four  years  before  his  death  ; 
and  sculptured  thereon  a  deed,  signed  and 
sealed,  running  thus,  “  To  all  Christian 
people  to  whom  this  present  writing  shall 
come,  know  ye  that  I,  Julius  Dalmare, 
alias  Julius  Caesar,  Knight,  Doctor  of 
Laws,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admi¬ 
ralty,  and  one  of  the  Masters  of  Request 
to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Privy  Councillor  to 
King  James,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls,  have  con¬ 
firmed  or  granted  by  this  my  {lersonal 
writing,  that  I  will,  with  the  Divine  assist¬ 
ance,  willingly  pay  my  debt  to  nature, 
whenever  it  shall  please  God.  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  set  my  hand  and  seal. 
Dated  the  27th  of  February,  1635.” 

Stevenson,  the  beggar  of  Kilmarnock, 
who  bade  good-by  to  his  wallet  a‘t  the 
age  of  eighty-five,  prepared  for  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  his  funeral  rites  in  a  cheery  si)irit. 
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He  ordered  in  a  supply  of  sweet  biscuits, 
twelve  dozen  burial-cakes,  and  plenty  of 
wine  and  spirits ;  then  sending  for  a  car¬ 
penter,  gave  him  instructions  to  make  a 
good  sound  dry  coffin ;  afterward  arrang¬ 
ing  with  the  sexton  of  Riccarton  Church 
for  a  roomy  grave  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the 
church-yard,  and  paying  money  down  for 
the  above  items.  Upon  his  decease,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  left  no  less  than 
nine  hundred  pounds  behind  him,  to  be 
divided  among  some  relatives,  after  de¬ 
ducting  sufficient  to  entertain  all  beggars 
who  chose  to  come  and  see  his  body  lie  in 
state.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by  a 
large  number  of  the  fraternity,  who  “  kept 
it  up”  after  the  funeral  in  a  style  that  would 
have  delighted  the  heart  of  the  founder  of 
the  feast. 

Farrazine,  the  shrewd  button-maker  of 
Ghent,  who,  in  1697,  took  the  quartering 
and  provisioning  of  Marlborough's  army 
off  the  hands  of  the  troubled  authorities  of 
the  city,  to  their  immense  relief,  and  the 
making  of  his  own  fortune,  had  a  soul 
above  buttons,  his  ambition  taking  the  un¬ 
usual  shape  of  a  desire  for  posthumous 
rather  than  present  honor.  He  erected  a 
magnificent  monumental  tomb  for  himself 
in  the  Church  of  the  Capuchin  Friars,  and 
when  it  was  finished,  Farrazine  resolved  to 
rehearse  his  obsequies,  so  that  there  might 
be  no  mistakes  or  shortcomings,  when 
they  were  celebrated  in  sad  earnest.  For 
a  handsome  consideration,  the  holy  broth¬ 
erhood  consented  to  act  their  share  in 
the  mock  ceremonial.  The  button-maker 
provided  a  sumptuously  adorned  coffin, 
for  which  the  friars  found  bearers  in  their 
novices,  while  tliey  themselves  marched  in 
solemn  procession  before  it.  It  was  a 
proud  day  for  Farrazine  when  he  took 
part  in  his  own  funeral  rites,  amid  a  pro¬ 
fusion 

Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass ;  and  no  great  dearth 

Of  aught  save  tears. 


Tears  were  necessarily  lacking ;  the  hero 
of  the  hour,  although  officiating  as  chief 
mourner,  was  too  elated  to  shed  them,  as 
he  walked  triumphantly  to  the  tomb  and 
saw  his  coffin  deposited  in  the  place  it  was 
intended  to  occupy  when  a  more  serious 
performance  came  off.  Alas  for  the  hopes 
of  vanity!  Farrazine  had  not  measured 
the  rapacity  of  his  Capuchin  friends  aright ; 
and  although  he  did  not  forget  them  in 
his  will,  the  legacy  he  bequeathed  fell  so 
much  below  their  expectations,  that  in  an¬ 
gry  disgust,  the  brethren  demolished  the 
monument,  and  bundled  coffin  and  all  out 
of  their  church  ;  refusing  even  to  perform 
a  single  mass  for  the  poor  fellow’s  soul, 
whose  bo<ly,  after  all  his  pains,  found  a 
grave  in  the  yard  of  an  obscure  chapel. 
Romanos,  a  Greek  devotee  of  the  seventh 
century,  adopted  a  surer  method  of  secu¬ 
ring  his  burial  in  the  place  of  his  choice. 
He  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  but 
lived  his  religious  life  at  Barakar  in  Abys¬ 
sinia,  where  he  founded  a  chapel  in  a  nar¬ 
row,  romantic  ravine,  screened  by  noble 
sycamores,  but  made  his  home  in  a  cave 
close  by,  which  he  had  all  but  closed  up 
with  brick-work,  leaving  only  a  small  open¬ 
ing,  through  which  food  was  passed  to  him, 
until  he  ceased  to  require  it,  and  there  his 
bones  still  lie. 

The  oddest  story  connected  with  our 
subject  comes  to  us  from  France:  M. 
Gannel,  the  Parisian  embalmer,  once  cele¬ 
brated  his  birthday  by  inviting  Jules  Janin 
and  half  a  dozen  other  friends  to  dinner, 
and  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  hospital¬ 
ity  by  handing  each  guest,  while  the  wine 
was  circulating,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which 
were  written  the  recipient’s  name  and  the 
words  “  Good  for  embalmment.”  Within 
less  than  ten  years  all,  save  one  of  these 
slips,  came  back  to  the  giver,  and  were  du¬ 
ly  honored — an  appropriate  ending  to  a 
very  grim  un  pleasantry,  of  which  only  a 
Frenchman  could  have  been  capable. 


St.  Panl’i. 
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Much  mischief  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  prevalent  habit  of  speaking  of  the 
mind  and  the  body  as  distinct  in  such  a 
sense  that  character  and  conduct  can  be 
dealt  with  in  the  absence  of  a  just  regard 
to  their  correlations.  I  have  as  much  dis¬ 
like  as  any  man  can  possibly  have  of  the 


trick  which  has  lately  become  fashionable, 
among  certain  classes  of  scientific  men,  of 
attempting  to  state  moral  and  religious 
truth  in  terms  of  physiology.  Nor  can  we, 
consistently  with  any  effective  religious  be¬ 
lief,  treat  the  moral  and  spiritual  force  at 
the  command  of  any  given  humalf  being 
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as  a  fixed  quantity;  which  is  what  the 
jjhraseology  in  question  points  to.  But  I 
am  deeply  convinced  that  immense  injury 
has  been  done,  and  is  still  in  the  doing,  by 
certain  habits  of  thought  and  language 
which  assuredly  have  no  scientific  origin, 
and  as  assuredly  no  philosophical  justifica¬ 
tion.  This  phraseology,  with,  of  course, 
all  its  blundering  implications,  is  clearly 
traceable  to  theologic  sources,  or,  at  least, 
to  mediaeval  constructions  of  theologic 
phrasing.  But  for  a  being  whose  whole 
point  of  view  can  be  changed  by  an  east 
wind,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  or  an  hour’s  less 
sleep,  or  many  an  act  of  indulgence  or  ab¬ 
stinence, — for  a  being  whose  morale  is 
deeply  and  inevitably  affected  by  such  a 
circumstance  as  celibacy,  or  the  reverse 
condition,  or  the  rate  of  the  circulation  of 
his  blood, — to  talk  of  the  absolute  control 
of  the  soul  over  the  body  is  profoundly 
silly.  What  becomes  of  the  control  of  the 
soul  over  the  body,  if  you  scoop  out  the 
skull  ?  True,  nobody  does  affirm,  in  so 
many  words,  the  absolute  control  of  the 
‘‘  spirit”  over  the  “  flesh but,  perhaps,  we 
may  say  so  much  the  worse ;  for,  in  this 
case,  we  could  deal  frankly  with  it  But 
many  assumptions  which  carry  with  them 
some  such  view  are  fatally  prevalent  among 
all  of  us.  To  take  a  slight  example.  In 
times  of  great  exertion,  accompanied  by 
sudden  strains  upon  the  strength,  and,  of 
course,  much  fatigue,  how  difficult  have  I 
found  it  to  impress  upon  those  who  have 
been  working  with  me  the  duty  of  econo¬ 
my  of  vital  force  in  minor  particulars,  or 
to  make  them  understand  the  proper  use  of 
stimulants !  In  vain  do  you  say,  “  You 
should  laugh  and  talk  less  till  you  have 
got  through  this  work;”  or  “  You  should, 
while  the  strain  lasts,  walk  three  miles  a 
day  instead  of  your  usual  six ;  or  slightly 
alter  the  hours,  the  quality  and  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  your  food,” — ^the  counsel  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  thrown  away,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  disregard  of  it  lies,  you  perceive,  a  la¬ 
tent  impression  that  the  mind  can  do 
what  it  likes  with  the  body.  Perhaps  you 
know  a  clergyman,  or  some  one  else,  who 
is  exhausting  himself  with  “  spiritual”  la¬ 
bors  :  you  look  at  his  face,  note  the  droop 
•  of  the  muscles,  the  slight  feverish  film  on 
the  lips,  and  the  tendency  to  suffusion  in 
the  eyes : 

“  You  must  take  more  sleep,  or  you 
.will  break  down.” 

I  ^et  six  hours’  sleep  every  night” 
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“  That  is  not  enough  for  a  man  doing 
your  work.  If  I  could  take  out  your 
brain  and  lay  it  on  a  plate”  (he  smiles  with 
an  air  of  faint  superiority,  and  shakes  his 
head,  mentally  quoting  several  texts,)  “  and 
get  you  to  compare  it  with  a  healthy  man’s 
brain  on  another  plate,  you  would  soon 
see  that  you  do  not  get  sleep  enough.” 

“  But  I  can  not  leave  my  post ;  I  must 
do  my  duty.” 

“  But  you  are  «<?/ doing  your  duty  well. 
You  may  start ;  but  if  Icould  go  your  rounds 
with  you,  I  should  be  able  to  convince 
you  that  you  often  fail  in  your  duty - ” 

“  God  will  pardon  my  infirmities,  if — ” 

“  For  want  of  the  sleep  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  refresh  your  brain  and  enable  you 
to  take  clear  and  straightforward  views  of 
things,— especially  of  other  p>eople’s  trou¬ 
bles.” 

“  We  have  an  anointing - ” 

“Yes,  I  know;  and  that  reminds  me. 
You  have  nothing  special  the  matter  with 
you  heart,  liver,  or  lungs  ?” 

“No  ?” — spoken  wearily  and  deprecat- 
ingly,  as  if  these  were  very  irrelevant  ques¬ 
tions. 

“  Then  strike  work ;  go  and  get  a  Turk¬ 
ish  bath;, take  a  four-wheeled  cab  home 
w’ith  only  one  window  open,  (mind  you 
don’t  get  cold  in  your  eyes,  which  look 
rather  sensitive  just  now;)  eat  an  easily  as¬ 
similated  dinner;  drink  a  pint  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  and  go  to  sleep.” 

“  The  spirit  must  hold  up  the  flesh.” 

“  Ah,  but  you’ll  find  the  spirit  won’t.” 

Exit  clergyman,  thinking  I  am  on  the 
downward  road,  though  among  all  his 
friends  and  people  there  is  possibly  not 
one  who  is  nearer  to  him  heart  and  soul. 
In  a  month  I  hear  that  he  is  dead  of 
small-pox;  the  doctors  remarking  from 
the  first  that,  though  the  special  attack 
was  not  severe,  there  was  great  danger, 
owing  to  the  want  of  resistive  or  rallying 
power  in  the  system  of  the  sufferer. 

That  view  of  the  subject  of  the  relation 
of  mind  to  body  which  is  suggested  by  the 
foregoing  sentences  is  trite  enough  to  some 
intelligent  people,  but  by  no  means  to  the 
majority ;  and  the  very  reason  it  is  at  this 
moment  uppermost  in  niy  own  mind  is, 
that  I  have  lately  come  across  striking  il¬ 
lustrations  of  the  fact  that  the  majority, 
even  of  well-taught  persons,  habitually 
think  of  the  mind  as  something  totally  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  body,  or  something  which 
plays  upon  the  frame,  and  can  do  as  it 
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likes  with  it,  just  as  if  it  were  a  mere  in¬ 
strument,  with  a  will  that  had  perfect  com¬ 
mand  of  it.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to  invent 
language  that  shall  express  even  what  lit¬ 
tle  we  know  of  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
without  seeming  to  surrender  something  of 
what  can  not  foregone ;  something  of 
our  belief  in  our  accountability,  and  in  the 
resources  that  are  at  our  command  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  Father  of  Spirits. 
But  it  is  useless  shutting  our  eyes  to  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  is  that  there  is  in  the 
“  solidarity”  of  mind  and  body  something 
which  can  not  be  called  less  than  fatal. 
It  is  a  perfectly  arguable  proposition  that 
you  should,  treat  sane  and  insane  criminals 
on  the  same  footing ;  but  it  was  nonsense 
for  Sir  John  Coleridge,  in  cross-examining 
the  medical  experts  in  the  case  of  the  boy 
Connor,  to  ask  whether,  though  his  body 
was  out  of  order  at  a  certain  time  his  mind 
was  not  in  good  condition.  I  am  not  for 
a  moment  suggesting  that  this  boy  was  out 
of  his  senses,  or  yet  resp>onsible  to  the  law ; 
but  it  certainly  looks  the  most  obvious  of 
all  propositions,  that  you  can  not  affect 
the  body  in  any  way  without  in  some  way 
affecting  the  mind  too.  And  if  the  injury 
to  the  body  have  come  about  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  person’s  will,  how’ can 
we  refuse  to  admit  that,  to  some  extent, 
and  in  some  way,  however  inscrutable, 
the  person’s  moral  responsibility  is  quali¬ 
fied  ?  A  man  is  bound  to  support  his 
wife  and  children ;  we  find  him  wanting  in 
energy;  after  his  death  it  is  discovered 
that  he  had  a  flabby  heart.  In  a  case  like 
this  we  have  not  a  moment’s  hesitation  in 
qualifying  the  moral  verdict  upon  the 
man’s  career.  Yet,  if  a  diagnosis  of  an¬ 
other  kind  affirms  that  he  was  naturally 
deficient  in  that  portion  of  the  brain  through 
the  help  of  which  firmness  would  be  mani¬ 
fested,  a  good  many  of  us  refuse  to  admit 
any  qualification  whatever.  But  allowing 
the  hypothesis,  where  is  the  difference  ? 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  prosecute 
I  this.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  general 

question ;  but  it  arose  here  incidentally, 
and  it  may  now  pass.  But  let  us  choose 
another  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a 
j  bodily  peculiarity  may  affect  a  person’s 

I  character.  Take  two  persons  of  entirely 

similar  character  and  culture.  They  shall 
both  be  equally  conscientious,  equally 
good-natured,  and  equal,  too,  in  intellectu¬ 
al  promptness.  But  in  one  of  them  the 
I  eyes  shall  be  prominent,  in  the  other  they 


shall  be  deep-set.  Now,  place  these  two 
persons,  alike,  in  situations  where  equal  de¬ 
mands  are  made  upon  readiness  in  seeing 
and  supplying  the  small  wants  of  others. 
Suppose  it  is  a  time  of  pressure :  that  A 
should  hand  B  a  certain  volume,  open,  at 
a  certain  exact  moment;  or  know  to  a 
fraction  of  a  second  when  C  will  be  cross¬ 
ing  a  particular  part  of  a  room,  or  have  a 
sleepless  eye  to  the  fire  or  the  candles,  or, 
in  a  hundred  nameless  ways,  to  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  all  round, — is,  we  will  suppose,  of 
considerable  consequence.  Now,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that,  though  (and  because)  we  have 
supposed  both  our  men  equal  in  all  other 
respects,  the  one  with  the  prominent  eyes 
(the  all  other  resi>ects  including  of  course 
that  the  sight  in  both  shall  be  equally 
good  and  pretty  much  of  the  same  range 
when  directed  to  an  object)  will  be  the 
most  helpful  of  the  two  men.  He  will  al¬ 
ways  know  what  is  going  to  happen  a  con¬ 
siderable  fraction  of  time  before  the  other 
man  will,  and  his  “  eyghen  like  an  hare’s” 
will  see  much  more  widely  round  and 
about.  I  am  drawing  from  actual  exam¬ 
ples,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  hare-eyed 
man  might  even  gain  credit  for  more  good¬ 
nature  than  the  other,  while  he  in  fact 
might  have  less.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the 
rapid  and  sensitive  apprehensiveness  of  the 
“  eyeghen  like  an  hare’s”  might  qualify  the 
whole  of  a  person’s  conduct,  and  have 
consequences  which  were  distinctly  moral, 
and  which,  taken  in  the  mass,  materially 
affected  the  lives  of  those  about  him. 

We  might  carry  this  kind  of  criticism  to 
almost  any  length,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it 
is  very  much  wanted.  The  moral  diffe¬ 
rence  between  a  “  wiry”  man  and  a  large¬ 
chested  brawny  man — other  conditions,  re¬ 
ligious  culture  included,  being  supposed 
similar — are  of  the  most  marked  descrip¬ 
tion.  True,  to  repeat  what  has  been  said 
before,  all  moral  truth  is  best  expressed  in 
terms  of  morality,  and  a  physiologically 
worded  gospel  of  charity  would  be  very 
unpleasant — to  no  one  more  unpleasant 
than  to  me ;  but  it  will  be  better  for  us  if 
we  apply  physiological  truths  to  their 
proper  use  in  these  matters — that,  namely, 
of  giving  form,  distinctness,  and  solidity  to 
convictions  and  impressions  which  are  too 
apt,  unless  fortified  from  the  physical  side, 
to  pass  off  in  gas.  And  it  is  really  very  cu¬ 
rious  to  note  how  slow  people  are  to  think 
of  these  matters  “off  their  own, bats.” 
When  I  was  a  little  boy  listening  to  a  con- 
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versation  in  which  various  friends  of  mine 
were  endeavoring  to  get  out  of  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  which  maintain  an  iron  grip  upon 
every  fair  thinker,  I  heard  it  declared  that 
those  who  had  not  heard  the  gospel 
preached  would  be  judged  without  the 
gospel.  I  asked  how  often  the  person 
must  have  heard  the  gospel.  Oh,  if  the 
way  of  salvation  had  been  plainly  laid  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  was  to  be  judged  by  the  gos¬ 
pel.  But  I  then  wanted  to  know  whether 
a  person  w-ho  had  the  gospel  plainly  laid 
before  him  at  a  time  when  he  had  as  bad 
an  ear-ache  as  mine  on  the  previous  Sun¬ 
day  would  have  to  be  judged  by  the  gos- 
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pel.  There  was  no  room  for  such  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  philosophy  of  my  friends. 
But,  if  we  are  to  try  and  judge  out  fellow- 
creatures  or  ourselves  (which  is  equally  im¬ 
portant,  though  there  are  forms  of  false 
“  humility”  which  would  deny  this)  fairly, 
we  must  find  room  in  our  philosophy  for 
a  great  many  interpellations  of  the  kind. 
And  we  will,  in  the  next  pajier,  endeavor 
to  deal  with  some  of  them  in  reference  to 
the  methods  by  which  attempts  have  been 
made  by  students  of  different  schemes  of 
physiognomy  to  guess  at  the  quality  of  the 
brain. 

Henry  Holbeach. 
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Samuel  Finlay  Breese  Morse,  whose 
portrait  embellishes  our  present  number, 
was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1791,  and  died  at  his  resi¬ 
dence,  in  New-York  City,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1872,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Jedediah 
Morse,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  First  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Charlestown,  was  a 
leader  in  the  controversial  disputes  of  the 
day,  and  a  shining  light  of  the  Orthodox 
party  in  their  struggle  against  Unitarian- 
ism.  He  is  best  remembered  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation,  however,  as  the  author  of 
a  series  of  geographical  text  books,  which 
for  thirty  years  were  adopted  almost  univ¬ 
ersally  in  our  schools,  and  were  extensively 
reprinted  in  England  and  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  Dr.  Morse  has  been  called  indeed 
the  father  of  American  geography,  for  he 
was  the  first  laborer  in  this  field  of  science, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  material  for  his 
works  was  gathered  by  personal  research 
and  travel.  Samuel  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1810,  and  having  resolved  to  be¬ 
come  a  painter,  went  the  next  year  to 
England  with  Washington  Allston,  to 
study  under  his  tuition  and  that  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  West.  He  showed  a  decided  talent 
for  art,  and  produced  a  model  of  a  dying 
Hercules,  which  gained  for  him  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Adelphi  Society  of  Arts ; 
but  Providence  had  reserved  him  for  oth¬ 
er  uses  than  those  of  the  i>encil  and  the 
chisel,  and  though  he  always  retained  his 
early  fondness  for  aesthetic  pursuits,  and 
even  made  a  second  voyage  to  Europe  in 
1829  to  complete  his  studies  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  continent,  he  can  hardly  be 


said  to  have  really  adopted  art  as*his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1826; 
he  was  its  first  President;  he  was  about 
the  same  time  lecturer  on  the  fine  arts  at 
the  New-York  Athenaeum  ;  and  during  his 
second  residence  abroad  he  was  elected  to 
the  professorship  of  the  literature  of  the 
arts  of  design  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New-York.  It  was  on  the  voy¬ 
age  home  in  1832  to  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  the  position  that  he  conceived 
the  great  invention  to  which  he  owes  his 
w'orld-wide  fame.  Ever  since  his  college 
days  he  had  dabbled  a  little  in  chemistry. 
The  new  discoveries  in  the  science  of  elec¬ 
tro-magnetism  had  an  especial  attraction 
for  him,  and  he  had  discussed  them  over 
and  over  again  with  his  friend  Professor 
J.  F.  Dana.  On  board  the  Ha\Te  packet 
Sully,  which  brought  him  home  in  October, 
1832,  the  subject  formed  one  day  a  topic 
of  conversation  among  the  passengers. 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Jackson  of  Boston  describ¬ 
ed  an  experiment  recently  made  in  Paris, 
by  means  of  which  electricity  had  instan¬ 
taneously  been  transmitted  through  a  great 
length  of  wire.  “  If  that  is  so,”  said  Morse, 
“  I  see  no  reason  why  messages  may  not 
be  instantaneously  transmitted  by  elec¬ 
tricity.”  Before  the  packet  reached  New- 
York,  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  was 
virtually  made,  and  even  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  electro-magnetic  transmitting 
and  recording  apparatus,  were  sketched 
upon  paper.  Of  course,  in  reaching  this 
result,  Morse  made  use  of  the  ideas  and 
discoveries  of  many  other  minds.  No 
great  invention  ever  sprang  complete  and 
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perfect  from  any  one  brain.  Various  forms 
of  telegraphic  intercourse  had  been  devis¬ 
ed  before ;  electro-magnetism  had  been 
studied  by  savants  for  many  years;  Frank¬ 
lin  even  had  experimented  with  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  electricity  through  great  lengths 
of  wire.  It  was  reserved  for  Morse  to 
combine  the  results  of  many  fragmentary 
and  unsuccessful  attempts,  and  put  them, 
after  years  of  trial,  to  a  practical  use ;  and 
though  his  claims  to  the  invention  have 
been  many  times  attacked,  in  the  press 
and  in  the  coUrts,  they  have  been  triumph¬ 
antly  vindicated  alike  by  the  law  and  the 
verdict  of  the  people  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Part  of  the  apparatus  was  ac¬ 
tually  constructed  by  Mr.  Morse,  in  New- 
York,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  but  it 
was  not  until  1835  that  he  succeeded  in 
putting  up  an  experimental  line,  consist¬ 
ing  of  half  a  mile  of  wire  stretched  around 
and  around  a  room,  and  exhibiting  a  tele¬ 
graph  in  actual  operation.  With  this  in¬ 
strument  he  could  send  and  record  a  mes¬ 
sage  only  in  one  direction.  By  1837  he 
had  a  duplicate  apparatus,  and  now  he 
gave  greater  publicity  to  his  scheme  by  an 
exhibition  at  the  University.  The  inven¬ 
tion  attracted  a  great  deal  of  interest,  but 
very  few  persons  could  be  persuaded  of 
its  financial  value.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  Mr.  Morse  went  to  Washington  and 
asked  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to 
build  a  telegraph  line  from  Washington 
to  Baltimore.  The  House  Committee  on 
Commerce,  at  the  head  which  was  the' 
Hon.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  of  Maine,  gave  him  an 
attentive  hearing  and  a  favorable  report, 
but  the  session  passed  without  further  ac¬ 
tion,  and  the  disappointed  inventor  went 
to  England  and  France.  He  met  with  no 
encouragement  in  Europe,  and  struggled 
oc  four  years  longer,  renewing  his  appeal 
at  Washington  year  after  year,  and  still 
hopeful  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  trou¬ 
ble.  On  the  last  night  of  the  session  in 
March,  1843,  he  left  the  capital  entirely  dis¬ 
heartened,  after  patiently  waiting  through 
the  long  day.  But  the  next  morning,  to 
his  amazement,  he  learned  that  in  the 
hurry  and  confusion  of  the  midnight  hour 
the  expired  Congress  had  voted  $30,000 
I  for  his  experimental  essay. 

The  dilbculties,  however,  were  not  yet 
surmounted.  Mr.  Morse  proposed  inclos¬ 
ing  the  wires  in  lead  pipes  buried  in  the 
earth — a  plan  which  soon  proved  imprac- 
I  ticable.  The  expense  far  exceeded  his  ex¬ 


pectations,  and  he  was  endeavoring,  with 
the  aid  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  to  devise  a  sort 
of  plow  that  would  both  open  and  cover 
a  trench  for  the  pipes,  when  accident 
brought  him  into  association  with  Ezra 
Cornell,  afterward  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  progress  of  the  telegraph  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Cornell  devised  a  ma¬ 
chine,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  which,  as 
it  moved  along,  of>ened  the  ground,  laid 
the  pipe,  and  covered  it  with  earth ;  and 
with  this,  superintended  by  Cornell  him¬ 
self,  the  work  was  begun  at  Baltimore. 
Ten  miles  had  been  laid,  when  Mr.  Morse 
was  convinced  that  the  pipe  would  not 
answer,  and  the  story  runs  that  Cornell 
saved  him  the  embarrassment  of  confess¬ 
ing  failure  by  purposely  driving  the  ma¬ 
chine  at  full  speed  against  a  rock  and 
breaking  it  to  pieces.  The  whole  year 
was  consumed  in  fruitless  experiment.  At 
last,  when  only  $7000  of  the  appropriation 
remained,  Mr.  Morse  gave  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  work  entirely  into  Cor¬ 
nell’s  hands;  the  pipe  system  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  wires  were  insulated  upon 
poles. 

The  first  message  was  sent  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1844.  Every  part  of  the  appara¬ 
tus  worked  imperfectly,  but  the  feasibility 
of  the  project  was  established,  and  the 
long  struggle  was  over. 

'I'here  came  afterward  a  long  series  of 
vexatious  lawsuits.  Morse’s  patents  were 
violated,  his  honors  were  disputed,  even 
his  integrity  was  assailed,  and  rival  com¬ 
panies  devoured  for  a  while  all  the  profits 
of  the  business.  But  these  troubles  were 
finally  overcome,  and  though  his  pecuni¬ 
ary  rewards  seem  small  in  comparison 
with  the  colossal  fortunes  amassed  by  oth¬ 
er  men  out  of  his  invention,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  obtained  a  full  recognition  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  world,  and  dies  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  two  hemispheres  spoke  his  name 
with  gratitude.  Rarely,  indeed,  in  the 
history  of  invention  has  mankind  been 
so  prompt  and  hearty  in  honoring  their 
benefactor.  All  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe  gave  him  tokens  of  distinction. 
So  early  as  1848  the  Sultan  presented  him 
a  decoration  set  in  diamonds.  Gold  med¬ 
als  were  awarded  him  by  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Wiirtemberg.  France  made  him  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Den¬ 
mark  gave  him  the  cross  of  Knight  of  the 
Dannebrog;  Spain,  the  cross  of  Knight 
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Commander  of  the  Order  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic.  At  the  instance  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French,  representatives  of  the 
European  States — France,  Russia,  Swe¬ 
den,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Sardinia, 
Tuscany,  the  Holy  See,  and  Turkey — met 
at  Paris  to  decide  upon  a  collective  testi¬ 
monial  to  him,  and  the  result  of  their  de¬ 
liberations,  was  a  vote  of  400,000  francs. 
Scores  of  learned  societies  all  over  the 
world  admitted  him  to  membership.  In 
1856,  the  telegraph  companies  of  Great 
Britain  gave  him  a  banquet  in  London. 
In  1858,  the  American  Colony  in  France 
entertained  him  at  a  grand  dinner  in  Paris. 
On  the  29th  of  December,  1868,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  New-York  gave  him  a  dinner  at 
Delmonico’s.  In  June,  1871,  a  bronze 
statue  of  Professor  Morse  erected  in 
Central  Park  by  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  of  telegraph  employees  throughout 
the  country,  was  formally  unveiled,  with 
an  address  by  William  Cullen  Bryant ;  and 
in  the  evening  a  reception  was  held  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  where  one  of  the  first 
instruments  used  on  the  original  line  be- 
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The  Like  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  from  his 
Birth  to  his  Inauguration  as  President.  By 
Ward  H.  Lamon.  Hoiton :  Osgood  Co.  1872. 

From  the  time  Abraham  Lincoln  came  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  country,  and  especially  since  his 
death,  there  has  been  an  unsupplied  want  of  an 
authentic  and  at  least  approximately  complete 
biography  of  him, — a  biography  which  would  pos¬ 
sess  us  of  the  facts  of  his  earlier  and  more  ob¬ 
scure  years,  and  give  us  some  clue  to  his  great 
and,  in  some  respects,  unprecedented  subsequent 
career.  Those  of  us  who  had  heard  of  Mr.  La- 
mon’s  work,  of  the  long  time  he  had  spent  upon 
it,  and  of  the  material  which  he  had  at  his  com¬ 
mand,  have  been  hoping  that  he  would  furnish  the 
public  with  some  such  biography ;  but  with  the 
volume  before  us  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  he 
has  not  only  failed  utterly,  but  has  written  a  work 
which  must  inevitably  lower  and  confuse  the  pop¬ 
ular  estimate  of  Lincoln’s  character. 

The  record  is  copious  enough,  the  smallest  and 
roost  obscure  incidents  of  his  life  are  brought  out 
with  microscopic  minuteness;  but  Mr.  Lamon 
has  made  the  great  mistake  of  preparing  his  bio¬ 
graphy  on  the  theory  that  a  mere  multiplication 
of  facts  from  any  and  every  source  would  convey 
a  correct  impression  of  the  character  and  life  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Hence  his  ponderous  volume  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  the  recollections  of  Lincoln’s 
schoolfellows,  neighbors,  and  acquaintances,  in 
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tween  New-York  and  Washington  was 
placed  upon  the  stage  and  connected  with 
the  wires,  that  Professor  Morse  might 
send  with  his  own  hand  a  word  of  greet¬ 
ing  to  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morse  we  also  owe  the  invention  of 
the  submarine  cable.  One  moonlight  night 
in  October,  1842,  he  laid  in  New-York 
harbor  the  first  submarine  telegraph,  an¬ 
ticipating  thus  by  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  the  actual  constructioh  of  the  first 
land  line.  It  was  only  an  experiment,  but 
it  enabled  Professor  Morse  to  predict  the 
next  year  in  a  letter  to  the  S^retary  of 
the  Treasury  the  certainty  of  the  great 
project  which  so  long  afterward  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  energy  of  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

The  latter  years  of  Professor  Morse’s 
life  were  passed  in  quiet  comfort,  chiefly 
at  his  residence  in  Poughkeepsie.  His 
venerable  figure  was  often  seen  at  public 
gatherings,  and  wherever  he  appeared  he 
was  always  one  of  the  most  honored  and 
distinguished  guests. 
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Indiana  and  Illinois ;  most  of  whom  were  about  as 
capable  of  estimating  him  as  of  computing  the  or¬ 
bit  of  a  new  planet,  and  to  whom  the  great  part 
which  he  played  in  the  nation’s  history  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  merecaprice  or  accident  of  fortune.  There 
'is  an  ancient  proverb  that  “A  prophet  is  never 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country,”  and  a 
modern  version  of  it  declares  that  "A  man  is 
never  a  hero  to  his  wife  or  to  his  valet.”  It  is 
easy  to  imagine,  therefore,  the  reflection  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  we  are  likely  to  catch  from  the  trades¬ 
men,  tavern  gossips,  and  village  associates,  with 
whom  the  longer  and  less-known,  but  most  signifi¬ 
cant,  part  of  his  life  was  spent ;  and  just  what  we 
would  be  likely  to  anticipate  is  what  we  find  in  Mr. 
Lamon’s  book.  On  this  point  the  Evening  Post  of 
this  city  says :  ”  It  is  said  that  the  late  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  fits  of  dejection  was  in  the  habit  of 
repeating  a  somewhat  lugubrious  ptoem  entitled, 

‘  O  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ?’ 
At  least  his  latest  biographer,  Mr.  Lamon,  re¬ 
peats  the  statement  to  that  effect,  made  in  this 
paper  years  ago,  and  certainly  no  more  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  abstract  truth  of  the  sentiment  or 
its  appalling  significance  to  Mr.  Lincoln  could  be 
found  than  the  biography  itself.  '\Miether  our  la¬ 
mented  President  had  some  premonition  of  a  kind 
of  martyrdom  that  should  last  beyond  the  grave ; 
whether  he  felt  the  shadow  of  an  impending 
Herndon  or  a  coming  Lamon ;  whether,  looking 
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around  among  his  Springfield  acquaintances,  he 
saw  a  possible  biographer  in  every  bucolic  face, 
we  shall  never  know.  We  only  know  that  the 
spirits  of  mortals,  however  great  and  clothed  with 
worldly  honor,  when  subjected,  like  Mr.  Lamon’s 
hero,  to  the  fond  and  exclusive  recollections  of 
neighbors,  schoolfellows,  and  relatives,  have,  in¬ 
deed,  very  little  to  be  proud  of.  The  profound 
analysis  of  one’s  character  by  one’s  corner-gro¬ 
cer,  the  exhaustive  criticism  of  one’s  talent  by 
one’s  mother-in-law’s  second  cousin,  and  the  rare 
and  always  valuable  information  vouchsafed  by 
one’s  schoolfellows,  when  gravely  collated  and 
put  before  an  exi-^ctant  world,  must,  indeed, 
make  even  the  most  philosophic  shade  tremble. 
And  this  is  what  Mr.  Lamon  has  done  for  Mr. 
Lincoln.  In  fact,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  dejection  was  caused — not,  as  Mr. 
Lamon  puts  it,  by  grief  for  the  untimely  death  of 
one  of  his  early  loves — but  by  the  equally  untime¬ 
ly  and  persistent  existence  of  some  of  his  early 
friends. 

“  While  every  admirer  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
feel  keenly  the  degrading  influence  of  such  a 
biography,  it  is  unfortunate  that  but  few  will  be 
able  to  separate  their  hero  from  his  biographer, 
and  refer  their  mortification  to  its  proper  source, 
Mr.  Lamon.  There  is  nothing  essentially  unhe¬ 
roic  in  the  details  of  Lincoln’s  youth  except  in 
the  telling  of  it,  and  that  is  not  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
fault.  The  world  is  not  concerned  with  the  facts 
that  he  was  foolishly  in  love  with  two  or  three 
women  at  the  same  time,  that  his  youth  was  awk¬ 
ward  and  gawky,  that  he  wrote  bad  verse  and  in¬ 
dulged  in  very  coarse  satire,  and  that  he  was  gen¬ 
erally  like  the  average  of  his  backwoods  friends 
and  acquaintances,  unless  so  far  as  these  facts 
give  some  clue  to  his  after-career.  But  it  is  the 
remarkable  quality  of  this  sort  of  biography  that 
they  never  do.  The  general  tone  of  the  biogra¬ 
pher  is  either  of  astonishment  at  the  consequent 
fame  of  his  subject,  or  of  absurd  and  far-fetched 
deduction  of  cause  and  effect.  In  fact,  data  of 
this  kind  are  absolutely  wanting  in  what  should 
be  their  essential  quality  and  their  only  apology — 
truth.  It  is  one  of  the  consolations  of  medio¬ 
crity  to  believe  that  success  is  purely  accidental, 
and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  prevailing  im¬ 
pression  in  Springfield,  and  among  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
early  associates,  that,  understanding  him  much 
better  than  other  people,  and  being  fully  cogni¬ 
zant  of  his  faults,  they  were  naturally  much  bet¬ 
ter  fitted  to  assume  that  responsibility  laid  upon 
his  drooping  shoulders  than  he  was  himself.” 

At  the  close  of  his  book,  having  brought  the 
life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  down  to  his  inauguration,  CoL 
Lamon  promises  that,  *‘in  another  volume  we 
shall  endeavor  to  trace  his  [Lincoln’s]  career  as 
the  nation’s  chief  magistrate  during  the  ensuing 
four  years.”  We  could  almost  hope  that  the  crit¬ 
icism  on  the  present  volume  would  convince  him 
that  his  time  could  be  spent  in  a  more  promising 
occupation  ;  but,  doubtless,  in  the  next  volume, 


he  will  do  what  he  has  done  in  this — furnish  ma¬ 
terial  which  some  more  discriminating  and  skill¬ 
ful  hand  will  utilize  in  a  more  satisfactory  work. 

Three  Books  of  SJono.  By  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow.  Boston.  Osgood  &•  Co. 
1872. 

There  is  no  other  American  poet  whose  books 
are  looked  for  with  such  satisfaction  and  read  with 
such  pleasure  as  Longfellow’s,  and  “  Three  Books 
of  Song”  will  doubtless  prove  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  In  fact  it  is  certain  to  be  far  more  popular 
than  either  of  his  last  volumes,  the  Nsw-Engiana 
Tragedies  or  the  Divine  Tragedy.  Its  romantic, 
objective  narratives  and  simple  ballads  seem  more 
in  harmony  with  Longfellow’s  genius  than  the 
graver  themes  to  which  he  has  lately  invited  his 
muse,  and  reading  them  is  like  going  back  to  the 
sweet  singer  who  won  our  ears  and  touched  our 
hearts  a  score  of  years  ago. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  new  series  of  the 
charming  “Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,”  where  the 
second  day  finds, 

“  A  cold,  uninterrupted  rain. 

That  washed  each  southern  window-pane. 

And  made  a  river  of  the  road ; 

A  sea  of  mist  that  overflowed  , 

The  house,  the  bams,  the  gilded  vane. 

And  drowned  the  upland  and  the  plain, 
Through  which  the  oak-trees,  broad  and  high. 
Like  gmantom  ships  went  drifting  by  ; 

And,  hidden  behind  a  watery  screen. 

The  sun  unseen,  or  only  seen 
As  a  faint  pallor  in  the  sky  ; 

Thus  cold  and  colorless  and  gray. 

The  morn  of  that  autumnal  day. 

As  if  reluctant  to  l>egin. 

Dawned  on  the  silent  Sudbury  Inn, 

And  all  the  guests  that  in  it  lay.” 

The  “  guests”  to  whom  we  are  introduced  again 
are  the  Poet,  the  Theologian,  the  Student,  the 
Musician,  the  Sicilian,  and  the  Spanish  Jew,  and 
as  they  can  not  go  forth  from  the  Inn  on  such,  a 
day,  they  while  the  hours  in  telling  tales  to  each 
other.  The  Sicilian  tells  the  story  of  “  The  Bell 
of  Atri”  “famous  for  all  time the  “Spanish  Jew” 
tells  of  the  city  of  “  Kambalu the  Student 
does  more  than  his  share  and  tells  two  tales  about 
“The  Cobbler  of  Hagenau,”  and  “The  Baron 
of  St.  Custine;”  the  musician  sings  “The  Ballad 
of  Carmilhan  the  Poet  tells  of  “  Lady  Went¬ 
worth  and  the  Theologian  gives  a  new  version 
of  “  The  Legend  Beautiful.”  All  these  tales  are 
in  Longfellow’s  best  manner,  and  the  reader  will 
feel  nothing  but  regret  when, 

“  A  sudden  wind  from  out  the  west 
Blew  all  its  trumpets  loud  and  shrill; 

The  windows  rattled  with  the  blast, 

The  oak-trees  shouted  as  it  passed. 

And  straight,  as  if  by  fear  possessed, 

The  cloud  encampment  on  the  hill 
Broke  up,  and  fluttering  flag  and  tent 
Vanished  into  the  firmament. 

And  down  the  valley  fled  amain 
The  rear  of  the  retreating  rain.” 

Then, 
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“  IJke  prisoners  from  their  dunj^eon  gloom, 

Like  birds  escaping  from  a  snare. 

Like  school-boys  at  the  hour  of  play, 

All  left  at  once  the  pent-up  room. 

And  rushed  into  the  open  air ; 

And  no  more  tales  were  told  that  day.” 

The  “  second  book”  of  the  volume  consists  of 
”  Judas  Maccabaens,”  a  tragedy  founded  on  a  ter¬ 
rible  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  It  is 
interesting,  and  contains  some  fine  verses,  but  it 
proves  over  again  that  the  poet’s  genius  is  lyrical 
and  not  dramatic,  and  that  in  such  an  effort  he  fails 
to  do  justice  to  his  powers. 

The  ”  third  book”  is  a  “  Ilandfull  of  Transla¬ 
tions”  from  European  and  Oriental  sources,  all 
of  which  are  admirable  and  some  of  which  are  ex¬ 
quisite.  Every  reader,  of  course,  will  study  the 
volume  for  himself,  so  we  will  close  our  notice  by 
quoting  a  charming  bit  from  Goethe  entitled  ”  A 
Wanderer’s  Night-Songs :” 

L. 

Thou  that  from  the  heavens  art. 

Every  pain  and  sorrow  stillest. 

And  the  douUy  wretched  heart 
Doubly  with  refreshment  fillest, 

I  am  weary  with  contending  ! 
why  this  rapture  and  unrest  ? 

Peace  descending 

Come,  ah,  come  into  my  breast ! 

II. 

O’er  all  the  hill-tops 
Is  quiet  now. 

In  all  the  tree-tops 
Hearest  thou  • 

Hardly  a  breath ; 

The  birds  are  asleep  in  the  trees ; 

Wait ;  soon  like  these 
Thou  too  shalt  rest. 

Notes  ON  England.  Byll.Taine.  Translated, 
with  an  Introductory  Chapter,  by  W.  F.  Rae. 
>Jew-York.  Holt  &*  IVilliams.  1872. 

“  Notes  on  England”  is  much  the  most  desulto¬ 
ry  and  unmethodical  of  M.  Taine’s  works,  consist¬ 
ing  simply  of  a  series  of  ptapers  which  he  contribu¬ 
ted  last  summer  to  a  Paris  journal,  Le  Temps.  As 
a  general  thing  books  made  up  in  this  way  are 
barely  tolerable,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to 
say  are  not  tolerable  at  all;  but  these  “  Notes” 
are  about  as  suggestive'  as  a  book  can  well  be,  and 
furnish  most  interesting  and  instructive  reading  to 
Frenchman  and  Englishman  alike.  To  the  French¬ 
man,  for  instance,  it  presents  a  truthful  and  re¬ 
markably  vivid  impression  of  England  in  its  social 
and  industrial  as  well  as  in  its  external  aspects ;  and 
it  enables  the  English  reader  to  escape  from  him¬ 
self  and  the  routine  which  has  blunted  his  percep¬ 
tions,  and  to  see  England  as  it  is  seen  by  a  trained 
and  acute  observer,  whose  sympathy  is  that  of  a 
spectator  and  not  of  one  whose  view  is  biased  by 
identity  of  race,  and  similarity  of  custom  and  tra¬ 
dition.  For  this  reason  perhaps  the  “Notes”  are 
even  more  valuable  than  Hawthorne’s  Our  Old 
Home,  or  the  English  Traits  of  Emerson.  Mis- 
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takes  have  been  pointed  out  here  and  there — false 
deductions  from  imperfectly  observed  facts — but 
as  a  whole  the  sketches  are  acknowledged  to  l>e 
singularly  truthful  and  acute,  while  they  abound 
in  those  brilliant  generalizations  and  felicitous  de¬ 
scriptions  which  ^stinguish  Taine’s  more  famous 
works. 

About  as  interesting  as  any  other  part  of  the 
book  is  the  “introductory  chapter”  in  which  Mr. 
Rae,  the  translator,  gives  a  satisfactory  sketch  of 
M.  Taine’s  life,  a  remarkably  lucid  and  sulitle 
analysis  of  his  method  of  criticism,  and  some 
critical  remarks  on  Taine’s  works  in  general  which 
have  hardly  been  surpassed  elsewhere. 

A  portrait  of  Taine  prefixed  to  the  volume 
makes  him  look  very  like  an  American  gentleman 
of  forty,  possessed  of  means  and  culture. 

Cooper’s  Novels.  New-York.  Z>.  Appleton 
dr*  Co. 

In  the  small  portion  of  American  literature 
which  has  become  classical,  the  novels  of  J.  Fen- 
imore  Cooper  must  be  assigned  a  high  place. 
They  have  been  rather  neglected  of  late,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  exceptional  piopularity  of  one  or 
two  more  modem  writers  in  the  same  field  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  quaintness  and  the  straight¬ 
forward,  old-fashioned  narrative  of  which  they 
largjely  consist,  the  reader  who  goes  to  them  now 
will  find  himself  amply  entertained,  and  in  the 
company  of  one  of  the  best  and  mosCnational  of 
our  writers. 

The  copyright  of  Cooper’s  Novels  having  pass¬ 
ed  into  their  hands,  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.  are 
now  publishing  a  popular  edition  at  a  low  price. 
Two  volumes  of  this  edition,  “The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans”  and  “  The  Deer-slayer,”  have  just 
been  issued,  and  a  third  is  announced.  Tlie  style 
is  all  that  could  be  desired,  neat  and  attractive ; 
and  each  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  with  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  wood-cuts  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley. 
Readers  can  try  this  edition,  or  if  they  prefer 
they  can  wait  for  the  “  Library  Edition,”  which 
is  to  be  commenced  immediately. 

The  Desert  of  the  Exodus.  By  E.  H. 
Palmer,  M.A.  New-York.  Harper  Bros. 

This  volume  gives  a  highly  interesting  and 
valuable  record  of  journeys  on  foot  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  forty  years’  wanderings,  and  attempts 
to  furnish  “  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  scenes 
of  Israel’s  Wanderings.”  The  author  accompa¬ 
nied  theOrdnance  Survey  Expedition  to  the  Pen¬ 
insula  of  Sinai  in  1868  and  1869,  and  subse¬ 
quently  visited  Moab  and  surrounding  regions, 
on  behalf  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  He 
had  exceptional  advantages  fbr  studying  the  to¬ 
pography  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  his 
book  is  the  most  complete  and  authentic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  portion  of  Palestine  that  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  public. 

T'he  book  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  pic¬ 
tures  from  photographs  and  drawings  taken  on 
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the  spot  by  the  Sinai  Survey  Expedition,  and 
contains  five  excellent  and  useful  maps. 

Mr.  II.  T.  Wiluams,  the  well-known  horticul¬ 
tural  publisher,  sends  us  a  couple  of  books  which 
are  very  fascinating  merely  to  look  into,  and 
which  ought  to  be  highly  useful  to  the  ladies. 
“  Window  Gardening”  is  a  fincly-printetl  and  il¬ 
lustrated  volume,  “devoted  es{)ecially  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants  for  indoor 
use  and  parlor  decoration.”  “  Every  Woman 
her  own  Flower  Gardener,”  is  a  neat  little  manu¬ 
al,  by  Mrs.  S.  O.  Johnson,  and  tells  all  about 
the  culture  of  flowers. 
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Spkctrai.  Iu,rsioNS  Expiained.  —  An  old 
widow  woman,  living  in  a  retired  village,  came 
one  day  to  the  parson  of  the  parish  in  a  state  of 
great  desirondency.  She  said  she  had  had  a  “sig¬ 
nal  warning,”  and  she  was  sure  she  would  soon 
be  in  her  grave,  for  she  was  continually  haunted  by 
a  “skeleton.”  The  parson  having  in  vain  tried 
to  convince  her  that  she  was  under  a  delusion,  set 
about  a  systematic  examination  of  her  eyes.  He 
first  made  her  shut  her  left  eye,  and  then  asked 
her  if  she  still  saw  “  the  skeleton.”  “  V'es,  there 
it  was  still.”  He  then  made  her  close  her  right 
eye  and  open  her  left,  when  to  her  astonishment 
the  apparition  had  vanished.  After  several  repe¬ 
titions  of  this  experiment  the  old  woman  became 
convinced  that  the  dreaded  skeleton  was  due  to 
some  defect  in  her  right  eye.  She  returned  home 
,  much  consoled,  and  all  the  better  for  her  “signal 
warning”  and  its  lessons.  She  no  longer  dreaded 
the  “  bogy,”  for  wljpnever  she  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  it  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wink  at  it.  A 
very  singular  story  is  related  by  Sir  W.  Scott, 
but  with  a  more  tragical  termination.  A  gentle¬ 
man,  a  lawyer  of  good  standing  in  his  profession, 
and  possessed  of  high  intelligence  and  good  sense, 
was  observed  by  his  friends  to  be  suffering  from 
a  profound  despondency,  the  cause  of  which  he  re¬ 
fused  to  explain.  Being  at  length  prevailed  upon 
to  confide  to  his  physician  the  secret  of  his  de¬ 
pression,  he  declared  himself  haunted  by  persecu¬ 
ting  visions,  so  painful  and  so  abhorrent,  that,  to 
use  his  own  words,  “  his  reason  was  totally  inade¬ 
quate  to  combat  the  effects  of  his  morbid  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  sensible  that  he  was  dying,  a 
*  wasted  victim  to  an  imaginary  disease.”  The 
visions,  it  appeared,  had  first  begun  to  haunt  him 
some  two  or  three  years  before,  when  he  found 
himself  embarrassed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  cat,  which  within  the  course  of 
a  few  months  was  succeeded  by  a  gentleman  ush¬ 
er  in  full  court  dress,  with  bag  and  sword,  tam- 
l>oured  waistcoat,  and  chapeau  bras.  After  some 
time  this  visitant  was  followed  by  one  far  more 
horrible  to  the  sight  and  distressing  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation — a  grisly  skeleton,  the  image  of  death  it¬ 
self.  “  Alone  or  in  company,”  said  the  poor  in¬ 


valid,  “  the  presence  of  the  last  phantom  never 
quits  me.  I  in  vain  tell  myself  a  hundred  times 
over  that  it  is  no  reality,  but  merely  an  image  sum¬ 
moned  up  by  the  morbid  acuteness  of  my  own  ex¬ 
cited  imagination  and  deranged  organs  of  sight : 
science,  philosophy,  even  religion,  has  no  cure  for 
such  a  disorder,  and  I  feel  too  surely  that  I  shall 
die  the  victim  to  so  melancholy  a  disease,  although 
I  have  no  belief  whatever  in  the  reality  of  the 
phantom  which  it  places  before  me.”  “  In  what 
part  of  the  chamber,”  inquired  the  physician, 
“  do  you  now  conceive  the  apparition  to  appear  ?” 
“  Immediately  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,”  answered 
the  invalid.  “  When  the  curtains  are  left  a  little 
open,  the  skeleton  appears  to  fill  the  vacant  space.” 
“  You  say  you  are  sensible  of  the  delusion,”  said 
his  friend ;  “  have  you  firmness  to  convince  your¬ 
self  of  the’ tru/k  of  this  ?  Can  you  take  courage 
enough  to  rise  and  place  yourself  in  the  spot  so 
seeming  to  be  occupied,  and  convince  yourself  of 
the  illusion  T'  The  patient  heaved  a  sigh  and 
shook  his  head.  “  Well,”  continued  the  physi¬ 
cian,  “we  will  try  the  experiment  otherwise.” 
Accordingly  he  arose  from  his  chair  by  the  bed¬ 
side,  and  placing  himself  between  the  two  half- 
drawn  curtains  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  indicated  as 
the  position  of  the  phantom,  inquired  whether  the 
apparition  were  still  visible.  “  Not  entirely  so,” 
replied  the  patient,  “  because  your  person  is  be¬ 
twixt  him  and  me,  but  I  observe  his  skull  peering 
above  your  shoulder  1”  The  doctor,  despite  his 
philosophy,  made  an  involuntary  start  on  receiv¬ 
ing  this  circumstantial  information  of  the  proximi¬ 
ty  of  the  spectre  to  his  own  person.  He  resort¬ 
ed  to  other  remedies,  but  without  success.  The 
sufferer  sank  deeper  every  day  into  dejection,  and 
not  long  afterwards  he  died  in  the  same  distress 
of  mind  in  which  he  had  lingered  on  through  the 
closing  years  of  his  melancholy  life.  In  both 
these  stories  the  apparition  was  definite  and  con¬ 
stant  in  form,  so  far  at  least  as  the  description  of 
the  patients  themselves  is  to  be  relied  upon ;  and 
it  seems  at  first  sight  difficult  to  understand  how 
an  accidental  opacity  within  the  eye  could  give  rise 
to  a  clearly  defined  object  such  as  a  “cat,”  or  a 
“  skeleton,”  or  a  “gentleman  usher.”  But  on 
further  consideration  the  difficulty  will  appear  less 
formidable.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  in  each  instance  the  sight  was 
more  or  less  impaired,  and  that  all  external  ob¬ 
jects  were  seen  with  a  dim  and  hazy  outline ;  eve¬ 
ry  thing,  in  fact,  was  seen  through  a  mist  or  fog. 
But  h  is  well  known  that  objects  are  much  alter¬ 
ed  in  shape  and  appearance  when  seen  through  a 
misty  atmosphere  or  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening ; 
and  it  is  almost  always  under  such  circumstances 
that  ghosts  have  been  seen. 

Our  Atmosphere. — How  deep  are  we  buried 
in  air  ?  The  question  has  long  been  one  of  the 
vexed.  Thirty  miles,  says  Biot,  is  the  minimum 
depth.  At  that  distance  from  the  earth’s  surface, 
the  atmosphere  ought  to  be  as  rare  as  the  vacu- 
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urn  in  our  air>puinps,  which  we  know  is  only  an 
approach  to  a  vacuum.  Observation  shows  that 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  atmosphere  consider¬ 
ably  higher,  and  the  last  new  notion  is  that,  on 
the  top  of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  in  which  we 
live,  there  floats,  like  cream  on  milk,  another 
much  higher  and  etherized  atmosphere.  In  this 
region  occur  the  phenomena — shooting  stars, 
aurorx  boreales,  and  the  freaks  of  reflected  and 
refracted  light — which  are  still  such  puzzles,  as 
seen  from  our  lowly  place  of  observation. 

The  upper  atmosphere  should  be  stable;  the 
lower  one  unstable  and  ceaselessly  agitated.  Its 
movements,  caused  by  winds  and  temp>ests,  would 
vary  in  height  according  to  the  seasons.  In  our 
own  neighborhood  the  troubled  portion  overlying 
the  earth  would  be  eight  or  ten  miles  high  in 
winter,  and  about  twice  as  high  in  summer.  The 
upper  atmosphere  would  experience  only  a  very 
slight  and  scarcely  sensible  disturbance,  arising 
from  the  heaving  of  the  denser  aerial  surface  on 
which  it  rests.  Into  this  calm  stratum  floating 
overhead  neither  living  creatures  nor  even  clouds 
obtain  access. 

We  can  readily  conceive  that,  above  our  atmos¬ 
phere  of  oxygen,  azote,  and  watery  vapor,  there 
exists  another  excessively  light  atmosphere,  per¬ 
haps  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  thick,  composed 
of  the  very  lightest  gases,  especially  of  hydrogen. 
This  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  comptosi- 
tion  of  air,  which  differs  essentially  from  that  of 
water.  Water  consists  of  two  gases  chemically 
combined,  and  when  once  combined,  extremely 
difficult  to  separate,  whereas  air  is  only  a  mixture 
of  gases  no  more  combined  than  oil,  water,  and 
quicksilver  stirred  together  in  a  pot.  Happily 
for  us,  winds  and  tempests  keep  stirring  these 
elements ;  but  where  they  can  find  a  place  of  rest 
they  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  part  company. 

Where  is  the  Attorn  of  the  atmosphere  ?  Not 
the  earth’s  surface,  for  air  penetrates  earth’s  po¬ 
rous  substance,  as  well  as  every  thing  upon  it. 
We  ourselves,  it  has  been  stated,  are  full  of  air. 
We  are  all  of  us  proud  frogs  puffed  up  with  wind, 
which  helps  us  to  resist  the  pressure  of  wind 
without.  Air  insinuates  itself  among  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  liquids,  as  well  as  through  the  interstices 
,  of  rocks.  Not  merely  plants  and  all  organized 
creatures,  but  water  itself  admits  the  ingress  of 
air.  In  some  important  cases,  the  ingredients  of 
air  thus  infiltrated  are  slightly  altered  in  quantity. 

Was  it,  for  instance,  by  creative  design,  or  by 
mere  chance,  that  in  air  absorbed  by  the  teeming 
ocean,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  greater  than  in 
ordinary  air,  thus  enabling  the  sea  to  sustain  its 
increased  myriads  of  living  beings. 

The  ocean  is  probably  considerably  older,  as 
well  as  much  more  unchanging  in  its  composition, 
than  the  atmosphere.  We  must  seek  for  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  origin  in  the  period  when  the  globe,  still 
molten  and  liquid,  began  to  be  covered  with  a 
thin  solid  crust,  giving  off  from  its  surface  incon¬ 
ceivable  quantities  of  gases  and  vapors,  which 
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fought,  or  shook  hands  together,  after  their  kind. 
In  the  midst  of  this  gigantic  laboratory  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  combined,  and  there  was  water. 
Air,  at  present  principally  a  mixture]  of  Oxygen 
and  azote,  must  have  undergone  considerable 
changes  before  arriving  at  its  actual  condition. 
We  may  fairly  surmise  that  it  once  contained  both 
more  carbonic  acid  and  more  oxygen,  the  former 
being  solidified  as  coal,  timber,  and  vegetable  tis¬ 
sue,  the  latter  combined  with  metallic  bases,  as 
we  now  see  it  producing  rust  in  iron. — All  the 
Year  Round. 

American  E.xploration  of  Palestinf.. — 
The  Holy  Land  is  rich  in  remains  of  the  highest 
historical  value,  memorial  of  the  most  ancient  la¬ 
bors  of  mankind,  and  of  the  first  efforts  in  archi¬ 
tectural  art,  and  in  alphabetic  writing.  Most  of 
them  have,  also,  a  very  important  bearing  on  the 
study  of  the  Bible. 

Although  many  ruins  have  been  despoiled  by 
the  modern  inhabitants  for  the  erection  of  their 
own  "dwellings,  while  they  have  long  repielled 
foreign  explorers,  still  a  rich  mass  of  material  re¬ 
mains  to  stimulate  the  hopes  and  desires  of  schol¬ 
ars  ;  and,  in  these  later  years,  the  natives  are,  happi¬ 
ly,  becoming  more  tolerant  of  inquisitive  travelers. 
Only  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  rescuing  from 
•  oblivion  treasures  of  the  value  of  which  these  [>eo- 
ple  have  no  idea. 

The  Palestine  Exploration  Society  of  this  coun¬ 
try  is  vigorously  prep>aring  for  an  expedition 
which  may  represent  the  interest  that  America 
takes  in  the  great  enterprises  of  literature.  Other 
nations  have  had  their  parties  in  the  field,  and  • 
now,  under  a  special  call  from  England,  this  So-. 
ciety  has  been  organized  he;^.  It  is  made  up  of 
men  who  are  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  regard  and  confidence. 

These  now  appeal  to  their  countrymen  to  sus¬ 
tain  them  by  generous  contributions,  that  the 
work  may  be  promptly  done,  and  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  great  people.  Individual  Americans 
have  hitherto  done  much  in  contributing  to  the 
world’s  knowledge  of  Palestine.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  send  a  party  thoroughly  equipped  for 
making  researches  in  all  departments  of  science, 
under  the  best  leadership,  and  thus  maintain 
our  good  name  before  the  nations. 

In  order  to  insure  success,  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  subject,  through  foreign  travel  or  other¬ 
wise,  should  enlist  themselves  as  active  friends 
and  patrons.  Bible  students  will  of  course  feel 
the  importance  of  the  work.  Israelites  can  not  be 
indifferent  to  researches  in  their  fatherland,  and 
a  number  of  them  are  already  interested.  Masons 
will  rejoice  in  efforts  which  may  cast  light  on  their 
ancient  traditions. 

An  enterprise  so  noble  should  not  be  allowed 
to  lag  in  a  country  as  well  able  as  this  is  to  do 
large  things,  and  abundantly  intelligent  to  under¬ 
stand  the  claims  of  science. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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General  Agent,  Rev.  James  H.  Dwight,  26  Ex¬ 
change  Place,  Room,  14  New-York.  Contribu¬ 
tions  maybe  sent  to  James  Stokes,  Jr.,  Esq.,  104 
John  street,  or  to  the  Banking  House  of  Ver- 
milye  &  Co.,  Nassau  street. 

Remarkable  Use  for  Strychnine. — About 
a  year  ago.  Professor  Nagel  of  Tubingen  publish¬ 
ed  reports  of  cases  in  which  he  had,  by  the  use  of 
strychnia,  restored  sight  to  patients  suffering  from 
decay  of  vision  or  from  blindness.  Strychnia,  as 
is  well  known,  rs  a  deadly  poison,  but  it  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  stimulating  the  nerves;  and 
Professor  Nagel  found  that  in  diseases  of  the  optic 
nerve,  whether  functional  or  organic,  its  opera¬ 
tion  is  alike  speedy  and  efficacious.  The  quantity 
used  was  of  course  exceedingly  small,  one-fortieth 
of  a  grain,  mixed  with  water,  and  this  solution  is 
not  to  be  swallowed,  but  is  injected  under  the  skin 
of  one  of  the  arms,  which  seems  to  render  the  re¬ 
sult  the  more  remarkable.  This  remedy  has  been 
tried  by  oculists  elsewhere  with  marked  success ; 
and  among  recent  instances  occurs  a  naval  captain, 
aged  fifty-two,  whose  sight  was  so  much  impaired 
that  he  required  to  be  led  about.  Within  a  few 
minutes  after  the  first  injection,  as  above  describ¬ 
ed,  the  fog  which  darkened  his  eyes  liecame  less 
dense,  and  an  impression  of  light  was  perceptible. 
After  three  day’s  use  of  the  remedy,  (an  injection 
night  and  morning,)  he  could  make  out  the  fumi-  ‘ 
ture  of  the  ward  with  sufficient  clearness  to  guide 
himself  about  without  feeling ;  “  and  on  the  fourth 
day  of  treatment,  without  help,  he  succeeded  at 
mid-day  in  walking  alone  through  the  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  city  to  the  home  of  his  family,  a  mile 
from  the  infirmary.”  May  we  not  hope  from  this 
experience  that  henceforth  the  number  of  cases  of 
blindness  will  be  largely  diminished. 

Transit  of  Venus. — We  have  from  time  to 
time  mentioned  the  preparations  which  are  in  pro¬ 
gress  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874, 
It  now  appears  that  Russia  will  take  part  in  the 
great  work.  The  astronomer  at  Pulkowa,  near 
St.  Petersburg,  states  that  the  number  of^ussian 
observing  stations  will  be  twenty-four,  extending 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  to  Persia.  Competent  observers  and 
efficient  instruments  will  be  provided  for  each  sta¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  photography  will  be  made  use  of, 
some  of  the  party  have  been  exercising  themselves 
in  that  art,  and  with  such  good  results,  that  they 
can  now  take  instantaneous  photographs  of  the 
sun  with  Jry  plates.  This  looks  promising ;  and 
as  other  observers  are  practicing  with  the  spec¬ 
troscope,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  coming 
transit  will  b^  observed  as  transit  was  never  ob¬ 
served  before.  The  Russians  have  already  set  on 
foot  meteorological  observations  at  their  stations, 
with  a  view  to  select  places  which  usually  have 
clear  weather  in  December,  Other  countries  are 
expected  to  co-operate ;  and  we  hear  that  the 
astronomers  of  Germany  will,  ere  long,  publish 
their  plan  of  operations. — Chambtrs's  Journal. 


The  Land  of  Moab. — News  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Rev.  Canon  Tristram,  who,  by 
fresh  travels,  has  again  widened  our  knowledge 
of  Scripture  geography  and  topography  ;  in  this 
instance  by  an  explanation  of  parts  of  the  I.and 
of  Moab  heretofore  unvisited  by  Europeans. 
No  important  inscriptions  were  found  ;  the  Arabs 
being  “  children  of  nature,”  have  learned  that  if 
they  bury  inscribed  stones  and  choice  sculptures, 
a  scarcity  is  effected,  which  raises  the  price  when 
accordingly,  some  months  later,  they  make  “dis¬ 
coveries”  of  hidden  treasures.  The  topographical 
work  accomplished  by  the  party  is  descril^l  as 
satisfactory ;  they  zigzagged  through  the  whole  of 
the  highland  plateau  of  Moab,  and  discovered 
many  ruined  cities,  some  of  which  contain  remains 
of  temples  and  of  Christian  churches ;  and  the 
sites  of  these  places  were  carefully  laid  down  on 
maps  which,  we  may  hope,  will  one  day  be  pub¬ 
lished.  One  part  of  the  country  is  traversed  by 
the  Callirhoe,  a  tremendous  gorge,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  highly  interesting  in  its  geology  and 
its  botany ;  and  the  plains  of  Moab,  between  the 
hills  and  the  Dead  are  found  to  contain  much 
fertile  land  with  hot  and  cold  springs.  More  than 
one  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  an  agri¬ 
cultural  colony  in  the  Holy  Land ;  will  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  good  land  in  Moab,  with  means  of  irriga¬ 
tion,  occasion  yet  another  ? 


ART. 

Present  Condition  of  Art  in  Rome. — 
We  spoke  in  a  former  paper,  says  the  Art  Jour¬ 
nal,  of  the  manner  in  which  Rome  was  being  af¬ 
fected  by  its  becoming  the  capital  of  united  Italy. 
We  would  now  add  that  this  great  event  in  his¬ 
tory  should  finally  promote  rather  than  obstruct 
Art.  It  will  do  so  if  the  Italians  are  only  patient, 
not  desirous  of  fresh  political  upheavals,  and  not 
carried  away  by  variety  and  meretricious  display. 
The  Eternal  City  has  always  been  a  passive  rather 
than  an  active  inspirer  and  teacher  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  It  is  the  stately  ruins,  the  Art-treasures, 
the  beauty  of  position  and  climate,  rather  than  its 
elementary  schools  or  professors,  which  make  it 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  artist.  Let  a  young 
man  come  here,  well-trained  in  England  or  else¬ 
where,  and  then  make  use  of  his  own  eyes  rather 
than  of  oral  instruction,  and  he  will  never  regret 
the  labor  nor  the  expense ;  otherwise,  unless  he 
possess  rare  ability,  the  direct  loss  will  be  great. 
It  might  be  different  were  there  at  this  time  any 
prominent  painter  or  sculptor  to  give  a  decided 
tone  to  Art;  but  since  the  death  of  Canova, 
Thorwalsden,  and  Gibson,  there  has  been  no  one 
of  sufficient  merit  to  act  as  leader,  though  we  have 
had,  and  still  have,  many  artists  of  great  merit. 
Each  coterie  has  its  favorite  sculptor  or  painter, 
around  whom  it  considers  that  the  Art-life  of 
Rome  will  centre,  but  these  do  not  affect  the 
world  at  large.  Again,  the  standard  of  Art  is 
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much  higher  in  England  than  here.  We  may  cite 
the  case  of  a  youth  who  was  sent  at  great  outlay 
by  his  friends  to  be  educated  as  an  artist  in  Rome. 
He  received  three  medals  and  considerable  credit 
at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  but  on  returning  to 
London  proved  incompetent  for  the  primary  class 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  French  nevertheless 
show  their  wisdom  and  generosity,  in  the  import¬ 
ant  school  which  they  established  many  years  since 
for  their  countrymen  in  the  spacious  and  stately 
Villa  Medici,  and  which  they  still  maintain,  in 
spite  of  rumors  as  to  its  being  converted  into  the 
French  embassy,  and  of  the  fact  of  the  Italian 
Government  having  offered  to  purchase  it  for 
Ministerial  purposes.  While  thedifhcult  position 
of  a  new  Government  in  a  divided  city  calls  for 
every  allowance,  there  is  at  the  same  time  reason 
for  grumbling.  The  blockers-out  and  marble- 
workers  find,  in  many  cases,  the  bread  taken 
from  their  mouths  by  rivals  from  Florence,  at  a 
period  when  freshly  imposed  taxes  and  dearness 
of  provisions  hang  heavily  upon  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation.  The  municipality  has  therefore  acted 
judiciously  in  adding  thirty  busts  of  popular 
Italians,  such  as  Cavour,  Savonarola,  and  Cola  di 
Rienzi,  to  those  of  other  celebrated  men  in  the 
Pincian  Gardens,  and  thereby  employing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  native  artists  and  work-people.  No  small 
offence  too  has  been  given  by  the  difficulties  which 
exist  in  taking  casts  from  the  treasures  of  the  Va¬ 
tican.  The  galleries  have  been  used  by  the  Pope 
for  his  daily  promenade,  and  thus  closed  alike  to 
work-people  and  visitors.  This  was  especially 
annoying  in  the  depth  of  the  winter,  when  admit¬ 
tance  by  ticket  could  be  merely  gained  between 
the  early  hours  of  eight  and  ten.  With  milder 
weather,  and  probably  because  his  Holiness  can 
now  walk  in  the  grounds,  the  regulations  have 
been  altered.  In  the  midst,  therefore,  of  much 
blundering  and  mismanagement,  it  is  a  relief  to 
mention,  that  a  very  promising  monthly  journal 
has  been  started  under  the  direction  of  native  ar¬ 
tists,  entitled  Roma  Artistica.  The  information 
which  it  at  present  affords  is  not  great,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  an  essentially  Italian  sphere, 
but  the  illustrations  are  good ;  so  that  it  merely 
requires  to  be  known  and  encouraged  to  become 
a  most  useful  feature  of  Roman  Literature. ' 
Would  that  the  public  exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
opened  in  the  last  week  in  February  at  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  were  equally  encouraging.  It  is  a 
most  depressing  spectacle,  the  works  sent  are  few 
in  number,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  would  do 
small  credit  to  an  English  provincial  town.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bompiani  is  one  of  the  most  noted  exhibi¬ 
tors.  His  “  Sappho”  occupnes  the  place  of  honor 
in  the  sculpture- room.  She  is  seated  on  the  Leu- 
cadian  rock,  her  lyre  at  her  side.  Bompiani,  how¬ 
ever,  who  is  considered  a  better  painter  than 
sculptor,  exhibits  in  the  picture-gallery  his  “Bath 
of  Diana,”  which  has  gained  constderalffe  applause 
from  the  Italians,  as  well  as  a  very  clever  head  of 
an  aged  man,  the  Ukeness  of  Canevari,  the  noted 


portrait-painter  in  Rome.  Caggiano,  the  pupil  of 
Dupr^  at  Florence,  sends  an  ideal  statue,  entitled 
“  Bread  and  Labor.”  A  young  girl,  who  has  evi¬ 
dently  just  risen,  sits  busily  netting;  a  portion  of 
a  loaf  of  bread  lies  in  a  basket  at  her  feet.  It  l>e- 
longs  to  the  style  of  the  “  Reading  Girl,”  a  class 
which  has  become  very  numerous  since  the  first 
appearance  of  that  popular  statue.  Many  clever 
artists  are  altogether  opposed  to  exhibiting  in 
England.  They  dislike  subjecting  their  works  to 
the  ordeal  of  being  jostletl  into  public  notice,  and, 
consequently,  foregoing  praise  and  censures, 
choose  to  make  their  way  by  slower  means.  Mr. 
Leighton,  however,  who  does  not  shrink  from  cri¬ 
ticism,  w'ill  unquestionably  acquaint  thousands 
with  the  results  on  canvas  of  his  visit  to  Rome 
this  winter ;  other  birds  of  passage  too  will  im¬ 
port  innumerable  Italian  incidents  of  life  and 
scenery  to  the  walls  of  the  .\cademy.  In  the 
meantime,  among  the  regular  residents  in  this 
city,  we  can  not  liegin  more  suitably  than  by 
mentioning  Mr.  Glennie,  whose  landscapes  rank 
with  the  best  samples  of  the  English  school  of 
water-colors  in  Rome.  Specimens  of  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  skill  and  motle  of  rendering  may  lie  annu¬ 
ally  seen  at  the  old  Water-color  Exhibition.  His 
easels  and  portfolios  present  innumerable  pleasing 
illustrations  of  Italian  landscai>e ;  and  prominent¬ 
ly  so  his  various  views  of  I’ola. 

An  Athenian  V’ase. — In  the  course  of  exca¬ 
vations  at  Capua,  a  prize  vase  has  recently  been 
found,  which  was  won  at  the  gj-mnastic  sports  at 
Athens  in  the  year  332  n.c.  The  skeleton  that 
lay  in  the  tomb  beside  it  is  prol>ably  that  of  the 
winner.  Unlike  our  costly  cups,  it  is  simply  an 
amphora  of  clay,  with  a  painting  that  represents 
on  one  side  the  goddess  .\thene  hurling  her  spear 
and  striding  lietween  two  columns,  which  indicate 
the  place  of  contest,  each  column  being  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  figure  of  Victory ;  on  the  other  side 
a  group  of  wrestlers,  with  a  youth  on  the  left  look¬ 
ing  on,  and  an  umpire  on  the  right,  a  liearded  old 
man,  wi4li  branch  of  office  in  his  hand.  On  the 
front  is  written  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate  at 
Athens  for  the  year,  and  the  words  “a  prize  from 
Athens.”  Such  vases  are  rare,  and  apart  from 
their  archaeological  value  in  determining  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  branch  of  art  at  a  particular  time, 
awaken  a  more  general  interest  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  are  found. 

Two  pictures  received  at  the  French  Academy 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  order  of  M.  Thiers, 
because  they  represent  scenes  from  the  Franco- 
German  war.  M.  Edouard  Detaille  and  M.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Ulmann,  two  very  well-known  French  ar¬ 
tists,  had  each  contributed  a  picture  representing 
the  pillage  of  French  goods  and  chattels  by  Ger¬ 
man  conquerors.  They  were  admitted  by  the 
committee,  who  could  not  but  approve  of  them  as 
works  of  art.  M.  Thiers  heard  of  the  subjects 
treated  by  the  artists,  and  after  consulting  with 
M.  Jules  Simon,  he  politely  requested  the  com- 
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mittee  to  solicit  the  withdrawal  of  the  pictures, 
on  the  ground  that  they  may  give  offence  to  Ger¬ 
many. 


VARIETIES. 

'  Description  of  a  Turkish  Bath. — On  our 
arrival  at  the  stable,  after  a  long  and  dusty  ride, 
what  could  sound  more  inviting  than  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  take  a  genuine  Turkish  bath.  So  after 
paying  what  would  be  about  twenty-five  cents  for 
our  three  hours’  ride,  we  start  out  to  find  the 
baths.  We  have  already  been  once,  with  Isaac 
for  a  guide.  Poor  fellow  !  long  and  lank  and  un¬ 
gainly,  with  a  most  miserable  smile  on  his  sickly 
countenance,  which  was  garnished  with  a  few 
yellow  hairs.  He  followed  us  about  so  unmerci¬ 
fully  on  our  first  arrival,  that  we  at  length  dis- 
misse<l  him  one  night  with  a  piastre,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  would  always  keep  out  of  our  way  in 
future.  By  some  misfortune  we  meet  him  again 
.  now,  and  he  follows  us  to  the  entrance  of  the 
liaths.  Very  cool  and  inviting  it  looks  within,  as 
we  descend  a  few  marble  steps  to  the  tessellated 
floor.  We  are  shown  into  a  little  dressing-room 
at  one  side,  with  lattice  work  walls,  and  with  two 
lounges  or  divans,  one  at  either  end.  Here  we 
disrolie,  and  wrapping  a  large,  bright  colored 
shawl  like  a  piece  of  cloth  about  the  waist,  and 
throwing  another  over  the  shoulders,  we  step 
down  into  the  hall  again,  and  at  the  same  time 
into  a  pair  of  wooden  slippers,  relics  of  the  inqui¬ 
sition.  A  piece  of  wood  for  the  sole,  with  a  little 
block  two  or  three  inches  high  under  the  heel 
an<l  another  under  the  toe,  and  only  a  single  strap 
over  the  foot  to  hold  it  on.  Imagine  one  walk¬ 
ing  on  one  of  these  diminutive  stilts.  It  is  awful, 
and  a  twisted  ankle  seems  inevitalfle;  but  the 
natives  appear  to  navigate  easily  enough  in  them. 
We  are  led  first  into  a  warm  room  where  we  lie 
down  for  a  while  on  a  mattress  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  pillows.  Presently,  two  domestics 
enter  and  commence  manipulations.  As  we  be¬ 
gin  to  get  warmed  through,  a  door  opens,  and 
we  are  motioned  to  enter.  Within  it  is — well, 
hot !  and  the  air  is  dense  and  almost  stifling.  The 
roof  is  domed,  and  it  is  lighted  by  little  round 
and  square  windows  with  stained  glass  ;  water  is 
flowing  from  several  marble  basins  on  the  sides, 
and  in  the  middle  is  a  raised  marble  platform, 
upon  which  we  lie  down  and  actually  begin  to 
melt,  for  the  moisture  runs  out  of  every  (K>re. 

The  attendants  enter  and  begin  to  rub  us  down 
with  a  coarse,  hair-cloth  mitten.  We  begin  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves  immediately.  We  thought 
we  were  of  “cleanly”  habits,  but  alas,  the  fellow 
rubs  off  the  dirt  in  great  rolls,  which  he  shakes 
off  on  the  floor  ;  but  our  shame  turns  to  conster¬ 
nation  as  he  goes  on — for  those  rolls  are  white 
and  must  be  the  epidermis,  and  we  think  of  the 
horror  of  being  flayed  alive.  He  is  done  presently 
and  retires,  leaving  us  to  regain  our  equanimity. 
He  soon  returns,  bringing  a  large  basin,  a  piece 


of  soap  and  a  bunch  of  loose  tow,  tied  together  at 
one  end ;  he  makes  a  thick  lather,  with  hot  water 
and  proceeds  to  cover  us  therewith  ;  then,  filling 
one  of  the  Itasins,  at  the  side,  with  hot  water,  he 
rinses  off  the  soap;  gradually  letting  in  cold 
water  until  it  is  entirely  cold.  He  then  wraps 
about  us  a  large,  dry  Turkish  towel,  thick  and 
soft;  another  about  the  shoulders,  and  a  third,  as 
a  turban,  about  the  head,  and  we  go  back  into 
room  number  two,  where  we  recline  for  a  while  ; 
when,  exchanging  our  partially  damp  towels  for 
fresh  and  dry  ones,  we  return  to  the  dressing 
room  where  we  lie  back  on  the  comfortable  pil¬ 
lows  and  enjoy  the  “rest  after  toil,”  the  dolce far 
niente,  the  “sweet  do  nothing,”  while  we  sip  the 
sweet  coffee,  from  delicate  little  china  cups,  which 
the  little  Turkish  waiter  boys  bring  in. — Front 
“  Travels  in  the  Orient." 

Frederika  Bremer. — Miss  Bremer,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Swedish  novelist,  was  in  Rome,  and  the 
Hawthornes  went  to  take  tea  with  her  by  invita¬ 
tion.  They  found  her  in  a  little  room  of  a  large 
old  building,  a  little  way  back  from  the  brow  of 
the  Tarpeian  rock — a  tiny,  humble  domicile,  just 
large  enough  to  hold  her  narrow  bed,  her  tea- 
table,  and  a  table  covered  with  l>ooks.  Of  the 
pleasant  evening  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  has 
given  the  following  record ;  “  She  welcomed  us, 
however,  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  lady¬ 
like  simplicity,  making  no  allusion  to  the  humble¬ 
ness  of  her  environment,  and  making  us  also  lose 
sight  of  it  by  the  absence  of  all  apology,  any 
more  than  if  she  were  receiving  us  in  a  j^ace. 
There  is  not  a  better  bred  woman ;  and  yet  one 
does  not  think  whether  she  has  any  breeding  or 
no.  Her  little  bit  of  a  round  table  was  already 
spread  for  us  with  her  blue  earthenware  tea-cups, 
and,  after  she  had  got  through  an  interview  with 
the  Swedish  minister,  and  dismissed  him  with  a 
hearty  pressure  of  his  hand  between  her  own,  she 
gave  us  our  tea,  and  some  bread,  and  a  mouthful 
of  cake.  Meanwhile,  as  the  day  declined,  there 
had  lieen  the  most  beautiful  vimv  over  the  Cam- 
pagna  out  of  one  of  her  windows,  and  from  the 
other,  looking  towards  St.  Peter’s,  the  broad 
gleam  of  a  mildly  glorious  sunset  ...  In 
the  garden,  beneath  her  window,  verging  upon 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  there  was  shrubbery  and  one 
large  tree,  softening  the  brow  of  the  famous  pre¬ 
cipice  down  which  the  old  Romans  used  to  fling 
their  traitors,  or  sometimes,  indeed,  their  pa¬ 
triots.  .  .  .  There  is  no  better  heart  than 

hers,  and  not  many  sounder  heads ;  and  a  little 
touch  of  sentiment  comes  delightfully  in,  mixed 
up  with  a  quick  and  delicate  humor,  and  the  most 
perfect  simplicity.  There  is  also  a  very  pleasant 
atmosphere  of  maidenhood  about  her;  we  are 
sensible  of  a  freshness  and  odor  of  the  morning 
still  in  this  little  withered  rose,  its  recompense 
for  never  having  been  gathered  and  worn,  but 
only  diffusing  fragrance  on  its  stem.  I  forget 
mainly  what  we  talked  about, — a  good  deal  about 
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art,  of  course,  although  that  is  a  subject  of  which 
Miss  Bremer  evidently  knows  nothing.  .  .  . 

Before  we  left  the  court  Miss  Bremer  bade  us 
farewell,  kissing  my  wife  most  affectionately  on 
each  cheek;  and  then,  turning  towards  myself, 
she  pressed  my  hand,  and  we  parted,  probably 
never  to  meet  again.  God  bless  her  good  heart ! 
She  is  a  most  amiable  little  woman,  worthy  to  be 
the  maiden  aunt  of  the  whole  human  race.  I  sus¬ 
pect,  by  the  by,  that  she  does  not  like  me  half  so 
well  as  I  do  her ;  it  is  my  impression  that  she 
thinks  me  unamiable,  or  that  there  is  something 
or  other  not  quite  right  about  me.” 

Artesian  Wells. — Numerous  and  useful  as 
the  London  Artesian  wells  are,  they  sink  into  in¬ 
significance  when  compared  with  the  application 
of  the  same  system  in  Paris.  Our  deepest  wells 
range  from  about  400  to  feet,  and  the  water 
comes  from  the  chalk  hills  at  a  nearest  distance  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  from  London ; 
whereas  in  Paris  the  well  of  Crenelle  is  1798 
feet  deep,  and  derives  its  supplies  from  the  rain¬ 
water  falling  in  the  Lower  Greensands  of  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  traveling  above  100  miles  under¬ 
ground  before  reaching  Paris.  The  well  of  Passy, 
sunk  also  through  the  chalk  into  the  Lower 
Greensands,  at  a  depth  of  1923  feet,  derives  its 
supplies  from  the  same  source.  The  water-deliv¬ 
ery  is  large  and  well  maintained.  These  results 
were  considered  so  encouraging,  that  in  1865  the 
Municipality  of  Paris  decided  on  sinking  two  Ar¬ 
tesian  wells  of  unexampled  magnitude.  Hitherto 
the  bore-holes  of  such  wells  have  been  measured 
by  inches,  varying  from  fourteen  to  four  inches, 
that  of  Passy  alone  having  been  four  feet  at  the 
surface  and  two  feet  four  inches  at  bottom ;  but 
it  was  resolved  to  exceed  even  the  larger  dimen¬ 
sions  of  this  well. 

One  of  these  experimental  wells  is  in  the  north 
of  Paris,  at  La  Chapelle,  Sl  Denis,  157  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  A  shaft,  with  a  diameter  of 
feet,  was  first  sunk  through  tertiary  strata  to 
a  depth  ,of  1 13  feet.  At  this  point  the  boring 
was  commenced  with  a  diameter  of  53^  feet,  and 
carried  through  difficult  tertiary  strata  to  a  depth 
of  450  feet,  when  the  chalk  was  reached.  A  fresh 
bore-hole  was  here  commenced  in  August,  1867, 
which  in  September,  1870,  had  reached  the  depth 
of  1954  feet.  The  works  were  stopped  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war  until  June,  1871,  when  they  were 
resumed,  and  the  bore-hole  has  now  reached  the 
great  depth  of  2034  feet,  with  a  diameter  still  of 
4  feet  4^  inches.  It  is  now  in  the  gray  chalk, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  the  lower  greensands  will 
be  reached  at  a  depth  of  about  2300  feet. 

The  other  Artesian  well  is  at  the  Butte-aux- 
Cailles,  on  the  south-east  of  Paris,  at  an  elevation 
of  203  feet  above  the  sea.  The  tertiary  strata 
are  there  only  205  feet  thick.  This  well  is  not 
quite  on  so  large  a  scale  as  the  other,  and  is  still, 
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at  the  depth  of  1640  feet,  in  the  w’hite  chalk. 
The  discharge  from  these  great  wells  will  prob 
ably  be  equal  to  that  of  a  small  river.  At  Passy, 
notwithstanding  some  defective  tubage,  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  surface  of  the  ground  is 
there  86  feet  above  the  Seine,  the  discharge  at 
the  surface  is  equal  to  3,500,000  gallons  daily ; 
and  it  has  been  above  $,000,000,  or  enough  for 
the  supply  of  a  town  of  150,000  inhabitants. 

The  question  may  arise,  and  has  arisen,  why, 
with  a  like  geological  structure,  should  not  like 
results  be  obtained  at  Ix)ndon  as  at  Paris. — 
Arm  an  addrest  of  Mr.  Prestwick. 

The  Jews. — ^The  Allgemeine  Zeitung  gives 
some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  over  the  world.  In  Palestine  they 
have  long  been  reduced  to  a  very  small  proportion 
of  their  former  numbers.  ITiey  are  now  most 
numerous  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  l>etween 
Morocco  and  Egypt,  (where,  specially  in  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  they  form  the  chief  element  of  the 
population,)  and  in  that  strip  of  Europe  which 
extends  from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  Baltic. 
In  the  latter  region  there  are  al)out  4,000,000 
Jews,  most  of  whom  are  of  the  middle  class 
among  the  Slavonic  nationalities,  while  in  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe  there  are  not  100,000 
of  them.  In  consequence  of  European  migra¬ 
tions,  descendants  of  these  Jews  have  settled  in 
America  and  Australia,  where  they  are  already 
multiplying  in  the  large  commercial  towns  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Europe,  and  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  the  Giristian  population.  The  Jewish 
settlers  in  Northern  Africa  are  also  increasing  so 
much  that  they  constantly  spread  farther  to  the 
south.  Timbuctoo  has,  since  1858,  been  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  a  Jewish  colony  of  traders.  The  other  Jews 
in  Africa  are  the  Falaschas,  or  Abyssinian  black 
Jews,  and  a  few  European  Jews  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  There  are  numerous  Jewish  colo¬ 
nies  in  Yemen  and  Nedschran,  in  Western  Arabia. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  there  are  Jews  in 
Persia  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates;  in 
the  Turcoman  countries  they  inhabit  the  four 
fortresses  of  Scherisebs,  Kitab,  Schamatau,  and 
Urta  Kurgan,  and  thirty  small  villages,  residing 
in  a  separate  quarter,  but  treated  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  other  inhabitants,  though  they 
have  to  pay  higher  taxes.  There  are  also  Jews 
in  China,  and  in  Cochin  China  there  are  both 
white  and  black  Jews.  The  white  Jews  have  a 
tradition,  according  to  which  in  the  year  70  A.D. 
their  ancestors  were  10,000  Jews  who  settled  at 
Cranganore,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Jews  remained  at  Cranganore  until  1565,  when 
they  were  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese.  The  black  settlers  are  supposed  to  be 
native  proselytes,  and  have  a  special  synagogue 
of  their  ow-n. 
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